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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The information contained in this pamphlet consists of reports and field notes of 
Dominion Land Surveyors who were sent out by the Interior Department. 


The townships are placed in order of ranges, the number of the ranges and town- 
ships in heavy figures on the left side. 
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The report is published in three parts. The territory comprised in Part No. 1 is 
the easterly section of the Railway Belt, including the Upper Columbia, Lower Col- 
umbia and Shuswap Lake divisions, extending from the boundary of the province of 
Alberta to the western boundary of range 15, west 6th. Part No. 2 comprises, roughly 
speaking, the Dry Belt or central portion. Part No. 3 comprises the Coast division. 
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The first portion of the pamphlet consists of each surveyor’s report on the whole 
season’s work, and general information and description of the district examined. In 
the last portion the information is given by section, township and range in numerical 
order, commencing at range 18, west of the 5th meridian, and concluding at range 15, 
west of the 6th meridian. In this way individual townships to which it is desired to 


refer can be readily located in the second portion of the pamphlet. 
E. DEV LEE: 


Surveyor General. 
Orrawa, December, 1914. 
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EXPLANATION AS TO THE RAILWAY BELT. 


The Railway Belt is a strip of land forty miles in width following the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific railway in British Columbia, being twenty miles on each 
side of the railway from the boundary of the province of Alberta on the east to a line 
drawn approximately north and south from the city of New Westminster at the Pacific 
coast. The Railway Belt contains an area of 17,150 square miles, or 10,976,000 acres, 
It was transferred to the Dominion by the province of British Columbia by provincial 
statute of 19th December, 1883. (Chapter 14, 47 Victoria.) 

This tract of land is a mountainous region and divides itself into five main divi- 
sions dominated by topographical conditions, comprising from east to west: (1st) the 
Upper Columbia division, being the valley of the Columbia river north and, south of 
Golden; (2nd) the Lower Columbia division, being the valley of the Columbia river 
north and south of Revelstoke; (3rd) the Shuswap Lake division; (4th) the Kam- 
loops division or Dry Belt; and (5th) the Coast or New Westminster division. 

Considerable diversity as to climatic, timber and soil conditions, and as to alti- 
tude, exists in the different divisions of the Railway Belt; for instance, the vainfall in 
the Coast division is very heavy, fostering the growth of. giant timber. In the next 
division to the east, the Kamloops division, there is a deficiency of rainfall, and for the 
most part cultivation without irrigation is impracticable, although within recent years 
considerable progress has been made by dry-farming methods; the timber conditions 
are very light, and large tracts of country are utilized for grazing purposes; this 
division is usually known as the Dry Belt. In the divisions to the east of the Dry 
Belt rainfall is usually normal, and the entire areas are well forested. 

The lands suitable for settlement consist for the most part of the bottom and bench 
lands along the innumerable valley systems of lakes, rivers and creeks, usually of a 
high degree of productivity. A very large proportion of the total area is of great alti- 
tude, rough or unproductive in character, or suitable only for forest growth. 

During the past few years survey parties have been at work in various divisions of 
the Railway Belt for the purpose of extending surveys and classifying lands which 
might be deemed suitable for settlement. These reports during the progress of the 
work were placed in the hands of the Dominion Lands Agents and are now compiled 
in printed form as far as survey work has proceeded. 

Lands in the Railway Belt are administered by the Dominion Government. 
Water rights in the Railway Belt are under the provincial administration at Vic- 
toria, B.C. Considerable areas in the Railway Belt are set apart as Forest reserves 
and Dominion parks. Settlers or others desiring information should apply to the 
Dominion Land and Timber Agents at New Westminster, Kamloops and Revelstoke, 
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CONTAINED 


EAS Egle 


COMPRISING “THE EASTERLY SECTION. OF THE RAILWAY ~BELT, 
INCLUDING THE UPPER COLUMBIA, LOWER COLUMBIA’ AND 
SHUSWAP LAKE DIVISIONS, EXTENDING FROM THE 
BOUNDARY OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA TO 
THE WESTERN BOUNDARY OF RANGE 15, 

WEST 6TH MERIDIAN. 


PHOTO-TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1905.—Castle Mt., Mt. Burgess, Mt. Collie, Peyto Lake, 
Kewetinok Peak, Cougar Valley, Amiskwi River, 
Mt. Hurd, Mt. Vaux, Mt. Duchesnay, Porcupine 
Creek, ete. 


Sir,—In 1903 a photo-topographical survey of the Railway Belt through the main 
range of the Rocky mountains was commenced by the writer at the point where it had 
been discontinued by J. J. MeArthur, D.L.S., and has been carried forward continu- 
ously since then. 

For the past season work was begun early in June, the party leaving for Castle 
Mountain station on the Canadian Pacific railway on the 8th of the month. 

On the 9th, accompanied by two assistants, a climb was made to the crest of 
Tunnel Mountain at Banff to obtain the speed of the Camera plates used for the 
_ survey. 

While in the Vermilion valley during the fall of 1904, the smoke from the forest 
fires was so dense that a large number of the views were rendered quite useless. It 
was therefore necessary first to again visit the valley and occupy some additional 
stations. Four peaks were ascended from June 13 to 20, with a greatest altitude of 
8,682 feet above sea-level. 

Wet and cloudy weather had now set in and it was found impossible to occupy 
another station until June 28, when a climb was made to a point on the side of Castle 
mountain, to supplement inadequate data, due to bad weather the previous season. 
The altitude of the station is 7,841 feet. 

The party next proceeded to Field, B.C., and first made an ascent to a high point 
of Mount Burgess, to obtain views of the Kicking-horse flats, lost the year before 
through smoke. Magnificent views were obtained. The altitude of the point is 8,001 
feet. A trip was then made into the Yoho valley, and six peaks occupied, the greatest 
altitude being that of Mount Collie (10,315 feet). One other station, overlooking 
Peyto lake, was occupied at an altitude of 10,015 feet; a third, Kewetinok peak, at the 
extreme head of the upper Yoho valley, is 9,512 feet; and the other three are about 
8,500 feet above sea-level. This second trip to the Yoho valley was also due to the 
continued smoke of the year before. 

There is no place within the tourist portion of the Rocky mountains where so 
much of varied mountain scenery is compressed into so small an area as in the Yoho 
valley. It is difficult to express the.wonder of the colour contrasts that meet the eye 
in the ever-changing panorama of snow-clad peak, rock precipice, dazzling névé, shin- 
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ing glacier ice and bronze-green forest of pines, midst which nestle magic lakes of 
changing shades of blue and green. 

Work in the Yoho valley occupied until July 18, when a traverse was made of 
the road from Emerald Lake chalet, one of the Canadian Pacific Railway summer 
hotels, to Field station at the base of Mount Stephen. The traverse of 7 miles occu- 
pied the 20th and 21st days of the month. 

A portion of the party was now transferred to Cougar creek, some 5 miles from 
the summit of Rogers pass in the Selkirk range, and a survey of the newly-discovered 
caves in the Cougar valley commenced. <A description of the valley and the caves 
will be found below. The balance of the party were employed cutting out a trail up 
the valley of the Amiskwi river, the one line lying immediately west of the Yoho 
valley. 

On August 9, the party, having returned from the Selkirks, pushed northward 
up the stream named. The distance from the railway to the Amiskwi pass is about 
27 miles. Over part of it a rough trail exists; the balance is through primeval forest. 
Before reaching the pass, a very striking waterfall, on the east side of the valley, 
dropping fully 800 feet in a series of beautiful cascades, furnishes a feature that may 
be classed with the Takakkaw and Twin falls. The name of “ Amiskwi falls ” is sug- 
gested. 

Arrived at the summit of the pass, a view of unsurpassed grandeur bursts upon 
the vision. To the north, across the valley of Blaeberry river, Mount Mummery (11,000 
feet) mingles its double snowy peaks with the clouds, while down its sides, pour from 
every direction a wild confusion of ice cascades, culminating in one grand torrent of 
ice, broken and seamed throughout by huge crevasses and reaching far down into the 
valley. Northwestward lies the historic Howse pass of early fur-trading days, and 
beyond, to the north, rise the giants of the range: Mounts Forbes, Columbia, Bryce,. 
Lyell, Athabaska and Saskatchewan. Here, you are on the farther side of the Wapta 
snow-field and the north faces of Mounts Habel, Collie and Baker greet the eye. They 
present sheer rock precipices, rising grandly from the valley below, and between their 
towers and buttresses pour rivers of ice from the great storage basin of the Wapta 
snow-field. The valley has wonderful charms of alpine scenery, and excellent fishing,. 
combined with perfect camp grounds, render it a spot well worthy of attention from 
tourists. 

I regret to say that the landscape was again veiled in smoke and, although the 
party was camped on the pass and at other points along the valley from August 13 to. 
29, it only succeeded in occupying nine peaks and was unable to finish the work in 
this locality. Owing to incomplete data, the altitudes are not yet computed. 

On September 2, a station was occupied on Mount Hurd at an altitude of 9,265: 
feet. On September 6, the summit of Mount Vaux was reached; altitude 10,900 feet. 
On the 11th, two additional stations were completed on Mount Hurd; and on the 12th. 
a rock cairn was placed on the crest of Mount Duchesnay, at 9,592 feet, and pheto- 
graphs and azimuths taken therefrom. On September 15, stations were »eeupied on 
the west side of Porcupine creek, near Leanchoil. 

During the entire month of September the weather was very broken, and clouds. 
and rain were much in evidence. For this period, when the party was unable to climb, ~ 
it was employed making a traverse of the railway, and tieing in with the peaks occu-: 
pied, from Leanchoil easterly to Ottertail and westerly towards Palliser. 

On September 14 and 16, a traverse was made of the road leading from Leanchoit 
station to Ice River valley, and on the 17th and 18th the party moved up to the head 
of that stream. Camp was located here until October 1, but it was only found possible: 
to occupy three peaks, and the valley will again have to be visited. 

Climbing was now closed for the season, as winter had practically set in on the: 
peaks, so the party returned to the railway and spent the intervals of fine weather, 
until the 27th, in traversing the railway to a point between Palliser and Golden, in tak- 
ing views at various points along the traverse and in hunting up and tying in section 
lines with the traverse and cairns set on the several peaks in view from the railway. 
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On October 28, 30 and 31, a traverse was made of the roads, both old and new, 
from Laggan station to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s chalet at Lake 
Louise; also of the road now in course of construction to Moraine lake. On Novem- 
ber 2 the party returned to Calgary, and was paid off. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1906 —Amiskwi Valley, Otto Creek, Valley of Otterhead 
river, Moose Creek Valley, Beaverfoot Range, Kick- 
ing Horse Canyon, ete. 


Sir,—The party left Calgary for the field of operations on June 10. With one 
assistant, the writer stopped at Banff to take some views from Sulphur mountain, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the speed of the plates to be used during the survey; and 
then returned to Calgary to develop these test plates. The remainder of the party 
gathered at Laggan, to which point the pack horses and survey outfit had been sent 
two days before. 


PTARMIGAN LAKE COUNTRY. 


A short distance northeast from Laggan, on the Canadian Pacific railway, lie 
some beautiful alpine valleys dotted with small lakes and enclosed by strikingly bold 
snow-clad peaks. This region, situated chiefly in townships 29 and 30, range 15, west 
of the 5th meridian, has begun to attract the attention of the tourist; so much so, 
that in 1905 the railway company put in a well-graded pony trail to accommodate 
visitors to the mountains staying at Lake Louise chalet. As previous surveys had not 
embraced this particular locality, a camp was taken near the summit of the water- 
shed between Bow and Red Deer rivers, and later a second camp was established on 
the head-waters of Red Deer river. In all, ten peaks were climbed in the vicinity and 
twenty camera stations occupied, furnishing full information for mapping. Work 
here was closed’on July 4 

At this high altitude, the spring had barely set in and snow was still lying plenti- 
fully on the passes, and the lakes were clad with ice. It snowed every other day, thereby 
much retarding the work. The lake near the summit of the pass from the Bow valley, 
forming one of the extreme sources of Red Deer river, is locally called Ptarmigan 
lake. It is well named, for round its shores, in all the adjacent valleys and on the 
alpine slopes above the timber-line, flocks of this most interesting species of the grouse 
family (lagopus leucurus) abound. They are a very valuable feature of the bird life 
of the Rocky Mountains park, and should be rigourously protected; more particularly 
the robbing of their nests should be punished. Through the main valleys connecting 
with the head-waters of Red Deer river are deeply-worn ruts made years ago by large 
herds of buffalo passing to and from Bow, Red Deer and Saskatchewan rivers, show- 
ing that these sheltered valleys were their favourite wintering grounds. 

Two exceptionally fine peaks, mounts Douglas and Drummond, named after noted 
naturalists, rear their massive forms on opposite sides of Red Deer river. In their 
vicinity are a number of most charmingly picturesque lakes. The larger valleys of 
the district present rolling park lands and open pine woods, and furnish a paradise 
for botanists and those desiring to camp amidst beautiful mountain scenery. As a 
tourist resort, the locality may be recorded as one of the most attractive of the entire 
Rocky Mountains park. 


ALPINE CLUB OF CANADA. 


In March of the current year the Alpine Club of Canada was organized at Win- 
nipeg. It was based upon the principle that it should be a national institution and 
that its first object should be to interest the people of Canada in their own mountain 
regions. To this end, it was decided to hold a first annual camp at the summit of 
Yoho pass, in the Yoho National park, from the 9th to the 16th of July, with accom- 
modation for one hundred persons. 
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At this early stage of the club such an undertaking would have been impossible 
but for assistance rendered from three special sources, viz.: From the Dominion Govy- 
ernment by contributing the services of the writer’s survey party, from the Govern- 
ment of Alberta and private persons by money contributions, and from a number of 
the mountain outfitters, who contributed men, horses and outfits, free of charge, to 
make this first camp a success... And a success it was. One hundred and twelve per- 
sons were present, among whom were representatives from England, the United States 
and South Africa, and from numerous points throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada. No spot in the entire system of Canada’s mountain splendours could have 
been found where more diverse and representative features are presented, and the im- 
mediate result of that camp has been to bring the club’s membership, within its first 
year, up to one hundred and sixty-five, with an enthusiastic demand for a repetition 
of the camp for next year, when the attendance promises to be much larger. 

The survey party was engaged with this camp until July 18. 


AMISKWI VALLEY AND OTTO CREEK. 


To the west of the President’s range lies the valley of Amiskwi river leading over 
a watershed, shown on a previous explorer’s map as “ Baker pass,” to Blaeberry river, 
and thus to the head-waters of the Saskatchewan, via the old Howse pass. About half- 
way between Kicking Horse river, into which the Amiskwi flows, and Baker pass, a 
tributary enters the latter stream from the northwest. By following the tributary to 
its source a pass is arrived at which likewise leads to Blaeberry river. They have been 
named, respectively, Otto creek and Otto pass. 

This depression cuts into the eastern edge of Van Horne range on a course parallel 
to its direction, and from July 20 until August 2, the party was engaged in gathering 
such topographical information as could be reached from it. Seven peaks were climbed 
and thirteen camera stations occupied. Two additional climbs were made in the 
Amiskwi valley and four camera stations occupied to supplement information obtained 
the previous season, but found inadequate owing to smoke from bush fires. During 
the dates above mentioned frequent showers occurred and some hail and snow fell, 
but not sufficient to interfere materially with the work. Both the Amiskwi and Otto 
Creek valleys are densely timbered. Much of the timber, chiefly spruce, is of mer- 
chantable value and lies within the timber limits of the Palliser Mills Company. 


VALLEY OF OTTERHEAD RIVER. 


Van Horne range was next entered by way of Otterhead river. An old lumber 
road extends for about 2 miles up the stream, but from that point on, a pony trail 
had to be cut out clear to the head of the valley, a distance of about 9 miles through 
thick timber. About half-way the stream forks, a tributary coming in from the north- 
east. The westerly or main stream was followed to the pass at the head of the valley, 
which leads across a glacier to a valley discharging its waters into Blaeberry river. On 
the west side of the pass stands a flat rock mass, which, seen from the direction of the 
valley, has a very striking appearance, rising into the air like a huge spike. Direstly 
to the south of it an easy pass gives access to a large valley with many tributaries, al} 
sending glacier fed torrents to feed Glenogle creek, which joins Kicking Horse river 
near Glenogle station on the railway. 

The work was carried for some distance down on the Blaeberry side of the pass, 
and also into the Glenogle Creek valley as far as it was possible to extend it. On the 
20th the ascent of mount Deville was commenced, but a heavy fall of snow forced a 
return, and as this early snowfall entirely changed the character of the landscape for 
several days, the party was compelled to move on. 

Altogether, between the 5th and 2ist August, nine peaks were ascended and six- 
teen camera stations occupied. Throughout this period of the work, smoke from bush 
fires was a highly detrimental factor. The valley is in parts heavily timbered with 
good merchantable spruce, but is understood to be already under license. 
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MOOSE CREEK VALLEY. 


Work was now transferred to the south side of Kicking Horse river, and a move 
made up the Beaverfoot as far as Ice river. A peak was climbed close to the Shining 
Beauty mine on the north side of the latter, and two camera stations occupied. The 
Shining Beauty has been working steadily all summer. It employs about thirty men. 
The ore—silver, copper and zinc, with a trace of gold—yields about $49 to the ton. 
About thirty-five tons of supplies have been packed in for winter consumption, and it 
is understood that the company owning it are about to put in an up-to-date concen- 
trator. 

Dense smoke on August 26 rendered photographing impossible, and compelled 
the party to move on up the Beaverfoot valley to Moose creek. 

Moose creek, as it is locally called, is in fact the actual source of Beaverfoot river. 
Utilizing the smoky weather for travelling, the party went direct to the head of the 
valley by means of a trail leading to a mine now being operated by the Shining Beauty 
Company. Rain on the 27th and 28th cleared the atmosphere, and on the 29th and 
30th climbs were made of mount Sharp and Helmet mount, both peaks being situated 
at the head of Moose creek. 

On September 3, a climb was made of Zine mountain. On the east slopes of 
this mass the mine above referred to is situated. A tunnel has been pushed in more 
than 200 feet and some excellent ore taken out—zine, silver and copper—but no work 
is now being done except the yearly development necessary to hold it. On the 4th, 
stations were occupied along the north edge of the Washmawapta glacier, giving data 
to map the glacier and also overlooking the head of the Ottertail valley and Ochre 
creek, tributary to Vermilion river. From the 5th to the 9th it rained incessantly, 
and no work could be done. 

Two other stations were occupied in connection with this tract of country. In 
all, nine peaks were climbed and eight camera stations occupied. 

Moose creek is remarkable for the large flocks of wild goat seen on the steep slopes 
of mounts Sharp and Helmet and around the moraines of the Washmawapta glacier. 


BEAVERFOOT RANGE. 


On September 13, the party proceeded up the Beaverfoot valley and, crossing the 
watershed, camped on the head-waters of Kootenay river. From now on, until Octo- 
ber 2, the energies of the party were concentrated upon obtaining data to map the 
Beaverfoot valley and inclosing ranges, and to obtain as much data as could be got 
from summits along the Beaverfoot range. 

The Beaverfoot valley is 6 to 8 miles wide and densely timbered. On the east 
side a good pony trail leads up Beaverfoot and down Kootenay river to Windermere 
and Steele. On the west a wagon road connects Palliser station on the Canadian 
Pacific railway with the Palliser Mill Company’s camp, about 10 miles up the river. 
Down the centre of the valley, on the Kootenay side of the watershed, open meadows 
dotted with ponds extend for about 8 miles. These facilities were used to move the 
camp, but in the case of every ascent made on either side, it was necessary to cut 
out from 3 to 4 miles of trail through dense woods to attain a point from which a 
summit could be reached. From the crests of the Beaverfoot range splendid views 
were obtained of the broad Columbia valley, glistening in every direction as the sun 
shone on winding river and innumerable ponds and channels covering the valley 
bottom in a network; beyond, lay the serried, snow-clad array of the Spillimacheen 
mountains. To cover this section, eight peaks were ascended and thirteen camera 
stations occupied. 

All the good timber tributary to Beaverfoot river is under license to the Palliser 
Mill Company. A tract has been burned along the northeast slopes of the Beaverfoot 
range, but south of the meadows previously referred to,. large tracts are found on both 
sides of the Kootenay valley that are still intact and would be of great merchantable 
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value if there were a waterway of sufficient volume to carry the logs. The timber is 
chiefly spruce and Douglas fir, with a considerable quantity of pine, particularly on 
the northeast side of the valley. 

Game is very abundant, moose and smaller deer being found in the woods sur- 
rounding the meadows referred to, where there are a numbr of salt-licks, and goats 
on all the peaks above timber-line. The crests and long ridges of the Beaverfoot 
range seem to be a favourite spot for goats. They were seen here in every direction 
in flocks, sunning themselves, and were so tame and would come so close that they 
could be hit by tossing a pebble. Grouse of two kinds are very plentiful in the woods 
and ptarmigan on the slopes above timber. Indications of a few beaver were seen 
around the meadows near the watershed and in Ice river valley, but they are few, and 
it will only be by careful protection that they will be saved from extinction. 


KICKING HORSE CANYON, 


Between the 6th and 15th October four ascents were made along the lower canyon 
of Kicking Horse river and eight camera stations occupied. The weather during this 
period was broken, and the winter snows gradually collected on the summits, so the 
traverse of the railway line was picked up at Glenogle, where it had been discontinued 
the previous year, and on days when.climbing was out of the question it was carried 
forward westerly to Golden. 


TRAVERSE OF THE RAILWAY. 


From the 16th to the end of October a careful traverse of the railway was carried 
from Golden to Donald and ties made with established survey corners, the main camp 
having been moved to Moberly for this purpose. Camp was broken up on November 
1, and the party returned to Calgary. 


STATISTICS OF THE SEASON’S SURVEY. 


The season was an exceptionally fine one, the field work extending over 154 days. 
Of these, forty-eight days were spent in preparing for the survey, moving camp, rest 
on Sundays and storing outfit; sixteen days were lost through bad weather, rain or 
snow; six were lost through smoke from bush fires; and the remainder, eighty-four 
days, were spent upon the actual work of the survey. 

Altogether forty-seven ascents were made and eighty-nine camera stations occu- 
pied, from which 471 plates were exposed. At each camera station a round of photo- 
_ graphs were taken and azimuths to obtain orient points for the views. To reach the 
peaks with instruments, 24 miles of trail had to be cut through thick timber. Along 
the railway, 25 miles of traverse were made between Glenogle and Donald, each course 
being chained twice to ensure accuracy. 

Three kinds of plates were used, viz: Seed’s non-halation L. Ortho, Lumiére non- 
halation A orthochromatic and Cramer’s slow isochromatic. The Seed plate has a 
unit of exposure of five seconds with the orange screen used, the Lumiére ten seconds 
and the Cramer fifteen seconds. The Lumiére plates give the best results. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 


The topographical survey of the main range of the Rocky mountains has now 
been completed westerly as far as Columbia river at Golden. It extends, generally 
speaking, 20 miles on either side of the railway, being bounded on the north by 
parallel 51° 31’ N. latitude, by the Pipestone and Bow passes and by Blaeberry river; 
and on the south by parallel 51° N. latitude, by the summit of the range and by the 
south boundary of the Railway Belt. In order, however, to connect with the survey 
of the Selkirk range, from Beavermouth to Revelstoke it is still necessary to make a 
survey of the Spillimacheen mountains and the Dog-Tooth range, lying between 
Columbia and Beaver rivers south of the railway. There also remains a portion north 
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of the railway between Blaeberry and Columbia rivers. The Spillimacheen mountains 
are of considerable importance, owing to mining interests held in their midst, and 
there is a growing demand for maps of that region. It is proposed to fill in the gaps 
outlined by another season’s work. 

The map work of the mountain territory surveyed is now being pushed forward 


“as rapidly as possible. The tremendous influx of tourists, hunters and those engaged 


in scientific research has caused the railway company to add yearly to its mountain 
hotels until what were formerly small chalets are now magnificent edifices offering 
the most refined comforts of civilization. This influx, to which a very considerable 
zest has been added by the formation of the Alpine Club of Canada, means an ever- 
increasing revenue to Alberta and British Columbia through catering to the wants 
of these people. There is a constant demand for accurate maps. While it is impossi- 
ble to complete a map of the whole until the field work is completed, this office has 
been endeavouring to put out advance sheets of the parts most required by tourists, 
and will, during the coming winter, get ready an advance topographical sheet of Yoho 
park with that object in view. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1907.—Dogtooth Mts., Beaverfoot Range, Spillimacheen, 
Blaeberry, Bluewater, etc. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report on the past season’s 
operations :— 

Work in the field was commenced on June 21, and a party sent to Paradise 
valley, near lake Louise, where it was required to obtain some missing photographic 
clata. Here also the party, under instructions from the deputy minister, assisted the 
Alpine Club of Canada in the organization and effectiveness of its second annual 
eamp. Without such assistance the camp would have been impossible, for there are 
as yet few trained mountaineers in Canada, and the members of my climbing parties 
acted as guides upon this occasion. These, through long experience, are the equals. 
and in some respects the superiors of Swiss guides. 

A word concerning the Alpine Club may not be amiss. It was organized on 
March 27, 1906, with a membership of 79, which has in less than two years increased 
to over 300. Members are scattered through the length and breadth of Canada, from 
Flalifax to Vancouver. The membership is not confined to Canada, but extends to 
Australia, South Africa, France, England, Ireland and the United States of America, 
where it has representatives in ten states of the union. Three members of the Alpine 
Club of England, the oldest and most exclusive.of all the Alpine clubs of the world, 
and three Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, are among the Canadian club’s 
members. 

The result of the organization is the springing up of a most enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of Canada’s mountain regions by Canadians, especially noticeable during the 
past summer, when more real mountaineering was done in the Canadian Rockies 
than for three years previous, not only by our own people but by people from other 
countries. 

The value of the club was immediately recognized by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way company, and this powerful corporation has given it all possible assistance since 
its inception, quickly foreseeing that the thousands of which its membership will 
ultimately consist will be the best possible medium for converting the splendid Alpine 
tracts of Canada into a revenue producing centre, such as the European Alps, froni 
the inflow of tourists. 

On July 15 the survey party was sent to Golden, B.C., in charge of M. P. Bridge- 
land, D.L.S., my chief assistant, and climbing and photography for mapping purposes 
was immediately begun. : 

Accompanied by two assistants and a packer I made a flying trip up the Yoho 
valley to the Yoho glacier, where metal plates had been set out the previous year 
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for the purpose of ascertaining the rate of movement of the great ice tongue here 
outflowing from the Wapta ice field. Too little attention has been bestowed upon 
this branch of science by the government surveyors in the mountains, and, though 
possessing the best opportunities owing to the vast areas of ice and snow distributed 
along the higher portions of the several mountain ranges, most of the observations 
made so far have been by scientists from other countries. 

Having checked the movements of the plates for the year, and made a quick 
photographic survey of the icefall and surrounding valley, I proceeded to Golden and, 
organizing two parties, crossed Columbia river. One party under Mr. Bridgeland 
was put to work in the Dogtooth mountains on the headwaters of Grizzly and Quartz 
creeks. With the other I carried the work southward along the west side of Columbia 
river, 

On August 25 Mr. Bridgeland’s party recrossed Columbia river and commenced 
a survey of the Beaverfoot range southward along Columbia river valley. At the 
same time I pushed into the Spillimacheen mountains with the intention of parallel- 
ing the work of the party on the east side of the Columbia. 

Much delay and hindrance was caused to the work by the exceptionally stormy 
wet weather encountered during the months of August and September. It was in- 
tended that Mr. Bridgeland’s party should work southward to the junction of 
Kootenay and Columbia rivers, but it was found impossible to get farther than thirty 
miles from Golden. 

On the other side of the Columbia the dense forests extending many miles back 
from the stream forced us to keep to the heads of the tributary streams and to work 
from these sources to the peaks overlooking the valley of the main waterway. 

Between the north and south branches of Spillimacheen river and southward 
therefrom lies a magnificent tract of truly Alpine country, with wide icefields reach- 
ing in every direction, from which rise sharp peaks, snow-clad domes and rocky 
precipices in the wildest confusion, many of the peaks attaining an altitude of little 
less than 11,000 feet above sea level. Icefalls are everywhere, and waterfalls leap front 
sheer heights many hundreds of feet to the beautiful Alpine valleys below. This 
tract is practically unknown and unmapped; the peaks are unnamed, and, except in 
so far as it has been visited by the mining prospector, it is a new region and yet 
remains to be explored. It is the home of the caribou and wild goat, and would 
furnish a paradise for the tourist and lover of nature if properly brought to notice. 
Moreover, Columbia river as a navigable waterway, and pony trails made by pros- 
pectors up the main valleys to numerous mining prospects, render it comparatively 
€asy of access. + 

On September 19, owing to the continued wet weather, and the necessity of 
doing some work up Blaeberry river, and along the Columbia below Golden, I crossed 
the river and called in Mr. Bridgeland’s party. This party was now sent up the 
Blaeberry to obtain sufficient data to enable the work carried northward from Kick- 
ing Horse valley to be mapped along the Blaeberry. 

With my own party, I made a flying trip up Bluewater river and occupied several 
peaks in that vicinity. I then, with Donald as a base, occupied three of the outlying 
peaks of Dogtooth range as far as Quartz creek near Beavermouth, thus completing 
the work which Mr. Bridgland had been unable to finish owing to bad weather. 

The last two weeks of October were occupied by Mr. Bridgeland’s party in 
making a traverse up Blaeberry river to tie in the camera stations he had previously 
occupied. With my own party I made a traverse along the railway from Donald to 
Beavermouth, using the railway as a base to tie in the camera stations occupied on 
both sides of the Columbia valley. 

October was an exceptionally fine month, and good work was accomplished, thus 
caving an otherwise disastrous season. The survey was closed upon that previously 
made of the Selkirk range, and information is now at hand to furnish topographical. 
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maps of the mountain area lying along both sides of the Canadian Pacific railway 
between The Gap at the eastern escarpment and Revelstoke at the second crossing 
occupied. This belt of topographically surveyed country extends ireely to the 
limits of the railway belt. 

During the season forty peaks were climbed and seventy-seven camera stations 
occupied thereon. In addition twenty-four camera stations were occupied along the 
railway at various points of vantage. Four hundred and thirty-one plates were ex- 
posed and data completed to enable the mapping of more than one thousand square 
miles of mountain country, which work will be performed during the coming winter 
and spring. 


TRIANGULATION SURVEYS IN THE RAILWAY BELT OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, UPPER AND LOWER COLUMBIA. 


P. A. Carson, D.L.S., 1906.—Storm Mt., Amiskwi, Mt. King, Blaeberry, Beaverfoot, 
erie cheers North Fork, Beavermouth, Mt. Bonney, 
Ilecillewatt, Albert, ete. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit to you the following report of my field opera- 
tions on the triangulation in British Columbia in connection with the trigonometrical 
section of the Topographical Survey of Canada, for the season of 1906, with an 
accompanying map. 

I will quote, sir, from your letter dated the 4th day of July, 1906, “ A surveyor 
should devote the greatest care to the preparation of his annual report, that being the 
only thing which Parliament and the public have before them to form an opinion of 
the surveyor’s efficiency.” It would seem, therefore, that the object of a surveyor’s 
annual report is not so much to give to the department an exhaustive technical treatise 
on the surveyor’s field operations as to present to the public at large a clear account 
of the work performed, and to impart such knowledge and information~as the sur- 
veyor has gleaned while in the fleld. 

How often during the past season was I asked by tourist, merchant, farmer, pros- 
pector, by every one I met, that perpetual question: “ What is your survey for?” 
To the average person the need of ordinary surveys for the subdivision of agricultural 
lands, or defining mineral claims, is at once apparent. But a triangulation survey of 
the mountains, well, to almost all, the necessity and object of such a survey are in- 
comprehensible. 

I would say, therefore, by way of explanation, that the object of this trian- 
gulation survey is a purely practical one, viz.: of providing by a system of trian- 
gulation a number of permanent reference marks available for the extension, over 
adjacent areas, of surveys of all kinds—the subdivision of agricultural lands, defining 
the limits and boundaries of the Railway Belt, mineral claims, timber limits, ete.— 
which are so necessary to the development and administration of all new countries. 
On account of the mountainous nature of that vast tract of country lying in the 
embrace of the Rocky and Selkirk mountains, the surveys of British Columbia are 
necessarily of an isolated nature, in contrast with the gigantic system of surveys so 
admirably developed and extended in the comparatively level provinces of Western 
Canada. The huge framework of the system could not be extended through the 
mountains, where it was impossible to run base lines. Consequently, to perform 
required surveys in isolated valleys it was often necessary to run slender and unreliable 
traverses over many weary and expensive miles.. Such a method was of course objec- 
tionable, and the difficulty was solved by a triangulation survey which establishes 
convenient permanent reference points for commencing all kinds of new surveys. 
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and besides forms a bond connecting the main system of Dominion surveys with its 
outlying parts, making the whole depend upon the same astronomic and geodetic 
data, and securing a uniformity and consistency for the entire system not other- 
wise obtainable. 

The method of performing such a triangulation survey is as follows: With the 
assistance of all existing maps and other information of the country to be embraced 
by the survey, a system of triangles is projected. The shape of the triangles is 
dependent only on the rule that no angle of a triangle should be greater than 120° or 
less than 30°; the length of the sides of the triangles varies according to the nature 
of the country, the precision required and the objects to be gained. In this survey 
the sides of the triangles are from 15 to 20 miles in length. A reconnaissance 
party visits the projected stations and decides upon their suitability or chooses other 
nearby stations in their stead. In this the surveyor in charge of the reconnaissance 
is guided by many circumstances and conditions, such as: the existence of trails or 
other feasible routes by which the stations may be reached, the accessibility of the 
summits, the permanence and suitability of the peaks (an ice capped peak will not 
answer), the prominence of the neighbouring peaks and ranges, the intervisibility of 
the different stations, and so on; and upon his success in fixing these stations largely 
depends the ultimate success of the triangulation. 

When the stations have been fixed and signals erected, horizontal angles are 
carefully observed at each station. A base line is also located and accurately mea- 
sured; then by gradually increasing triangles it is projected and extended to the main 
system. At certain stations astronomical observations for azimuth are taken, and the 
latitude and longitude also determined. By means of these data,_ viz. the linear 
measurements of the base line, the angular measurements of the triangles carefully 
weighed and adjusted, and the determination of azimuth, latitude and longitude, there 
are then calculated the relative positions of all the triangulation stations and other 
secondary reference points. 

From observed and corrected vertical angles at the different stations may be 
determined the altitudes above sea-level of all stations, mountain peaks, and other 
reference points, using certain known altitudes, such as the rail-levels of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, as media of reference. Altitudes so calculated are more accurate 
than those obtained from unreliable and limited aneroid readings. 

Each triangulation station on the summit or peak of a mountain is marked in a 
permanent manner. The permanent mark adopted for this survey consists of a brass 
bolt six inches long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, with a flat square head 
one and one-half inches square and one-half inch thick. This bolt is set in a hole 
drilled in the rock and firmly fixed by cement. The head of the bolt is stamped with 
the number of the station in Roman numerals followed by the Greek letter A, or tri- 
angle; the apex of the triangle faces the north at the centre of the head of the bolt, and 
is the geodetic point. Besides its number, the station is generally given a name, such 
as the local name of the peak or range on which the station is situated. 

As reference points for accurately determining the position of the permanent mark 
at any future time, are placed four separate iron bolts, set in holes drilled in the rock 
and fixed with cement. The bolts are each 6 feet distant from the geodetic point, 
and bear respectively north, south, east and west from it. This method of placing 
reference marks was followed as closely as circumstances would permit, and a detailed 
description of each station was taken and recorded. 

Signals for observing upon from other stations were erected as follows: With 
the geodetic point exactly at the centre of its base, a conical stone cairn was built, 
measuring from 6 to 8 feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet in diameter at the top, and 
from 6 to 10 feet high. Surmounting the cairn was placed a truncated cone of tin, two 
feet in diameter at the base, one foot at the top and two feet high. The top of the 
signal in each case is vertically above the geodetic point. The individual measure- 
ments of each signal were taken and recorded. 
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The triangulation of the Rocky mountains in the vicinity of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, and its extension westward within the Railway Belt, British 
Columbia, was commenced by Mr. W. S. Drewry, D.L.S., who began operations in the 
spring of 1889, and carried on the work for four successive seasons. During this time 
signals were set and angles observed at eighteen stations of a primary system of simple 
triangles, extending from the fifth initial meridian westward to Mount Iing, in town- 
ship 27, range 19, west of the 5th meridian. The tract embraced by this network is 
some 110 miles in length and has an average breadth of 20 miles. For this triangula- 
tion a base line about one and one-half miles in length was measured near Cochrane, 
Alta., and extended to the main triangulation. Mr. Drewry also established signals 
westward into the Selkirk range, but here the simple system of triangulation was 
enlarged, and a double chain of triangles carried across. Eight signals in all were 
placed, crossing the summit of the Selkirks and reaching as far westward as Twin 
Butte, 10 miles east of Revelstoke. No angles, however, were observed west of Mount 
King, and at none of the stations were permanent marks placed. 

In the spring of 1893, Mr. Drewry began work on the Alaskan boundary for the 
British Columbia Government, and about the same time a decreasing demand for 
lands within the Railway Belt, as well as in the whole of Western Canada, resulted in 
an almost stagnant condition of Dominion surveys for several years, and of course a 
corresponding deecrease in the Government Survey appropriation. The triangulation 
survey of the Rocky mountains was consequently discontinued, and remained in abey- 
ance until the renewed activities of the past few years in mining and lumbering opera- 
tions, and an influx of settlers in the many fertile agricultural and fruit growing 
valleys of British Columbia showed the necessity of recommencing the triangulation. 

My instructions, dated June 2, 1906, read: “ You are to take up the work where it 
was left by Mr. Drewry, in 1892, as shown on the accompanying diagram, and to 
extend it westward. The main object of your work duri ing the present season will be 
to establish permanent marks at the stations which are to be occupied, to erect signals 
for observing angles next season, and to select a place for measuring a base line. The 
latter should not be less than 5 miles.” I left Ottawa on June 5 for Calgary, where 
I outfitted for the field. 


STATION XIV (STORM MOUNT). 


Storm mountain, on whose summit station xiv is situated, was the first station 
visited, being on the western limit of the completed portion of the triangulation. It 
is a high mountain (altitude 10,300 feet) at the summit of the Rockies, on the bound- 
ary between the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia. The mountain lies in the 
southerly portion of township 26, range 15, west of the 5th meridian, and is visible 
from Castle Mountain railway station, being about 6 miles distant therefrom in 
a southwesterly direction. To reach Storm mountain we camped at Castle Mountain 
railway station, 16 miles west of Banff, on the left bank of Bow river. There 
is a good camping ground with excellent pasturage for horses on the small flat 
between the railway and Castle mountain. By following the old tote road westerly up 
Bow river for nearly 2 miles, we discovered an easy ford over the river, which at 
this date, June 19, was still very low, owing to recent cool weather. The Vermilion 
trail was connected with at the ford, being about half a mile west of the mouth of 
Vermilion creek. The trail keeps to high ground on the west side of the creek and 
was in fairly good condition. There are several small lakes along Vermilion creek, 
in one of which we made some fine catches of large Dolly Varden trout. Some good 
timber still exists along the trail, although a great deal has been cut for railway ties. 
The trail follows the south fork of Vermilion creek to Vermilion pass, a distance of 
about 8 miles from the railway. There are many westerners who still maintain 
that Vermilion pass offers a better, though longer route for a railway (via Cast!e 
mountain, Vermilion pass, Vermilion, Kootenay and Beaverfoot rivers) than the pre- 
sent line of the Canadian Pacific railway over Big Hill or Kicking Horse pass. The 
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altitude of Gastle Mountain station is 4,660 feet, and that of the summit of Ver- 
milion pass about 5,300 feet, or a difference in elevation of 647 feet in over 7 miles. 
The grade on the western slope would be even less. The pass is fairly wide, with no 
danger of rock or snowslides. 

About half a mile south of the pass, the trail crosses a small stream forming 
the head-waters of Vermilion river, flowing southerly. Here we pitched camp with 
Storm mountain lying to the east. The ascent of Storm mountain was made up its 
south slope. We descended along Vermilion river by trail for one and a half miles 
to the mouth of a small mountain stream flowing from the south base of Storm 
mountain. We ascended the small valley of this creek, guided by an old blazed trail, till 
we reached timber-line at the head of the stream. Then attacking the steep snow-covered 
south slope of the mountain we attained the broad summit of Storm mountain after 
a climb of five and a half hours. I will not attempt to describe the magnificent pano- 
rama which may be seen from this mountain, the ever-changing lights and shadows 
rising and falling on the frowning peaks of rock and the cold bare fields of eternal 
snow, extending in every direction to the blue horizon. The summit of Storm moun- 
tain was covered with 3 feet of snow, and on the eastern ledge of the peak a huge 
snow cornice 10 feet high hung over the precipice. Drewry’s cairn, a silent monu- 
ment to the sometime presence of man, was in good condition after its fifteen years 
of solitary vigil. The cairn was covered with snow and the rocks were frost bound, 
but after considerable prying we managed to reach the bottom of the monument. In 
a hole drilled in the rock at the true centre of the base of the old cairn was placed 
a brass bolt (for description see above) fixed in cement. The head of the bolt was 
stamped with the number of the station in Roman numerals, followed by a triangle 
with its apex at the centre of the head of the marker. The apex of the triangle is the 
geodetic point. As reference marks were set four separate iron spikes in the rock 
and fixed with cement. Each reference mark is 6 feet from the geodetic point, and 
they bear respectively north, south, east and west from it. 

Over the permanent mark the conical stone cairn was rebuilt in the same posi- 
tion as before. The cairn measures 8 feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet at the 
top, and is 8 feet high. Surmounting the cairn a truncated cone of tin was placed. 
It was filled with stones and securely wired to the cairn. The top of the tin signal 
is 10 feet vertically above the geodetic point. 

The day of the ascent, June 23, was a clear summer day, and during our five 
hours’ stay on the summit our heads were hot and perspiring with the heat of the sun, 
while our feet were numb with cold. The thermometer registered 72° F. on the 
summit at 2.30 p.m. The descent to camp was made in two hours and forty-five 
minutes by a series of rapid glissades and hurried scrambles over scree and shale. 
The day after our climb we were attacked with snow blindness, having neglected to 
take snow glass with us up the mountain, and the bright and sparkling sun wrought 
havoe with our eyes. Our faces too were frightfully sunburnt. 

There is very little grass for horses in the vicinity of Vermilion pass, although 
our horses managed to find some pickings along the trail. Game is somewhat scarce, 
too, in this district, although we saw traces of bear, deer and marten. The trout fish- 
ing is excellent, rainbow or cut-throat trout (Salmo mykiss) and Dolly Varden trout 
(Salvelinus malma) being plentiful in the small lakes and streams, although the fish 
are such gluttons that to a true angler their capture seems like slaughter. 


STATION XVIII. 


From Castle mountain the horses were sent to Field, B.C., via the old Canadian 
Pacific Railway tote road over the summit of Kicking Horse pass. The road is in 
very bad shape, but the trip was made without difficulty. The rest of the outfit was 
shipped by rail. 

To locate station xviii, Mr. Drewry travelled up Amiskwi river which flows into 
the Kicking Horse just below Emerald river, and in making the ascent of the mountain 
whereon he set the signal, he had, according to his report, “a hard, rather dangerous 
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climb.” IL learned at Field that the trail up the Amiskwi had not been used for soma 
time, and that station xviii (under which name, by the way, the mountain is locally 
known) could be much more easily reached via the Yoho valley. Following this ad- 
vice, we travelled to Emerald lake by an excellent wagon road, a distance of 7 
miles. Then we followed a well-cut trail along the north side of that beautiful lake 
leading up and over the Yoho pass to Yoho lake (or Summit lake) where the Cana- 
dian Alpine Club held its first annual camp this summer. We then followed the upper 
trail northerly up the Yoho, the trail being cut along the steep sides of Mount Vice- 
President and Michael peak almost at timber-line. From the high elevation of this 
trail may be seen some of the grandest scenery in the Rockies, Takakkaw falls, Daly 
glacier, Mount Daly, Mount Balfour, and the beautiful Yoho valley. Skirting lake 
Duchesnay the trail strikes a tributary of Yoho river, and a branch trail turns to the 
left, and ascends Little Yoho river, passing the broad form of Whaleback mountain, 
the Habel glacier—with the Isolated peak rising from the ice and snow—and reaches 
almost to Kiwetinok pass. We pitched camp at an altitude of 6,000 feet, beside 
the Little Yoho, a small mountain brook some 15 feet wide, with station xviii bearing 
northwest about two miles. There is a little grass in the valley of the Little Yoho, 
but in making this trip it is wise to camp at Emerald lake as there is no horse pas- 
turage at Yoho lake or along the upper trail. 

The ascent to station xviii was an easy one, with very little green timber or brush 
to retard progress, on account of the high elevation of our camp. Most of the trip 
was a steady ascent up huge snow-fields, and the summit was reached in three and 
one-half hours. The whole mountain was covered with deep snow, and a cornice rose 
on the easterly ledge of the peak to a height of 12 feet. A strong and bitterly cold 
wind blew all day, and during our enforced stay on the summit we suffered horribly 
from cold, although the thermometer really registered only 20° below freezing point. 
The wind so shook the transit, too, that good instrumental work was impossible. 

The view from station xviii is a grand one, especially over the enormous fields of 
ice and snow which extend far away to the north and east, the Wapta glacier and 
néyé, the Habel glacier, and the Waputik snowfield, and forever guarding the white 
landscape are the cold stern gendarmes, Mummery, Habel, Collie, Baker, Gordon and 
Balfour. To the south are the clustered peaks of Kerr, Marpole, President, Vice- 
President and Michael. In the southwest stretches the thin red line of the Van 
Horne range; and to the west, the dark green valleys and passes near the Blaeberry, 
- stretching northerly to Howse pass. 

On the summit of the mountains we found Drewry’s cairn in good condition, and 
at the centre of its base we set the brass permanent mark in a hole drilled in the 
rock, fixing it firmly with cement. The head of the brassmarker was stamped with 
the number of the station in Roman numerals, followed by a triangle with its apex’ 
at the centre of the square head of the bolt. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic 
point. Two reference points were placed, being iron bolts, each set im holes drilled 
in the rock, and fixed with cement. One reference bolt is due south of the geodetic 
point and is 7 feet from it. The other reference bolt is due west of the geodetic 
point, and is 6 feet 6 inches from it. No other reference marks were placed owing 
to the deep snow on the north and east sides. 

Over the permanent mark the conical stone cairn was rebuilt in exactly the same 
position as before. Its dimensions are: Seven feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet at 
the top and 7 feet high. Surrounding the cairn a tin signal was placed as at station 
xiv. The top of the signal is 9 feet vertically above the geodetic point. 

We returned to Field as we came, having been absent six days, during which time 
we had three days’ rain with several inches of snow on the third day. 


STATION XVII (MOUNT KING). 


Station xvii is situated on the.summit of Mount King at the southerly end of Van: 
Horne range. This range of mountains extends from Kicking Horse river near Otter: 
tail in a northwesterly direction to the Blaeberry, and the red colour of the rock makes 
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the range easily distinguishable from a distance. The station lies in the northwest 
quarter of section 29, township 27, range 19, west of the 5th meridian, and is distant 
about 4 miles in a northwest direction from Ottertail railway station. 

The mountain is reached from Field by following the Ottertail wagon road down 
the south side of Kicking Horse river for three or three and one-half miles; then, 
- near the railway siding of Emerald, and about 300 yards east of a log house by the 
side of the wagon road, a trail turns off down into the Kicking Horse flats. This trail 
follows the river for about 3 miles when the stream may be easily forded. The trail 
then leads to some old logging shacks on Otterhead river. Another set of loggers’ 
cabins is situated a mile and a half above the first group, and camp should be pitched 
midway between the two logging camps. There is plenty of grass for horses along the 
low flats near the mouth of Otterhead river. Some of the timber along this stream 
has been logged and run to Palliser, but there still remain good limits of spruce, fir 
and cedar, although nearly all the timber is under license. Moose, deer and bear are 
plentiful in this vicinity, and a few goat on the mountain. 

Mount King is not an easy mountain to approach, as the timber at the base and 
on the lower slopes is full of windfall. The chmb is made easier by following some 
of the loggers’ trails which ascend for a short distance up the lower slopes. The best 
ascent from the east side is up the bed of a stream which flows into the Otterhead 
midway between the two groups of logging cabins. The best route then is to follow 
this draw to its basin, cross over a shoulder to the north, and descend into the basin 
of the largest creek (called locally Bear creek) which flows from Mount King into. 
the Otterhead. This basin is the objective point, but the ascent should not be assayed 
up Bear creek on account of the heavy growth of alder and brush lining that stream. 
Much arduous toil is saved by commencing the ascent at the proper point. On gain- 
ing the basin of Bear creek the remainder of the trip is up a steep aréte, which makes 
an interesting climb. We made the ascent from our camp on the Otterhead in seven 
hours and a half, taking things easy all the way. 

We found Drewry’s cairn on the summit, which is about 50 feet long east and 
west, but. only a narrow ledge of rock north and south, with a sheer drop of five hundred 
feet on the north side. The cairn was razed, and at the true centre of its base a brass 
marker was set in the solid rock and fixed with cement. The flat top of the marker 
was stamped with the number of that station xvii in Roman numerals, followed by 
' a triangle with its apex at the centre of the head of the marker. The apex of the 
triangle is the geodetic point. As reference marks three iron bolts were placed in 
holes drilled in the rock, and fixed with cement. Each bolt is 6 feet distant from the 
geodetic point, and they bear respectively south, east and west from it. 

Over the permanent mark the conical stone cairn was rebuilt in the same position 
as before. It measures 7 feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet at the top, and is 
6 feet 6 inches high. Surmounting the cairn a tin signal was placed. The top of the 
signal is 8 feet 6 inches vertically above the geodetic point. 

The ascent was made on July 4, and the day was bright and warm, with little or 
no wind. The thermometer registered 75° F. on the summit.at 3 p.m. The peak was 
covered with a lot of snow, and a huge cornice hung over the northerly ledge. The 
descent was made in four hours, after a very disagreeable trip down the alder-tangled 
bed of Bear creek. 


STATION XIX (BLAEBERRY). 


We next moved to Golden; a small lumber town lying in the Columbia valley at 
the mouth of Kicking Horse river, and then descended the Columbia valley about 8& 
miles by wagon road to the flag station.of Moberly. bs | 

Just west of Moberly siding there is a tract of land some 800 acres in extent 
lying between the railway and Columbia river, part of which is muskeg and part Soot 
hay land, but mostly inundated at high water during July and August, and the greater 
portion of September. An optimistic outsider has purchased this land, and intends 
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to attempt some extensive dyking and draining, although the neighbouring ranchers 
between Golden and Moberly cast doubt upon the feasibility of the scheme; they claim 
that it is impossible to drain off the abnormal seepage from:the mountains, as most 
of the land is lower than the bed of the Columbia. The enterprise should be watched 
with great interest, for on its success depends to a large degree the redemption of 
the extensive bottom-lands along the Columbia river. 

There are several prosperous ranchers between Golden and the Blaeberry, and excel- 
lent timber on the west side of the Columbia, some of which is being logged and run 
down to a saw-mill at Beavermouth. There is a good site for a saw-mill at the mouth 
of Blaeberry river, and the timber up that river is unexcelled in quality, fir, cedar and 
spruce growing thick, straight and sound, and of a convenient size for logging and 
driving. Most of the timber is on the east side of the river, that on the west side for 
a dozen miles being mostly burnt. The Blaeberry is a grand game district, moose, 
caribou, deer, bear and goat being plentiful, and at no distance from the railway. 

-Blaeberry river is a rapid glacial stream heading at the Howse pass. It has an 
average width of 40 feet, and a depth of 3 feet, and runs nearly 8 miles per hour. The 
valley is from half a mile to a mile in width, and in some places the river runs. 
through gravel flats, although at about 9 miles from the railway it emerges from a 
narrow canyon which extends for 6 or 7 miles up the river. There is very little grass 
for pasturage after leaving the Columbia valley until this canyon is passed. 

A good pack trail follows the east side of the Blaeberry from the Columbia, com- 
mencing just east of the Blaeberry railway bridge, although about half a mile west of 
Moberly, and a mile and a half east of the mouth of the Blaeberry, a trail turns off the 
old tote road and joins the main Blaeberry trail about 3 miles up the river. The 
mountain on which Mr. Drewry placed his cairn is on the west side of the river, and 
by the use of field-glasses the stone monument is visible from the trail. We ascended 
the Blaeberry about 6 miles, forded the stream at some shingle flats, and followed the 
west side of the river for about two miles and a half, cutting trail as we went. The 
ascent to the Blaeberry cairn was made via the southern slope of the mountain, up 
a wooded ridge covered with brulé and windfall, which made the trip to the timber- 
line very fatiguing. Above the limit of vegetation the ascent was quite easy, and the 
broad summit of the mountain was gained after a six-hour climb. 

Station xix (Blaeberry) was marked with the usual brass marker, set flush in 
the rock, and fixed with cement. The head of the marker was stamped with the num- 
ber of the triangulation station in Roman numerals, followed by a triangle with its 
apex at the centre of the head. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic point. As 
reference marks, four separate iron bolts were set in the rock, and fixed with cement. 
The bolts are each 6 feet from the geodetic point, and bear respectively north, south, 
‘east and west from it. Over the permanent mark a conical stone cairn was built, 
7 feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet at the top, and 6 feet high. Surmount-. 
ing the cairn the usual tin signal was placed for observing upon. The top of the 
signal is 8 feet vertically above the geodetic point. I afterwards discovered at some: 
of the stations subsequently visited, that the Blaeberry signal is very hard to discern, 
and would perhaps be better situated on a more prominent mountain lying to the 
northeast of the station as at present located. 

The descent from the mountain was made in three hours; we saw a herd of. 
mountain goat which allowed us to approach to within 50 yards. During our six 
days’ sojourn in the Blaeberry country we had three days’ rain. During the other three. 
days the weather was extremely hot, and mosquitoes were somewhat troublesoine. 


STATION XX (BEAVERFOOT), ‘ 


After returning to Golden, we journed up the Columbia valley by the Govern-. 
ment wagon road, our objective point being a cairn on the Beaverfoot range in town- 
ship 24, range 19, west of the 5th meridian. The Beaverfoot mountains lie between 
Columbia and Beaverfoot rivers, and extend from Kicking Horse river in a south- 
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easterly direction. Between this range and the Dogtooth mountains on the wes side 
of Columbia river, Columbia valley is low and flat and about 2 miles wide. The 
river is broad and slow of current, with numerous side channels, and duting the 
greater part of the summer floods nearly all the low hay lands in the valley to a depth 
of 8 or 4 feet. When the water recedes in the autumn, the farmers cut a great 
abundance of slough hay from the wet meadows. This hay, when left uncut and pro- 
tected by snow affords good pasturage for horses and cattle all winter, but when cut, 
il dries very quickly, and even when mixed with salt does not contain much nutriment. 
On the uplands of the valley the soil is sandy and dry, even gravelly, and needs irrigat- 
ing, for which plenty of water may be obtained in the many streams flowing from 
the mountains. The timber is mostly small poplar and birch, which is easily cleared, 
although on the lower ridges of the mountains good fir is found, most of which is 
under license, and is at present being cut for railway ties. There are a number of 
good farms for 7 miles above Golden, then 6 miles or so of poor land, when the farms 
recommence and extend for 100 miles up the valley. None of the land on the west 
side of the valley is taken up, as there is no wagon road tapping it. The Kootenay 
Central railway, a branch line of the Canadian Pacifie railway, which will connect 
Golden with the upper Kootenay and the Crowsnest, has 10 miles of its line under 
construction, but from what information I could gather I fear the inhabitants of the 
valley will have to wait some years yet before the line is completed and trains running. 
A weekly stage runs from Golden to Windermere, and a large flat-bottomed steamer 
navigates the sandbars of the river during the summer months between Golden, Spilli- 
macheen and Windermere, carrying freight, and passengers who are not in a hurry. 

It seems to me that the fruit industry, especially the hardy fruits, might be de- 
veloped in this part of the Columbia valley. The sandy soil is suitable for fruit grow- 
ing, and the protection which Beaverfoot mountains afford from the early sun would 
prevent destruction from frosts. Already some of the more enterprising farmers have 
experimented with some of the hardy fruits, and although the trees are still young, 
they are healthy and vigorous and bear good showings of apples, crab apples and 
plums. The valley also produces an abundance of strawberries, gooseberries, red cur- 
rants and black currants, besides ordinary garden produce. Wild strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blueberries and service berries also grow in profusion. 

The west boundary of Yoho Park reserve runs between ranges 19 and 20, west of 
the 5th meridian, to the south limit of the Railway Belt. There is a strip of excellent 
farming land therefore lying within the park, which cuts the valley like a wedge. I 
would respectfully point out that if the western boundary of Yoho Park was here 
altered and made to run along the western base of the Beaverfoot range of mountains 
from township 25, range 20, to the south limit of the Railway Belt, instead of along the 
astronomic meridian at present forming the boundary, the objects for which the park 
was extended would not be affected, but rather assisted, and, moreover, a goodly strip 
of agricultural and fruit-raising land thrown open to éettlers. 

Drewry’s cairn on the Beaverfoot range was found by means of field glasses, and 
camp was pitched near the wagon road about 29 miles from Golden, with the cairn 
bearing N. 30° E., and distant about 3 miles. On crossing the lower ridges of the 
mountain through heavy timber, the main slope was reached and an easy ascent 
accomplished up a rocky spur facing the Columbia. By following well-beaten goat 
trails we soon gained the grassy meadows at timber-line and attained the summit of 
the mountain (altitude about 8,700 feet). While on the mountain we saw nearly 
thirty mountain goats, some of which were very shy, while others allowed approach to 
within 50 feet and moved away only when we hurled stones at them. ) 

Station xx was marked with the orthodox brass bolt set flush in the solid roe 
and fixed with cement. The flat head of the marker was stamped with the number of 
the triangulation station in Roman numerals, followed by a triangle with its apex at 
the centre of the head of the marker. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic point. 
For reference marks four separate iron bolts were cemented in holes drilled in the 
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rock. The bolts are each 6 feet from the geodetic point, and bear respectively north, 
south, east and west from it. 

Over the permanent mark a conical stone cairn was built, 6 feet in diameter at 
the base, 2 feet at the top and 7 feet high. Surmounting the cairn the customary 
tin signal was placed. The top of the signal is 9 feet vertically above the geodetic 
point. The summit of the mountain on which the station is situated is a long narrow 
one extending in the southeasterly direction of the range, and consists of three con- 
joined peaks. The rock at the summit is composed mostly of grey syenite-gneiss, and 
in consequence of the grey colour of the cairn this station is not readily discerned 
from a distance, especially from the direction of Spillimacheen. Subsequently I 
clothed the cairn with a mantle of white paint. 


STATION XXI (SPILLIMACHEEN). 


From our camp near the Beaverfoot triangulation station we returned to Carbon- 
ate Landing 17 miles from Golden. Here Columbia river was crossed to the west 
side by means of a row-boat, the horses swimming the main channel. At this season 
of the year, July 21, the river was very high, and covered the bottom lands of the 
valley, narrow fringes of cottonwood and willow alone breaking the broad expanse of 
water. Carbonate Landing some years ago was the lively gateway to the Spillima- 
eheen, McMurdo and Lardo mines, but operations in these mining districts are now 
suspended, the landing is deserted, the ferry has disappeared, and the old hotel on the 
west bank of the river habited only by porcupines and pack-rats. Gold-bearing quartz 
has been discovered up the Spillimacheen, but not of a high grade; also argentiferous 
galena and copper pyrites in sufficient quantities to merit development if good ship- 
ping facilities could be obtained. 

A good pack trail leads from Carbonate Landing to a low pass at the southerly 
end of the Dogtooth mountains, a distance of 5 miles. Here the trail forks, the left 
branch descending to the middle and south forks of Spillimacheen river, and the right 
branch of the trail dropping gradually for about 1,000 feet to Loon lake, a distance 
of four and one-half miles. This branch of the trail follows the left bank of the north 
fork of the Spillimacheen for about 30 miles to the pass at the heads of the north fork 
and Grizzly creek, where it connects with Grizzly trail, and finally emerges at the 
railway at Bear Creek station. 

For about 25 miles from the mouth of Spillimacheen river, which empties -into 
the Columbia some 40 miles above Golden, the Spillimacheen valley is very broad, 
with low timbered ridges and hills holding excellent timber, some of which is now 
being logged. Farther up the valley the several forks and smaller confluents of the 
river are separated by high ranges of mountains pointing down the valley like huge 
inverted wedges. Here the timber is of less value. 

The valley of the north fork is separated from Canyon creek on the north by a 
range of mountains from 7,000 to 8,000 feet high. Between the north and middle 
forks the watershed is low for about 30 miles from the Columbia, when the mountains 
increase in height, rising to an altitude of 8,000 to 9,000 feet. On the first bald 
mountain of this range lying between the north and middle forks, triangulation 
station xxi (Spillimacheen) is situated, the cairn lying in the southeast quarter of 
section 25, township 24, range 22, west of the 5th meridian. The station may be 
reached from either the middle fork or north fork trail. We ascended to the cairn 
from a point on the north fork trail about 17 miles from Carbonate Landing, and were 
obliged to cross the north fork by means of a small raft, for although the stream is 
only some 30 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, the rapid current rendered fording impossible 
without a generous soaking. The ascent to the cairn was a comparatively easy one, 
being made up a rock slide on the north side of the mountain, and was accomplished 
in less than four hours (altitude 8,500 feet). 

At station xxi the customary brass marker was set and cemented in the rock, 
and stamped with the number of the triangulation station in Roman numerals, fol- 
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lowed by a triangle with its apex at the centre of the head of the bolt... The apex of 
the triangle is the geodetic point. For reference marks four separate iron bolts were 
set in the rock firmly cemented. The bolts are each 6 feet from the geodetic point, and 
bear respectively north, south, east and west from it. Over the permanent mark a 
conical stone cairn was built, measuring 6 feet in diameter at the base 2 feet at the 
top, and 6 feet 6 inches high. Surmounting the cairn the usual tin signal was placed. 
The top of the signal is 8 feet 6 inches vertically above the geodetic point. 


STATION XXII (NORTH FORK). 


We continued up the North Fork trail, which was in bad condition with windfall, 
necessitating a great deal of chopping of dry logs, and progress was therefore rather 
slow. At about 23 miles from Carbonate a pack trail turns-off to the left up McMurdo 
creek, a tributary of the north fork of the Spillimacheen, flowing from the south 
through a narrow gap in the mountains. Ten miles farther on, the trail and the 
valley bend northerly, with Bald mountain on the west, a prairie-like hill some 7,500 
feet in height, dividing the north fork from Beaver river, and extending 9 or 10 miles 
to the north as far as Grizzly Creek summit, while on our right hand as we advanced 
up the valley, lay the large mountain on which Mr. Drewry’s “ North Fork” cairn 
was situated. Along the north base of this mountain flows Baird brook, a glacial 
stream 15 feet wide, entering the north fork about 5 miles from Grizzly Creek pass. 
From this brook, which is somewhat larger than the north fork, the latter stream takes 
its milky colour. We camped at the junction of the two streams, at an altitude of 
5,800 feet. 

There are a few patches of grass along the north fork which serve as pasture for 
packhorses, and camping grounds must depend on these. The soil is mostly sandy 
- and covered with jack pine. Game is scarce all through the valley, except for a few 
grouse. On Bald mountain, however, caribou are plentiful, and smaller game as well. 

The ascent to the sharp peak of station xxii is an easy one—the best route 
being up Board brook for about a mile and a half to a large slide on the north side 
of the mountain, where a gradual slope leads to the summit (altitude 9,000 feet). The 
orthodox brass marker was cemented in a hole drilled in the rock. The bolt was 
stamped with the number of the station in Roman numerals, followed by a triangle 
with its apex at the centre of the head. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic point. 
For reference marks were placed four separate iron bolts cemented in holes drilled 
in the rock. The bolts are each 6 feet from the geodetic point, and bear respec- 
tively north, south, east and west from it. A conical stone cairn was built over the 
permanent mark. It measures 6 feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet at the top, and 
is 6 feet high. Surmounting the cairn the usual tin signal was placed. The top of 
the signal is 8 feet vertically above the geodetic point. 

The view from the sharp peak on which station xxii is situated is an excep- 
tionally grand one, the many ranges of mountains to the north and east appearing 
low and scattered in contrast with the awe-inspiring black mountains and white gla- 
ciers—the monarchs of the Selkirks—which tower above the plateau-like Bald moun- 
tain in the west. The grandeur of mount Sir Donald, as seen from the many view- 
points along the Canadian Pacific railway, has been extolled by mountaineer and 
tourist, but to really appreciate its massive beauty one must gaze with cold dread upon 
its eastern form. Cold and bleak the dark mass rises almost precipitously from Beaver 
river, while clustered about stand mounts Macdonald, Avalanche, Uto, Eagle, Macoun, | 
Donkin, Bonney, Dawson, Kilpatrick, and Wheeler, in dark contrast to the dazzling 
blue and white of countless glaciers and the clear outline of the trackless Deville 
and Illecillewaet névés. : 

The great precipitation of snow and rain which falls in Spillimacheen valley, and 
the cold wave which nightly visits that district, are doubtless caused by these immense 
fields of snow and rivers of ice, and the giant peaks which pierce the clouds. Our work 
in the Spillimacheen was greatly retarded by rain and snowstorms. We lost several 
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days at station xxi, and were forced to make ascents to station xxii. At the latter 
cairn we were twice caught in a snowstorm which rendered it dangerous as well as 
disagreeable on the mountain top. 

On leaying our camp near station xxii we advanced 5 miles up the North Fork 
trail to the low grassy summit of Grizzly creek, (altitude 6,700 feet) where the 
waters of the north fork and the west branch of Grizzly creek head not more than 
25 yards apart. The summit of the pass“is covered with luxuriant grass, afford- 
ing excellent pasturage for horses, while the bright gay colours of the many species 
of mountain wild flowers added greatly to the beauty of the spot. The Grizzly 
trail had not been travelled by horses for several years, and was littered with fallen 
trees, most of which had to be cut ont as the trail runs along the steep mountain side 
so that there was no getting around obstacles which barred our passage. The trail 
follows the left side of the west branch of Grizzly creek high up on the hillside, but 
gradually descends until at about 9 miles from the pass the level of the main creek 
is reached. Here we were obliged to ford the stream as the old bridge had been washed 
away by the tempestous glacial creek. The trail then follows the right bank of 
the stream westerly for 2 miles, when a branch trail turns off to the south, crosses 
the Grizzly, and ascends Beaver valley. The main trail here swings to the north and 
-descends the right or east side of Beaver river for two and one-half miles where it 
-crosses the rapid stream by a new bridge. Then descending along the left bank for 
half a mile it crosses the mouth of Bear creek and commences to ascend the mountain 
‘side to quickly emerge at Bear Creek railway station. 

From Bear Creek there is no trail or tote road either up or down the railway, 
although there is not much trouble in taking horses up the track to Rogers pass, 6 
miles away, and from there to Glacier. Northerly from Bear Creek it is impracticable 
to conduct horses on account of the high bridges by which the railway crosses the 
‘many turbulent mountain streams running through deep canyons. 


STATION XXIII (BEAVERMOUTH), 


The next triangulation station visited was “ Beavermouth,” cairn which is reached 
-from the railway station of that name. Beavermouth is a small lumbering hamlet 
dying in Columbia valley where Beaver river enters the Columbia just as the latter 
turns northward to the Big Bend. The valley near Beavermouth is rather narrow, 
the river flowing close to the base of a mountain on the north side so that the only 
-bottom lands are on the south side of the river. These bottom lands are low and 
marshy and are superb breeding places for myriads of mosquitoes, which made our 
lives miserable during our sojourn in this vicinity in the early part of August. Never 
-have I suffered so much from the onslaughts of these female pests, not even among 
the sloughs on the British Columbia coast nor in the muskegs of Alberta. And for 
many a day I shall vividly recollect the frantic time we spent at Beavermouth en- 
-deavouring to snatch a few mouthfuls of food under our veils, and attempting to woo 
Morpheus with our lungs full of smoke from smudge-fires. 

At Beavermouth there is a saw-mill which is in operation most of the season, with 
a dozen to twenty houses for the mill hands, but there is no store or hotel. Quartz 
-ereek flows into the Columbia here from the south, but the old trail up the creek has 
not been used for many years and is now impassable for horses, as the auriferous 
‘quartz found up the creek did not turn out to be sufficiently rich to pay. There is 
good timber both up and down the Columbia, up Beaver valley, and on the lower 
slopes of all the mountains. Game is fairly plentiful in this vicinity, there being 
‘many bear in Beaver valley, and deer in the mountains. 

Immediately south of Beavermouth, and on the most northerly mountain of a low 
range lying between Quartz creek and Beaver river lay Drewry’s cairn, to reach which 
we had to make a long and wearisome ascent of 4,500 feet through timber, brush and 
‘berry bushes, and for a distance of over 4 miles before reaching timber-line; and 
I invoked blessings on Mr. Drewry for blazing the route through the dense timber. 
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Although the station is situated on a very low mountain, at an altitude of only 7,250 
feet, it is admirably located for the purposes of triangulation, as there are no moun- 
tains obstructing the line of sight towards “ Blaeberry,” “ North Fork,” and “ Bonney,” 
and an uninterrupted view is obtained up the valley of Mountain creek, which solved 
the difficulty of carrying the triangulation across the summit of the Selkirks. 

Station xxiii was marked with the customary brass bolt cemented in a hole drilled 
in the rock. The bolt was stamped with the number of the triangulation station in 
Roman numerals, followed by a triangle having its apex at the centre of the head of 
the bolt. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic point. For reference points were 
placed four separate iron bolts cemented in holes drilled in the rock. The bolts are 
each 6 feet from the geodetic point, and bear respectiv ely north, south, east and west 
from it. 

Surmounting the permanent mark a conical ene cairn was built, 7 feet in diame- 
ter at the base, 2 feet at the top and 8 feet high. the usual tin signal was placed 
over-the cairn. The top of the signal is 10 feet vertically above the geodetic point. 
The summit of the mountain is low and broad, and to make the signal easily discern- 
ible from a distance the cairn was painted white. 


STATION XXV (MOUNT BONNEY). 


From Beavermouth we journeyed by rail to Glacier, where I made inquiries from 
the Swiss guides employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company as to the best 
route for ascending Mount Bonney, for I had come to the conclusion that a triangula- 
tion station on that lofty mountain was almost a necessity. From Edouard Feuz, the 
veteran Swiss mountaineer, who already has had a wide experience amongst the Sel- 
kirks, I learned that the only ascents of Mount Bonney which have been accomplished 
were made either via Loop creek and Mount Green, or by way of the Asulkan pass and 
Mount Swanzy; yet he was firmly of the conviction that the best ascent of Mount 
Bonney was to be made from the south side and would prove a most interesting climb. 
As it was necessary for me to ascend Flat Oreek pass, which lies south of Mount Bon- 
ney, in order to make an official visit to the hitherto invisible cairn “ Incomappleux,” 
as well as to reach Battle Creek cairn, I decided to follow the guide’s advice. Conse- 
quently we left Glacier for Flat Creek siding, a distance of 9 miles by trail. From 
Glacier a trail leads down past the great Loop to near Cougar creek, this trail having 
been recently cut out by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in order to reach 
the wonderful caves near Cougar creek. The last few miles to Flat Creek siding had 
to be made along the railway track, and I might remark, by way of parenthesis, that 
one of the most unpleasant duties of the season’s work was driving impish pack horses 
along the railway track. Between Donald and Revelstoke there is no trail or tote 
road, and to go from one intermediate point to another it is necessary either to ship 
by rail, or to “ count the ties.” And a day’s journey with pack horses along the rail- 
way track, with incessant dodging into narrow ditches to escape destruction from un- 
expected trains, well, the trials of such a day were enough to tax the temper of a saint. 

Flat creek, a mountain stream about 15 feet wide, flows into Illecillewaet river 
from the south almost opposite Caribou creek. A good trail follows the east side of 
this creek in a southerly direction for five and one-half miles to the summit. The 
first 3 miles is through good heavy timber, but as the summit is neared the valley is 
comparatively open. Slick creek also heads at the pass and flows in a southeasterly 
direction for three and one-half miles into Incomappleux river. Flat creek pass has 
an altitude of 4,950 feet, is about a half mile wide, and covered with luxuriant grass. 
Mountains rise on the east and west sides about 3,300 feet above the pass, and their 
lower slopes are covered with heavy green timber. Berries grow along the pass and 
lower slopes of the mountains in great abundance, and from the middle to the end of 
August attain perfection. Red raspberries, wild gooseberries, black currants and blue- 
berries are plentiful, a delicious large black species of huckleberry (Vaccinium Myrtil- 
loides) being most abundant. 
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We found the Incomappleux cairn on the mountain to the east of the pass, and 
it was undoubtedly evident that the cairn could not be used for a triangulation station 
as neither “ Beavermouth” nor “ North Fork” cairn was visible therefrom. 

As Mount Bonney has been ascended on only a very few occasions and is con- 
sidered one of the worthy climbs in the Selkirks it may perhaps be interesting to. 
describe this first ascent from the south side. Leaving our camp on Flat Creek pass 
we took a small silk tent, blankets, food for three days, and a few cooking utensils, 
besides our usual load of a transit, camera, tripod, brass marker, reference bolts, drill, 
drilling hammer, cement, tin signal, wire, ete., which made good packs for the three 
of us. On account of the high altitude of our starting point we were soon out of the 
dense timber and brush and in two hours and a half after leaving camp we reached 
timber-line of the mountain lying east of the pass. From this elevation we could 
see the huge form of Mount Bonney lying about 4 miles away in a northeasterly 
direction... The three conjoined peaks just emerged from the immense glacier and. 
névé which covered the whole face of the mountain, except where a’ long ridge or 
aréte extended from the easterly end of the summit and sloped gently down in a 
southerly direction towards Incomappleux river, separating Bonney névé from Clarke 
glacier. This aréte seemed to be the objective point for our ascent. We crossed the 
small snowfield which ‘lay on the western slope of the mountain on which we stood, 
and dropped over the northeasterly side of the mountain, down a glacier and couloir 
which led us past precipitous rock faces over tumbled masses of fallen rock across a 
wonderful quarry of creamy pink marble, down into a beautiful alpine meadow. 
Through the pale grasses of this meadow we advanced northeasterly for a mile. We 
met a herd of mountain goats in the meadow, but our arrival and strange appearance 
did not seem to disturb these phlegmatic animals for they merely stopped feeding as 
we approached, and watched us with a passive interest; and not until we were within 
a hundred feet did they decide to depart, then quietly turned about and walked slowly 
away some of them even grazing and cropping as they went. 

As we neared the main base of Mount Bonney our progress was stopped by a deep 
guleh through which ran a stream heading from the glacier on the south side of the 
mountain, and flowing in a southerly direction being part of the head-waters of the 
Incomappleux. I+ was now two o’clock in the afternoon so we decided to camp in the 
alpine meadow we had just crossed. We took off our packs, and pitched our tents 
beside a small trickling brook, and in the shelter of a group of stunted fir. Soon we 
had a roaring log fire ablaze and its warmth was greatly appreciated as the air grew 
quite chilly at this high altitude (7,000 feet) as soon as the early sun disappeared 
behind the western peaks. R 

Leaving our little camp in the meadow at 6 a.m. (August 22), we followed the edge 
of the deep gulch separating us from Mount Bonney, until we gained the head of 
the stream at the tongue of the glacier. Crossing the stream we skirted back on the 
left or east side of the gulch for half a mile, when we commenced the rocky ascent of 
the ridge where we had decided the easiest ascent was to be found. On this mountain, 
as indeed in all our climbs, we failed to show the true mountaineering spirit, which, I 
am told, has a penchant for seeking the most difficult routes of ascent; instead, we 
always carefully searched for the safest and easiest route. After ascending some 
1,200 feet we reached the edge of the aréte between Bonney névé and Clarke glacier. 
We then struck northerly along the narrow ridge of rock, and when possible walked 
briskly on the crisp snow of the sloping névé. After a steady pull of two hours and a 
half (the whole ascent from our flying camp occupying five hours) we reached the 
summit of Mount Bonney (altitude 10,205 feet), and such a view! Fields of snow 
and rivers of ice, some of the largest névés known to man, extended to the north, the: 
east and the south. Tlleciilewaet, Deville, Van Horne and Bonney névés, and the 
mighty glaciers below these tracts of snow. The highest peaks of the Selkirks clust- 
ered around—Dunean, Purity, Wheeler, Dawson, Fox and Sir Donald. To the north 
was the Hermit range, with the Swiss peaks and the Camels. Far away to the north- 
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west stood a hetrogeneous-mass of snowy mountains, yet unnamed and yet unwon. 
Like mere plateaus in the undulating valley appeared Mounts Afton and Abbott, those 
worthy climbs from Glacier House. Five hundred feet below our feet over the pre- 
cipitous northern ledge of the summit lay Bonney glacier, from which flowed a small 
ereek towards and under the great loop of the railway whose snake-like form we could 
discern in the distance. The summit of Mount Bonney extends for 200 feet east and 
west, but it is a mere ledge of rock north and south. It is composed of three united 
peaks of almost equal height, the middle one, however, having the advantage by a few 
feet. 

Station xxv is situated on the summit of Mount Bonney, in the Selkirk range, 
at an altitude of 10,205 feet. It lies in section 10, township 26, range 26, west of the 
5th meridian. The station is marked by the customary brass bolt set and cemented in 
a hole drilled in the rock. The head of the marker is stamped with the number of the 
triangulation station in Roman numerals, followed by a triangle with its apex at the 
centre of the head of the bolt. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic point. For 
reference marks were placed two iron bolts set and cemented in holes drilled in the 
rock. The bolts are each 6 feet from the geodetic point, and bear respectively north 
and east from it. Two other reference points were also marked at this station, being 
crosses cut in the rock; the centre of each cross is 6 feet from the geodetic point, and 
they bear respectively south and west from it. Over the permanent mark a conical 
stone cairn was built, 6 feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet at the top, and 6 feet 6 
inches high. Surmounting the cairn the customary tin signal was placed. The top 
of the signal is 8 feet 6 inches vertically above the geodetic point. 

The day of the ascent was fine and warm, with very little wind. The thermometer 
registered 97° F. at the summit at 2 p.m. The descent to our flying camp in the 
alpine meadow was made in three hours, and thence to the main camp in Flat Creek 
pass in four hours. 

From Flat Creek pass we set out for Battle creek to seek the cairn set by Mr. 
Drewry in the vicinity of that creek, although I had been unable to discover it from 
any station already occupied. The trail followed the west side of Slick creek, and 
about two and a half miles from the pass, Jeopardy slide was met, which the trail 
crossed and descended by many switch-backs cut in the deep slide overgrown with 
alder, devil’s club and other brush. At the slide a branch trail turned off to the right 
Jeading up to some mining claims which are being developed near the head of Bain 
brook. At these claims, and some on Incomappleaux river, a high grade argentiferous 
galena ore is found, and these mines should prove to be paying propositions in the 
near future. 

At about four and one-half miles from the pass the bed of Incomappleux river 
was gained, the river here flowing through gravel flats and fifty yards wide. The 
trail crossed the mouth of Bain brook, and followed the west shore of the Incomap 
pleux for one and one-half miles to a narrow gorge in the river, where some old string- 
ers showed us that a bridge had once spanned the stream. As it was impossible to 
cross the rushing river at this point, we retraced our steps half a mile, and forded the 
stream at the shingle flats. The trail ran along the east side of the river, crossing the 
broad slides where huge avalanches had carried away every vestige of green timber. 
These slides were overgrown with a rank entanglement of alder thicket, devil’s club, 
nettles and brush, growing over 5 feet high, through which search for the trail was a 
trying task. After six miles of the most disagreeable travelling we had experienced 
all summer we reached Battle creek, 13 miles from Flat Creek pass. Battle creek is a 
large tributary of Incomappleux river, flowing into it from the east; it rises from 
several large glaciers near the head of Beaver and Duncan rivers, and is a rapid stream 
some 25 feet wide, flowing mostly through rocky canyons. The bridge over Battle 
creek was gone, and we set our main’camp on the north side of the creek near the trail., 
Some grass for horses may be found on the slides along a great part of the trail; and 
several small meadows along the Incomappleux, just below Battle creek, afford good 
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pasturage for horses. These meadows are the haunts of herds of caribou and elk. 
Bears, too, are plentiful throughout the valleys of the last-mentioned streams, especi- 
ally in the month of August, when the many species of berries are ripe. There is 
some good timber along the Incomappleux, which it might be possible to drive to the 
Arrow lakes, in spite of the rapids and falls in the river. There is one fall of 50 feet 
on the Incomappleux about three-quarters of a mile above Battle creek. I saw some 
enormous cedar trees in the Incomappleux valley, fully ten feet in diameter, but they 
were mostly rotten at the centre. 

After making a tentative ascent of a mountain near our main camp at Battle 
ereek, we took packs on our backs and went up the left side of the creek through 
very rough country. About 3 miles from the mouth of the stream we ascended to the 
timber-line of a range of mountains lying south of the creek, called Battle range. From 
the peak of one of these mountains I searched in vain for Mr. Drewry’s cairn, which 
he placed in this vicinity. Every mountain for miles around I swept with telescope 
and field glasses, and soon came to the conclusion that the cairn no longer existed. An 
enormous mass of tumbled rock showed where a high peak had once stood, but now 
lay scattered and fallen on the neighbouring slopes. I placed a reference cairn on a 
high mountain to the east, but as neither station xxi nor xxii was visible therefrom, 
no permanent mark was set. I was unable to locate any of the peaks I had seen from 
“ Spillimacheen ” and “ North Fork” cairns, but am of the conviction that a satis- 
factory location of station xxiv can be found near the heads of Beaver and Duncan 
rivers. On giving up the hope that anything further could be accomplished in the 
vicinity of Battle creek, we returned to Flat creek siding, whence the horses were sent 
to Albert canyon along the railway track. From Albert canyon a wagon road follows the 
north fork of Illecillewaet river for 29 miles, to the summit of the north fork and 
Downie creek, where the Waverley and Tangier mines are located. The wagon road 
was built at great expense by the Provincial Government to encourage the development 
of the mines, but after a considerable sum of money had been spent by the English 
syndicate which had bought the Waverley. mine, and after gross mismanagement, 
and even misappropriation of funds, if we are to believe the tales that are told, 
the mine was closed without shipping any ore. The Lanark mines at Laurie, a pretty 
little mining town between Flat creek and Albert canyon, have a somewhat 
similar history. By sad experience it has been learned that Canadian mines cannot 
be successfully operated from Piccadilly, and the present dormant condition of British 
Columbia mining is the sorrowful result. I understand, however, that the Waverley, 
Tangier and Lanark properties are all considered good propositions, and I saw excellent 
specimens of argentiferous galena from these and other mines on the north fork 
of the Illecillewaet, Corbin pass, Bain brook and the Incomappleux. The impetus 
given to British Columbia mining during the last year, especially in Rossland and 
the lower Kootenays, leads me to believe that the next few years will see renewed ac- 
tivity all through the province, although it is difficult to conjecture just what effect 
the present boom in Cobalt will have on British Columbia. Will the much-needed 
capital be diverted to the wonderful silver district in northern Ontario, or rather will 
not confidence be awakened in all Canadian mining? 


STATION XXVI (ILLECILLEWAET). 


The Illecillewaet valley at Albert Canyon railway station is about half a mile 
wide, and there are here a couple of prosperous farms. A mineral spring, with water 
of tepid temperature, gushes from the base of a mountain quite close to the village. 
The wagon road leading up the north fork of the Ilecillewaet crosses the main branch 
of the Ilecillewaet, about one and one-half miles from the railway, by a wooden 
bridge, then swings to the left towards the north fork, whose mouth is one-half mile 
below the bridge. The road then follows the east side of the north fork for about 
3 miles, crosses the stream by another bridge, and continues up the west side of the 
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river for 5 miles through some excellent stretches of spruce, hemlock, cedar and fir. 
In several places gumbo slides had cut away the road, and we had to hack out a trail 
with mattocks. At about 9 miles from the railway the road again crosses the river, 
at a broken-down log stopping-house, locally known as “ Klondike,” and frof here to 
the summit the road follows the east side of the stream. The north fork is a rapid 
glacial stream from 20 to 50 feet wide, with an average depth of 3 feet. In its lower 
waters small trout abound. The valley is comparatively narrow, with good timber on 
both sides. The mountains guarding the west are stern and forbidding, rising about 
9,000 feet high, and mostly laden with snow. Those on the east have a gentler appear- 
ance from the valley, except the snow-capped Corbin peak, and in many green mea- 
‘dows near the timber-line herds of caribou range. Bear, too, are plentiful, and cougar 
have been seen. t 

At about 6 miles from “ Klondike” we arrived at another log stopping-place 
called “ The Farm.” Here we camped to spy out the mountains, and after some ten- 
tative climbs on neighbouring peaks in order to locate a satisfactory station, I de- 
cided on a mountain lying N. 30° E. from the old hotel. After an easy ascent to the 
summit, I placed station xxvi (Illecillewaet) with the usual brass marker set and 
cemented in the rock. The marker was stamped with the number of the station in 
Roman numerals, followed by a triangle with its apex at the centre of the head of the 
bolt. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic point. For reference marks were set 
and cemented in the rock four separate iron bolts. The bolts are each 6 feet from 
the geodetic point, and bear respectively north, south, east and west from it. Over 
the permanent mark was built a conical stone cairn, 6 feet in diameter at the base, 
2 feet at the top and 6 feet high. Surmounting the cairn the usual tin signal wag 
placed, and the cairn draped with white cotton. The top of the signal is 8 feet 
vertically above the geodetic point. 

During our stay up the valley of the north fork we were troubled with incessant 
rains and fresh snow on the mountains. 


STATION XXVII (ALBERT). 


Returning to Albert canyon we moved by pack horses down the railway track a 
distance of 10 miles to Twin Butte bridge, where by a bridge 65 feet high the railway 
crosses the small twin creeks flowing from the south into the Dlecillewaet. There 
was no horse feed in this vicinity, so I sent the horses back to Albert canyon in care 
of two men. We ascended a mountain lying in the northeasterly bend of Twin creek 
east, and found Drewry’s cairn on a spur of the mountain along whose base the rail- 
way runs. I set a cairn and signal for station xxvii on a higher peak to the east, but 
did not place a permanent mark, ag the final position of this station depends on the 
alteration of station xxiv, as well as on the yet unlocated stations westwards towards 
Revelstoke. While on the mountain setting this station, we were caught in a snow- 
storm which kept us up above for two days, during which time we suffered consider- 
ably from the wet and cold. The descent of the mountain through the fresh deep 
snow was extremely disagreeable and trying, especially as we were encumbered: with 
heavy packs. 

From our experience on the west slope of the Selkirk I should say that the early 
part of the season is the only time of the year to accomplish satisfactory triangulation 
work in this district, for the precipitation here from the moisture laden wiinds from 
the Pacific is enormous, especially during the month of September. 


BASE LINE. 


As it was now about October 1, and the season for mountain work pretty well 
advanced, I decided to return to the Columbia valley to attend to the important work 
of selecting a place for measuring a base line, which according to my instructions © 
“should not be less than five miles.” From what I had seen of the mountainous coun- 
try between Revelstoke and the eastern slope of the Rockies, I was fully aware that it 
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would be no easy task to find a stretch of country which would give a straight line 
5 miles in length whose extent would be comparatively level and unbroken by wide 
channels or marshes. With the base line in view all season, I had carefully looked 
over all the country through which we passed, and had decided that the only available 
solution was to be found in the Columbia valley between Donald and the south limit 
of the Railway Belt, a distance of some 50 miles. I hoped to obtain a dry level 
stretch of 5 miles along the bottom lands of Columbia river, for I had been assured 
that all the sloughs would dry out in the fall. Dry out they did, sufficiently to allow 
the farmers to cut slough hay along the edges, but it was a different proposition when 
it camé to lay out a Euclidian line 5 miles in length. The presence of bullrushes 
and marsh grasses, the muskrat domes, and flocks of wild ducks and geese were indis- 
putable evidence that the water would remain until the frost and snow came. How- 
ever, the familiarity I had gained with the country, assisted by maps and previous 
surveys, at length enabled me to locate a satisfactory line along the edges of the bot- 
tom lands of the Columbia about 21 miles above the town of Golden. The base line 
as established measures approximately 427-88 chains, chained with a steel tape; the 
line lies along the right shore of Columbia river near the wagon road, in townships 
94, ranges 19 and 20, west of the 5th meridian. It runs mostly through small poplar 
and birch with occasional patches of spruce and fir. The mountains on each side of 
the valley are exceptionally suitable for extending the base to the main triangulation 
by three or four intermediate stations. ‘Temporary marks and signals were erected 
on the base in preparation for linear and angular measurements next season. 


é STATION XXVII (ALBERT), 


The survey season for mountain work is very short, extending from the first or 
second week in June until the middle of October, for after the latter date the fresh 
snow which nightly falls on the mountains renders distant signals invisible besides 
making climbing disagreeable and dangerous. During the season the work of the sur- 
vey is greatly retarded by rains and cloudy weather, and when much travelling is done 
it is rather difficult to make good use of such fine days as are suitable for climbing and 
observing. During the latter half of the month of June, near the summit of the 
Rockies, it rained seven days. In July, while we were in Columbia valley, and up 
the north fork of the Spillimacheen, it rained twelve days. In August at Beaver- 
mouth, Incomappleux and Flat creeks, we had beautiful weather, with only eight days 
rain. But in September, on the western slope of the Selkirks we had only ten fine 
days all month. In the Columbia valley during the month of October, we had twelve 
days on which it rained, eight days were more or less cloudy and unsuitable for moun- 
tain work, while the remaining eleven days were fine and clear. 

Dense smoke, filling the valleys and obscuring the mountain peaks also seriously 
retards the work of mountain surveys, for a short period every summer. While we 
were at Beavermouth during the first week in August, the thick smoky haze which 
we first noticed at Bear creek grew rapidly worse, and soon filled the Columbia and 
Beaver valleys, cbscuring the view of the mountains almost without interruption 
for a fortnight. The smoke came from numerous forest fires up Bush river, Colum- 
bia river above Golden and at Albert canyon. Each year these large forest fires 
destroy much valuable timber and are a serious menace to the timbering industry as 
well as to the safety of public and private property. Whether these fires all result 
from uncontrollable natural phenomena or from wilful negligence on the part of 
campers and prospectors it is difficult to ascertain; although I am certain of this, 
that men who have occasion to light fires in a timbered country during the dry season, 
do not always take proper precautions to see that their fires are completely extin- 
guished; and I know from experience that a small fire which seems black and dead, 
may still be smouldering in the dry moss and loam, and on the slightest provocation 
from a friendly breeze may soon develop into a dangerous and destructive forest fire. 
The Bush Fire Act, while a stringent law, cannot be enforced over such a large terri- 
tory without the interested co-operation of every man in the province. 
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Of flora and fauna I shall not speak. The many genera and species of mounta.a 
wild flowers which bloom with gay colours in valley and on mountain side are a-con- 
tinual source of pleasure and study to all lovers of nature, to whom I would ywecom- 
mend that excellent compilation “ Mountain Wild Flowers of Canada,” by Mrs. Julia 
Henshaw, a Canadian. Professor Macoun’s appendix to Mr. A. O. Wheeler’s “ The 
Selkirk Range” deals exclusively with the mammals, birds, fish, flowers and berries of 
the Selkirks. And to those who are interested in large game “ Camp-fires in the 
Canadian Rockies,” by Hornady-Phillips will prove most instructive and fascinating. 
Every day we hear the lament that large game is becoming scarce, nay, extinct, in 
the mountains, but I assure all pessimistic hunters that there is game aplenty yet, if 
they are not too lazy to go a day’s journey from the noisy railway. . 


P. A. Carson ,D.L.S., 1907.—Beaverfoot Range, Carbonate Landing, Kapristo Mt., 
Spillimacheen, Mt. Laussedat, Blackwater, Bush river, 
Sugarloaf Mt., Mt. Sandford, Mt. Cupola, and Mt. 
Sentry, ete. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit for your consideration the following report of 
my field operations for the triangulation survey in British Columbia, in connection 
with the Trigonometrical Section of the Topographical Survey of Canada, for the 
season of 1907. This report is accompanied by a topographical map, on a scale of 
six miles to an inch, showing the whole triangulation in the Rocky and Selkirk moun- 
tains as it stands at present. The map shows also the topography of that part of the 
Railway Belt, British Columbia, which lies north of the Canadian Pacific railway, and 
west of Blaeberry river, that is, the districts drained by Blackwater creek, Bush river, 
Gold creek and Six-mile creek. The topography and the positions of the important 
features have been determined by means of triangulation, track surveys, photo- 
graphs, and miscellaneous information, and names have been given to the principal 
mountains and streams. 

I left Ottawa on June 7, for Golden, B.C., where my outfit had been stored at the 
close of the previous season. My horses I found in excellent condition after a very 
severe winter in the Columbia valley, 29 miles south of Golden. The horses had 
managed to forage very well in the sloughs along Columbia river, until the approach of 
spring, when the heavy crust on the snow prevented them from reaching the grass, and 
it was therefore necessary to give them chopped feed for several weeks. Considering 
the severity of the winter, which seems to have prevailed throughout Canada, and from 
some of the reports of the death of horses and cattle on the ranges in other districts, 
I was well satisfied with this vicinity as a winter range. I purchased two more horses 
in the Columbia valley at fifty-five dollars each, bringing the number of my horses 
up to eight. i 

It was found impossible to obtain skilled packers at the standard wage of two 
dollars per diem, so I was obliged to pay seventy-five dollars per month in order to 
secure a good man. The remainder of my party was engaged in Golden, only two of 
last year’s quota being available. 


BASE LINE. 


I first visited the base line which was established during the season of 1906 in 
the Columbia valley, 21 miles south of Golden. The whole extent of the line was this 
year cleared out and prepared for final measurement, and the ends of the base were 
marked in a permanent manner, as described in your instructions. 

At “A,” the southerly end of the base line, which is situated in the northeast 
quarter of section 16, township 24, range 19, west of the 5th meridian, the end was 
marked as follows: The true end of the base line is an underground mark, being the 
intersection of a pair of fine lines in the upper end of a bfass bolt, such as is used 
for marking the triangulation stations. This brass bolt is six inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. It has a flat head one and one-half inches Square 
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and one-half inch thick. The bolt was firmly set in concrete, three feet below the 
surface of the ground (i. e., below the frost line). The head of the bolt was also marked 
with the letter “ A,” and the words “ End of Base, Canada.” The underground mark 
was covered with loose earth level with the original surface of the ground. 

A set of four witnesses was securely placed in concrete, being iron reference bolts, 
each 16 inches long, and three-quarters of an inch in diameter. A cross was marked 
on the head of each bolt, the centre of the cross in each case being three feet distant 
horizontally from the geodetic end of the base. These reference bolts bear respectively 
north, south, east and west from the geodetic point. 

At “B,” the northerly end of the base line, which is situated in the northeast 
quarter of section 35, township 24, range 20, west of the 5th meridian, the end was 
marked as at “ A,” except that the head of the bolt bears the letter “B.” <A set of four 
witnesses were also placed in a similar manner to that at “ A.” 

It was deemed undesirable to place a permanent surface mark or monument over 
the ends of the base, as is generally done in geodetic surveys; but a temporary signal 
for observing upon was erected at each end of the base, being a triangular wooden 
pyramid 3 feet wide at the base, and 3 feet 6 inches high. The signals were covered 
with white cotton to assist in clearness of vision. 

Each end of the base was accurately tied to the neighbouring survey posts of the 
Dominion system of survey, and a plot of ground, one chain square, is to be reserved 
at each end of the base for the purpose of the triangulation. 


PROJECTION OF BASE LINE. 


In order to project the base line of five and one-quarter aniles extent, to the main 
triangulation, in which the sides of. the triangles are from 15 to 20 miles long, a set 
of three secondary stations was established, viz.: Station “O,” on Beaverfoot range, 
opposite the base line, station “D,” on a wooded ridge on the west side of Columbia 
valley, opposite the base line and station “ E,” on the summit of Kapristo mountain 
near the northerly end of Beaverfoot range. By means of these three stations the 
base line is connected with station xvii (Mount King), station xx (Beaverfoot) and 
station xxi (Spillimacheen) of the primary system. 

STATION “ C.” 

Station “ 0,” for the projection of the base line, is on the summit of the Beaverfoot 
range, at an altitude of about 8,000 feet. The mountain is easily reached by means of 
a pony trail running from Columbia valley wagon road, at a point near Biebernitz’s 
ranch. This trail leads up the side of the mountain, and horses lightly packed may 
be easily taken to timber-line. The station is marked with the usual brass bolt securely 
cemented in a hole drilled in the rock. The top of the bolt is stamped with the letter 
“C,” followed by a triangle. The apex of the triangle is at the centre of the bolt, 
faces north, and is the geodetic point. Three reference bolts were also firmly cemented 
in the rock, each being 6 feet horizontally from the geodetic point, and bearing respec- 
tively north, south and west from it. Directly over the brass bolt a conical stone cairn 
was erected, 4 feet in diameter at the base, and 6 feet high. The cairn tapers to a 
point at the top, which is vertically over the geodetic point. White cotton was wound 
around the cairn to serve as a signal. 


STATION “ D.” 


Station “ D,” for the projection of the base line, was established on a wooded ridge 
on the west side of the Columbia valley, opposite the base line. The station is just 
south of the pass leading from Carbonate Landing to Spillimacheen valley. A spot on 
the ridge was cleared of timber so as to give unobstructed vision towards both ends 
of the base, and towards stations “ 0,” “ E,” and “xxi.” The station was marked by 
means of the usual brass bolt, cemented in a hole drilled in solid rock 12 inches below 
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the surface of the ground. The head of the bolt was stamped with the letter “D,” 
followed by a triangle. The apex of the triangle which is at the centre of the top of 
the bolt, faces north and is the geodetic point. Directly over the geodetic point was 
erected a wooden signal, in the shape of a tetrahedron, 5 feet high. The signal was 
covered with white cotton to assist in clearness of vision. 


STAITON “E” (KAPRISTO MOUNTAIN). 


Station “E,” the third station for the projection of the base line to the main-tri- 
angulation, was established on July 10, on the summit of Kapristo mountain (altitude 
8,900 feet), one of the most northerly and highest peaks of the Beaverfoot range. The 
station was reached via an old smugglers’ trail leading from Carbonate Landing to 
a high pass over the Beaverfoot mountains. At one time the trail led down into the 
Beaverfoot valley, but has fallen into disuse since the building of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, and is impracticable for horses. From this pass above timber-line the sum- 
mit of the range was followed northerly until Kapristo mountain was reached, overlook- 
ing the town of Palliser, on the Canadian Pacific railway. Angles were read 
towards station xvii (Mount King), station xx (Beaverfoot), station xxi (Spilli- 
macheen), and stations “C0,” and “D.” The station was marked in a permanent man- 
ner with the usual brass bolt firmly cemented in a hole drilled in the rock. The flat 
head of the bolt was stamped with the letter “1,” followed by a triangle, with its apex 
at the centre of the top of the bolt. The apex of the triangle faces north, and is the 
geodetic point. Directly over the geodetic point a conical stone cairn was erected 
5 feet in diameter at the base, 1 foot at the top and 6 feet high. The top of 
the cairn is vertically above the geodetic point. Four reference bolts were also 
securely cemented in the rock, each being 6 feet horizontally from the geodetic 
point, and bearing respectively north, south, east and west from it. White cotton 
was wound around the cairn to act as a signal. 

While we were on the summit of Kapristo mountain establishing triangulation 
station “EK,” an electrical storm came from the northwest, and we were soon enveloped 
in heavy dark clouds. A strange buzzing sound was heard, which seemed to proceed 
from our alpenstocks which we had placed in an erect position in the rocks. Then 
our faces commenced to tingle, as though swept by innumerable cobwebs, and our 
hair rose and fell from our scalps. A, most peculiar tingling sensation pervaded our 
whole bodies and we looked at each other with half fear, half laughter on our faces, 
not knowing what to make of the situation. However, I decided to go. ahead as though 
nothing strange were occurring and laid my hand on the metal of the theodolite. <A 
sudden shock almost knocked me off my feet, and the smothered: exclamation from 
my lips finished the oozing remnants of bravery which the others were displaying. 
Tn Jess time than it takes to tell it, all three were seeking shelter beneath some over- 
hanging rocks 50 feet below the summit, and each one, I am sure “searching his 
soul for sounds to tell how scared he was.” The storm, however, passed as quickly 
as it came and we resumed work at the station. 


STATION XX (BEAVERFOOT). 


On June 26, I visited station xx in order to learn whether I could move it a 
little farther north and still see station xiv (Storm mountain), and also to locate a 
suitable position for station “ E.” Even at this late day in June the snow of the past 
winter lay far below the timber-line, while the peaks were so deep in snow that the 
cairns on Storm mountain and Mount King were completely invisible. I destroyed 
the markings for station xx and subsequently erected a new station on the mountain 
immediately north of the old one. The markings for the new station are the same as 
before, except that only three reference bolts were placed. Each witness is distant 
6 feet horizontally from the geodetic point and they bear north, south and west from 
it. The cairn is 5 feet in diameter at the base and 8 feet high. 
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STATION XXI (SPILLIMACHEEN). 


Station xxi was established in 1906 on the peak where Mr. W. S. Drewry, D.L.S., 
had placed a cairn fifteen yeays before. It was afterwards discovered that the loca- 
tion was unsuitable for a triangulation station, as the cairn is invisible from any of 
the peaks im the vicinity of Battle creek. Consequently in 1907 this station xxi was 
removed to a higher and more commanding peak a couple of miles westerly, in the 
same range of mountains. From the new station also a location for station xxiv 
was determined upon to take the place of the cairn called “ Battle Creek,’ and the 
magnificent mass of mount Sugarloaf was picked out. The mountain on which 
station xxi is situated may be reached either from the north or middle forks of 
Spillimacheen river, although probably the easier ascent may be made from the latter. 
If, however, it is desired to visit station xxii (north fork) directly afterwards, a sav- 
ing of time is made by travelling via the north fork trail. 


STATION XIX (MOUNT LAUSSEDAT). 


The station established by Mr. W. S. Drewry, D.L.S., on the westerly side of 
Blaeberry river, was afterwards discovered to be unsuitable for the continuation of 
the triangulation westward. Consequently, in 1907, I destroyed station xix (Blae- 
berry) as situated, and placed the station on mount Laussedat (altitude 10,000 feet), 
about 3 miles in an northeasterly direction from the old station. Mount Laussedat 
is a high and prominent mountain commanding the Blaeberry and Waitabit valleys. 
The mountain may be reached from either of these, although perhaps the more easily 
from the former. The ascent of mount Laussedat is by no means an easy one, for in 
the upper heights are several reaches of almost sheer rock. Our camp was placed 
on the left or east side of Blaeberry river, about 15 miles from Moberly, and 
several miles above Blaeberry canyon and falls. Here we built a foot-bridge over a 
narrow part of the river, and with packs on our backs ascended a ridge leading north- 
ward towards mount Laussedat. We bivouacked at timber-line, and the following 
morning commenced the ascent of the main mountain. After some difficult rock 
climbing, and an ascent up an almost precipitous snow couloir occupying five hours 
from timber-line, the summit of mount Laussedat was reached. 

Station xix is marked in the usual way with a brass bolt set in cement in a hole 
drilled in the rock. The top of the bolt is stamped with the Roman numerals xix, 
followed by a triangle having its apex at the centre of the head of the bolt and point- 
ing north. The apex of the triangle is the geodetic point. As reference marks there 
were drilled in the solid rock two holes, one due south of the geodetic point and dis- 
tant 6 feet horizontally from it, and the other due west of the geodetic point and 
4 feet 6 incheg horizontally from it. 

Over a brass bolt a conical stone cairn was built, 4 feet in diameter at the 
base, 1 foot at the top and 6 feet high. The top of the cairn is vertically above 
the geodetic point. 

While on the summit a snowstorm set in which made it exceedingly disagreeable 
and cold during the enforeed stay at the top. The descent to timber-line was made 
in four hours, being rather hazardous on account of the falling snow. Our trip up 
the Piehery: occupied eight days, from July 15 to July 22 and five of these were 
rainy. 


STATION XXVIII (BLACKWATER). - 


Station xxviii (Blackwater) is reached from the old town of Donald, on the Can- 
adian Pacific railway by way of the Government pack trail from Donald to the Big 
Bend of Columbia river, and Téte Jaune Cache, near the Yellowhead Pass. The trail 
crosses Waitabit creek by means of a bridge about a mile north of Donald, then fol- 
lows a northwesterly course for four and one-half miles to point on Bluewater 
ereek about 3 miles from its mouth. A bridge crosses the Bluewater just where 
_ Blackwater creek falls into it, and the trail ascends Blackwater valley. The first 
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3 miles of trail are on the left or east side of the stream when the trail crosses: 
and follows up the right bank for 7 miles to a point opposite Blackwater lake. 
Here ‘we descended on a branch trail to the level of the lake and camped at its 
southerly end. The lake is about one mile in length north and south about 
300 yards wide, and empties into Blackwater creek. Its elevation is 3,150 feet- 
It teems with fine rainbow or mountain trout from 6 to 18 inches in length. From 
Blackwater lake an old miners’ trail leads northeasterly up Blackwater creek, com- 
ing from between the two most southerly mountains of Blackwater range.- At 
timber-line an old deserted mine is reached, from where the ascent to Blackwater 
mountain is easily made in three hours (altitude 9,000 feet). This mountain is one 
of the highest peaks of Blackwater range and indeed of the district drained by Wait- 
abit, Bluewater and Blackwater creeks. It commands an unobstructed view easterly 
towards Mounts Laussedat, Mummery and Freshfield, and northerly across the Bush 
valley towards the lofty Lyell, Bryce and Columbia groups. To the south and west 
lies Columbia river, with the monarchs of-the Selkirks beyond. 

Station xxvili is marked in the usual manner for primary triangulation stations 
with a brass bolt securely cemented in a hole drilled in the rock at the summit of the © 
mountain. The head of the bolt is stamped with the Roman numerals xxviii, 
followed by a triangle with its apex at the centre of the head. The apex of the tri- 
angle faces north, and is the geodetic point. 

As witnesses there were set in cement three iron bolts, each 6 feet horizontally 
from the geodetic point, and bearing respectively east, south and west from it. A 
conical stone cairn was built with the centre of its base directly over the geodetic 
point. Its dimensions are 6 feet in diameter at the base, 1 foot at the top and 7 feet 
6 inches high. White cotton was wound around and securely wired to the cairn to 
serve as a signal. 

Mosquitoes were very troublesome at Donald and all through Bluewater and 
Blackwater valleys, although at the lake we had a short respite from their onslaughts 
on account of the light breeze which generally blows down the lake. There is some 
excellent timber in Bluewater, Blackwater and Waitabit valleys, most of which is 
under license; there is also a quantity of low grade galena and copper ores. 


STATION XXIX (BUSH RIVER). 


From Blackwater lake the main trail continues for two and one-half miles to a 
low swampy pass (altitude 3,150 feet) and there swings to the easterly side of several 
small beaver lakes which form the headwaters of Succour creek, flowing northwesterly. 
For 11 miles the trail follows the right bank of Succour creek, finally striking Bush 
river crossing about a mile and a half in a straight line from the mouth of that river. 
This point may also be conveniently reached in canoes by descending Columbia river | 
from Beavermouth. 

Bush river empties into the Columbia from the east, about 22 miles below Beaver- 
mouth railway station. It is a glacial stream some 200 feet wide near its mouth, 
Howing at the rate of three and a half miles an hour. During the months of July and 
August the river carries an immense quantity of water, being fed by the large glaciers 
of Freshfield, Lyell, and Bryce groups. For a distance of three miles from its mouth 
the river flows in a westerly direction through low flat lands, which are mostly inun- 
dated during July and August by the high waters of the Columbia and Bush rivers. 
Higher up Bush river runs from the northeast with numerous side-channels flowing 
through shingle flats; the valley is about half a mile wide and the slopes of the moun- 
tain on each side are covered with dense spruce and fir timber. Bush river is navigable 
with canoes and small boats for a distance of 30 miles, although during the upper 20 
miles poling must be resorted to, as the current from the mouth of Chatter creek 
(locally called Callahan creek) to the forks of Bush river is nearly five miles an 
hour. The whole of Bush river almost to the forks lies within the Railway Belt. 
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Owing to the low inundated lands of the Columbia valley near the mouth of Bush 
river, and the numerous hay meadows and lakes up Bush valley, this vicinity is seourged 
with mosquitoes and black flies during the greater part of the summer Messrs. Collie 
and Stutfield, who explored this district during 1900 thus describe it in their book 
“Q©limbs and Explorations in the Canadian Rockies” : “The weather was now very 
hot and sultry, and that evening swarms of the most voracious mosquitoes we ever 
encountered drove us nearly crazy. The men said they had occasionally seen them 
more numerous on the prairie, but that never in their lives had they known them 
anything so vicious or venomous. They lost no time in buzzing or fooling around, but 
went straight to business with their beaks until our faces and hands were one mass of 
bites . . . The night was a night of unending torment for, at this lower elevation 
(about 2,500 feet), the insects do not go to sleep after sundown, as in the higher 
regions of the eastern Rockies.” 

On the north side of Bush river near the crossing are two lakes, each about half 
a mile long, which I have named Cygnus lakes from the white swans that are gen- 
erally to be seen upon them. These lakes are also the haunts of wild duck and geese 
in the autumn and, besides, teem with magnificent salmon trout, which are easily 
eaught. In the river itself, charr, ling, and squaw fish are found. Black bears are 
plentiful along Bush river, and goat on the mountains; a few marten, wolverine, 
coyote, lynx, caribou and white-tailed deer may also be found. There is no mineral 
of any account in this vicinity. It would be desirable to establish the limit of the 
Railway Belt up Bush river, on account of the valuable timber in the valley, and along 
the tributaries of the river, for at present there is great uncertainty amongst timber 
cruisers as to the exact position of the Belt boundary. \ 

Station xxix (Bush river) was established near the north limit of the Railway 
Belt on the summit of a mountain distant about 4 miles of Bush river crossing. 
We placed our camp on the south side of the river at the crossing, where we found 
an old galvanized iron boat, which had been placed there by the Provincial Govern- 
ment for the convenience of travellers on trail. Crossing the river we set out with 
instruments and packs up a hog’s back between the two Cygnus lakes. At timber line 
we set a fly-camp, and the next morning (September 24) we finished the ascent to the 
desired peak. The station was marked in the usual manner with a brass bolt cemented 
in a hole drilled in the rock. The flat head of the bolt was stamped with the Roman 
numerfals xxix, followed by a triangle with its apex at the centre of the head of.the 
bolt. The apex of the triangle faces north and is the geodetic point. Four reference 
bolts were also securely cemented in the rock, each being distant 6 feet horizontally 
from the geodetic point, and bearing respectively north, south, east and west from it. 
Directly over the brass bolt a conical stone cairn was erected 6 feet in diameter at the 
base, 1 foot at top, and 9 feet high. The top of the cairn is vertically above the 
geodetic point. White cotton was wound around and securely wired to the cairn to 
assist as a signal. From station xxix a magnificent view is obtained to the north and 
east of those grand mountains of the main range, Mounts Columbia, Bryce, Alex- 
andra, Lyell, Bush peak, Forbes, Freshfield and Mummery. 


STATION XXIV. 


During the season of 1906 a visit was made up Battle creek, a confluent of Incom- 
appleux river, to establish station xxiv, near where Mr. W. S. Drewry had set his 
“Battle Creek” cairn in 1892; but it was found that no suitable location could be 
obtained to connect with station xxi (Spillimacheen) and station xxii (North Fork). 
I decided therefore that any attempt to extend the system of triangles across the 
summit of the Selkirks by sighting through a gap or gaps between the mountains 
would be futile, and that it would be necessary to fix station xxiv on one of the summit 
peaks of the Selkirk range. Sugarloaf mountain was accordingly picked out as a 
desirable location, and a trip was made up the valley of Beaver river in order to 
ascend that mountain. 
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The horses and outfit were shipped from Donald to Bear creek by rail, as there 
‘is no trail between these points, the railway here crossing many streams and rivers 
by some of the highest arches along the line. Bear Creek railway station is a flag 
station at an elevation of 3,670 feet, clinging to the side of the Hermit mountains 
along which the railway winds as it approaches Rogers pass. Some pickings of grass 
may be foraged along the railway track, but it is a dangerous spot for horses, it being 
necessary to herd the animals carefully in the day time, and tie them up at night to 
prevent accidents from passing trains. Consequently an immediate start was made 
-from Bear Creek station (August 2), down the pack trail which leads to Beaver 
river, 800 feet below. About a mile and a half from the railway the trail crosses 
Beaver river by a bridge, then follows up the right (or east) bank of the river for 
a couple of miles, where it makes a turn up the north side of Grizzly creek. Here 
the trail branches, one fork ascending Grizzly creek to connect with the north fork of 
the Spillimacheen river, while the right-hand trail crosses Grizzly creek by means 
of a bridge and ascends Beaver valley. The trail runs in a southeasterly direction 
along the -east side of the river for about 23 miles to the head of the river, and 
crosses a low pass (altitude 4,700 feet) into the valley of the Duncan. Beaver trail 
is now in bad condition, being littered with windfalls necessitating the constant use 
of axes in order to make it passable for the pack horses. About 6 miles from the 
Grizzly bridge the first swamp or meadow is reached, where feed may be obtained for 
horses, then during the remainder of the distance there are many swamps and meadows 
which, however, at high water make the trail very disagreeable for travelling, and it 
18 an open question which is the worst, the swamps or the windfall. 

As progress is made along the Beaver valley, openings in the dense forest allow 
occasional glimpses of the black and white precipitous mountains which line the west- 
ern side of the valley. These rise to a height of over 10,000 feet, and there sheer dark 
masses form the easterly confines of the extensive Illecillewaet and Deville névés; 
and I may add that this view of mount Sir Donald and the other majestic peaks of 
the Selkirks is much grander than that seen from the Canadian Pacific railway on the 
western slope. On the left or easterly side of Beaver valley, Bald mountain hfts its 
long undulating height scarcely above timber-line. 

Beaver river, which rages and. races through canyons and rapids in its lower 
reaches, soon becomes much smaller as its many glacial feeders are passed, until at the 
summit between mount Beaver and mount Duncan, the river commences its flow from 
the broad Beaver glacier, which extends its tongue into the very valley. Here, too, 
from the Duncan glacier, only a short distance beyond, Duncan river takes its rise, 
flowing southward. About 3 miles from the pass or about 23 miles from Bear Creek 
railway station, one of the largest confluents of Beaver river enters from the west, 
being a stream about 15 feet wide and only a mile long, coming from the enormous 
Grand glaciers, which lie in the cold bosoms of Sugarloaf and Grand mountains. 

Although Sugarloaf mountain seems to lie quite close to the pass, it is more 
easily reached via Grand glacier. Consequently we pitched our main camp on the 
bank of Beaver river and, taking instruments and packs, ascended the south branch 
of Grand glacier to an altitude of 6,800 feet, where we bivouacked on a small tim- 
bered slope beside the glacier. The following morning we ascended the glacier to 
an altitude of 9,000 feet, making only slow progress over its rough icy surface and 
around its many wide crevasses. After climbing steadily for several hours the morn- 
ing turned cloudy and fine rain and sleet commenced to fall. We soon realized that 
further advance would be but a waste of time so returned disheartened to our fly- 
eamp. Then followed five days of steady rain, during which time the whole vicinity 
was shrouded with dense clouds, and we were never able to discern objects more than 
a hundred yards away. On August 19 it began to clear, so the following morning 
before daybreak we once more attempted Sugarloaf. This time, however, instead of 
ascending the glacier we stuck to the rocky cliffs leading directly to the desired peak. 
After a steady but by no means difficult climb of six hours, almost entirely over ice 
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and snow, we reached the summit (altitude 10,700 feet). A temporary cairn was 
erected for station xxiv, but we could not set the permanent brass bolt on account of 
the depth of the snow. The descent to our fly-camp was made in four hours, with 
many exciting glissades down almost precipitous snow fields. The next day we 
returned to our main camp in the Beaver valley. 

Although the geographical position of Sugarloaf mountain is a good one for a 
triangulation station, it is not a perfect location by any means. Owing to the heavy 
precipitation in this locality, and the consequent enormous areas of ice and snow, 
glaciers and névés it is only on rare occasions that a perfectly clear day can be 
obtained for observing and reading the angles necessary for triangulation work; while 
signals set on peaks in this district are also but rarely visible from adjacent stations. 

From our camp near Grand glacier we returned to Bear Creek station in two 
days, although the trip in had taken over four days. The whole trip occupied twenty- 
two days, of which eighteen were rainy. 

There is some very fine timber up the Beaver and Duncan valleys, fir, spruce, 
eedar and hemlock. Large deposits of iron pyrites exist in the mountains on the 
west side; also some copper and traces of gold on the eastern side towards the head 
of Beaver valley. Game is somewhat plentiful, consisting of caribou, deer, marten, 
wolverine, and bear, while goats are numerous on the mountains to the west. 


STATION xxx. 


That portion of the Railway Belt which lies north of Beavermouth and west of 
Columbia river had never, up to this time, been explored or mapped, so a visit was 
made into this district to establish triangulation stations and at the same time to pre- 
pare a topographical map of the country by means of triangulation, photography and 
track surveys. , 

Start was made from the Sixmile Creek railway siding, where the united north 
and south branches of Sixmile creek enter Beaver river from the west, about four 
miles from the mouth of the latter. Both branches of Sixmile creek flow rapidly 
through narrow valleys between the mountains, and a route up either stream is im- 
practicable for horses. Several years ago a prospector made a trail up the north 
branch for several miles, in order to tap some rich mica deposits which he had 
located and staked there, but nearly all traces of the trail have been obliterated by 
slides and fallen timber. 

Between Columbia river and the north branch of Sixmile creek a long ridge 
extends from the northwest, its southerly hog’s back reaching in a point to the siding 
at Sixmile creek (altitude, 2,600 feet). This ridge was swept by fire several years 
ago, and it now stands grey and black with the burnt remnants of once valuable tim- 
ber. Up this long hog’s back we cut our way through débris and brulé, the horses with 
light packs following slowly up the steep incline. After advancing in a northerly 
direction for about 3 miles an elevation of 6,000 feet was attained, and here the 
going was comparatively easy through the sparse timber and undergrowth of this 
altitude. Camp was pitched on a pleasant spot where the first water was found, the 
horses finding plenty of grass in these highlands. We continued our advance in a 
northeasterly direction through narrow passes at timber-line, then along the level 
ridge, termed “The Esplanade,” on the westerly slope of the Esplanade range, lying 
_ between Sixmile creek and Columbia river. On our left the north branch of Sixmile 
creek lay several thousand feet below, while beyond rose some of the highest peaks 
of the Selkirks: Iconoclast, Sorcerer, Seraph, Cherub, Ventego and Pearce. | 

A secondary station xxxA was established on a peak of the Esplanade range, 
Cupola mountain, so called on account of the shape of its rocky summit. Angles 
were read, photographs were taken, and other information derived for topographical 
purposes. Advance was continued along the easterly slope of the north branch of Six- 
mile creek, and a gradual descent made to the head-waters of that stream, where we 
’ erossed a narrow snow pass and reached the head of Spinster creek flowing northerly 
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into Gold creek. From the pass we advanced for about a mile, dropping down several 
hundred feet, and pitched camp beside a small alpine lake (Sunbeam lake). 

Secondary station xxxB was established on Sentry mountain (altitude, 7,500 
feet), which is the most northerly mountain of the Esplanade range, and overlooks 
the mouth of Gold creek and Bush River valley. 

From station xxviii (Blackwater) and subsequently from Sentry and Cupola 
mountains, a high mountain since named mount Sandford, has been picked out as an 
excellent position for primary station xxx. This mountain lies near the north limit 
of the Railway Belt, in township 31, range 28, west of the 5th meridian, and is situ- 
ated between Gold creek and Novelist creek. To reach this mountain, we therefore 
took packs on our backs (horses being of no further use), and crossed over a range 
of mountains to the west of our camp. We then descended some 4,000 feet into the 
valley of Bachelor brook or south branch of Gold creek, a rapid mountain stream 
about 80 feet wide. This creek flows through a narrow valley from the southwest 
and obtains its water from snow and iee in the very heart of the Selkirks, and emp- 
ties into the main branch of Gold creek, about 15 miles from the mouth of the 
latter. We made a difficult crossing over the swiftly-flowing Bachelor brook, by 
means of an improvised foot bridge, and finding that progress was extremely slow 
through the dense timber along the banks of the creek, we ascended to timber-line 
of Sonata mountain, the mountain lying between Bachelor brook and Gold creek. 
From Sonata mountain we soon discovered that we were still a long way from mount 
Sandford, and that that mountain, alas, was covered with fresh snow. We established 
a secondary station, xxx C, on Sonata mountain (9,000 feet) then returned to our 
main camp, after an absence of five days, during three of which it had rained. A 
heavy snowstorm now set in, which covered the whole district with nearly a foot of 
snow, so we returned to the railway at Sixmile Creek siding. A topographical map 
of that part of the Railway Belt in the vicinity of Gold creek and Sixmile creek has 
been prepared, with names for the important mountains and streams. 

Gold creek enters Columbia river from the west, near the mouth of Bush river, 
and is a rapid glacial stream which, during the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, carries an immense volume of water. Although a reconnaissance was made up 
Gold creek at the time of the preliminary surveys for the Canadian Pacific railway, 
no trail exists up the valley, which is at present impracticable for horses. There is 
much valuable timber up Gold creek, and its many confluents which has not yet 
been taken up. There is very little mineral of value in the vicinity, despite the sug- 
gestive name of the stream. Rich deposits of amber and white mica exist all through 
the Selkirks from Sixmile creek to the “big bend,” and although some claims have 
been staked and recorded, the mines have not been developed, 


NOTES ON THE WEATHER. 


The winter of 1906-7 which was such a severe one all over Canada was none the 
less so in the Rocky and Selkirk mountains, and the snowfall was especially heavy. 
The spring, too, was late, and even in the last week of June the snow still lingered 
below timber-line. It was not until after the first week in July that the higher peaks 
became at all free from their many feet of snow, so that the cairns and signals of the 
triangulation survey were visible. After such a winter it was of course expected by 
all that the summer would make amends, but in this we were greatly disappointed. 
Some very warm weather was experienced, it is true, but on the whole the summer 
was the wettest for many years, the only compensation being the lack of forest fires 
which are generally such a curse, especially during the month of August. The 
mosquito pest was worse than usual, and we were troubled with that scourge from 
June until the end of September. Of course it must be realized that weather condi- 
tions are often judged from different viewpoints, and that many days which are term- 
ed “cloud y” by a mountain surveyor, are called “ fair ” by residents of the valleys, 
for the clouds which obscure the mountain peaks and the surveyor’s signals serve to 
make the days more pleasant to the sojourners in the valley. 
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During the latter half of June in Columbia valley there were nine fair days (all 
of which were very warm and sultry), one cloudy day, and five days of rain. In the 
month of July, in Columbia, Blaeberry and Blackwater valleys, we had fifteen fair, 
two cloudy and fourteen rainy days. In August in Beaver valley it rained on twenty- 
one days (with snow on the peaks) and of the remaining days six were fair and four 
cloudy. During September, in the valley of Gold creek, and the vicinity of Bush 
river, thirteen days were fair, three cloudy and fourteen rainy, with some heavy snow- 
falls even at the low altitude of 5,000 feet. The month of October was exceptionally 
fine in Columbia valley, being free from severe storms, and very little snowfall on the 
mountains. Although the reports on the weather give only four rainy and five cloudy 
days, the conditions were not suited to triangulation work. A heavy mist obscured 
the whole valley and the neighbouring mountains every morning, and it was unaffected 
‘by thé rays of the sun until nearly eleven o’clock at which hour the banks of fog 
lifted only to cling tenaciously to the cold mountains. Then at four in the afternoon, 
as the sun settled below the western hills, the mist descended once more in a dense 
mass. 

The water in Columbia river during the summer months was lower than usual, 
which goes to show that the amount of extreme heat, especially in the early summer, 
was less than in other years. 


GENERAL NOTES, 


The west boundary of Yoho Park reserve has recently been altered by Order in 
Council, and instead of following the meridian between ranges 19 and 20, west of 
the 5th meridian, from the summit of the Beaverfoot range to the south limit of the 
Railway Belt, it now runs southeasterly along the summit of the said range of moun- 
tains to the limit of the Belt. This change throws open to settlers a goodly portion of 
fruit and farming lands, and already advantage has been taken of it by homesteaders 
and purchasers. At present only the bottom lands in the Columbia valley are at all 
under cultivation, and but few attempts have been made to thoroughly test the possi- 
bilities of this district for producing the hardy and small fruits, although the results 
of most endeavours have been eminently satisfactory. Besides the bottom lands, how- 
ever, there is a large area of excellent bench lands suitable for fruit farms extending 
back to the main mountains, but these lands will need considerable clearing, a task, 
however, which seems to require more energy than the easy-going ranchers of the 
valley have at their disposal. A great portion of the said bench lands is comprised 
within timber berths which have been stripped of their best timber, except that suit- 
able only for railway ties. Should these lands be desired at any time for farming 
purposes they could be expropriated from the timber berths without any serious loss 
to the lumber companies. However, until the much-delayed Kootenay Central branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway is constructed there will be very little activity in 
this district, either in agriculture or mining. 


P. A. Carson, D.L.S., 1908.—Spillimacheen, Blaeberry, Storm Mt., Mt. McArthur, 
Mt. King, Mt. Cherub, Bush River Forks, Bush River, 
Blackwater, ete. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report of my field operations on 
the triangulation in British Columbia, in connection with the Trigonometrical Section 
of the Topographical Survey of Canada, for the season of 1908. This report should 
be read in conjunction with my annual reports for the years 1906 and 1907. 

Information having reached me early in the spring of 1908 that the winter in the 
Rocky and Selkirk mountains had been exceptionally mild, I decided to leave for the 
field earlier than usual. Consequently I set out from Ottawa for the west on May 23, 
a fortnight earlier than on the previous season. On arriving in the mountains, how- 
ever, I discovered that although the snowfall had been rather less than the average, 
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the spring, especially during the month of May, had been backward, and in the higher 
elevations of the mountain slopes and in those spots unexposed to the sun the snow 
had not melted very rapidly. 

At Golden, B.C., where I had stored my outfit the previous autumn, I made up 
my party of five men, and was fortunate in again securing the services of my cook 
and packer of the previous season. Of the eight pack horses which wintered in the 
Columbia valley, twenty-nine miles south of Golden, one had died in the early spring, 
but the others were all in excellent condition. 

I first visited the base line in the Columbia valley, twenty miles south of Golden, 
and took a series of observations for azimuth with the astronomical transit, by 
observing on a programme of time and azimuth stars, according to the method 
described in Hayford’s ‘Geodetic Astronomy,’ except that instead of one azimuth 
star two were observed in each half set or group. The terrestrial azimuth mark used 
was a lantern with a small slit, one inch in vertical height, and one-third inch wide, 
at a distance of one mile. The calculations were made according to Hayford’s 
method of approximation without the use of least squares. Although this method of 
determining azimuths is one capable of great refinement and accuracy its use in a 
triangulation of a secondary character is scarcely justified, on account of the cum- 
bersome nature of the astronomical transit, the difficulty in placing a distant terres- 
trial azimuth signal, the time spent in actual observing, and the lengthy reduction 
calculations, either with or without the use of least squares. Azimuths of the same 
degree of accuracy as the rest of the triangulation can easily be obtained by taking 
a series of observations on Polaris with the ordinary triangulation theodolite, pro- 
vided the instrument will permit the telescope to rotate to a sufficiently high altitude. 

Stations ‘A’ and ‘B, at the ends of the base line were occupied; also. station 
‘CO, ‘D’ and ‘E, for the projection of the base to the main triangulation; and 
station ‘ XX.’ (Beaverfoot) of the main system. At stations ‘C’ (elevation 8,007 
feet) and ‘ XX.’ (elevation 7,940 feet), on the Beaverfoot range, on June 24 the snow 
was still several feet deep, even below timber line. 


STATION X XI. (SPILLIMACHEEN). 


Irom June 28 to July 6, I made a trip up the middle fork of Spillimacheen 
river, via Carbonate Landing, Summit lake, and the middle fork trail, advancing up 
the valley of the middle fork to Spruce camp (elevation 5,500 feet), about four miles 
from the head of the stream, and near the south limit of the railway belt. The trail 
up the valley was in fairly good condition, although it is now seldom used, the 
numerous mining prospects in this district having never been developed. There is 
good grass for horses along the upper portion of the trail on the many slides from 
the mountains. ; é 

I established and read angles at station ‘XXI.’ (Spillimacheen) and the 
secondary. stations ‘ X XI. A’ and ‘ X XI, B’ on the peaks lying between the middle 
and north forks. Station ‘X XI.’ is situated on the sharp peak of the highest moun- 
tain of this range, at an elevation of 9,410 feet. The station is marked in a permanent 
manner by means of a brass bolt six inches long and three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter with a flat head one and one-half inches square, and one-half inch thick. 
This bolt is set in a hole drilled in the solid rock, and firmly fixed by cement. The 
head of the bolt is stamped with the Roman numerals ‘ XXTJ.’, followed by a triangle 
A; the apex of the triangle faces north at the centre of the head of the bolt, and is 
the geodetic point. As reference points, two holes, one inch in diameter were drilled 
in the rock. The reference points are each six feet distant from the geodetic point, 
and bear respectively south and west from it. Directly over the brass bolt a conical 
stone cairn was erected, four feet in diameter at the base and six feet high. The 
top of the cairn is vertically above the geodetic point. A band of white eotton was 
wound around the cairn, about a foot from the top, to assist as a signal. The ascent 
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to station ‘ X XI.’ was rather difficult as we did not discover the easiest route until 
we commenced to descend. While on the summit a severe electrical storm took place, 
somewhat similar to the one on Mt. Kapristo (station ‘EK’) in 1907. 

Station ‘X XI. B’ is situated on a lower peak (elevation 8,825 feet) about two 
miles east of station ‘X XI.’ The station is marked only by a conical stone cairn 
eight feet high. 

Station ‘ XXT._A,’ which was established by Mr. W. S. Drewry in 1891, is situated 
about a mile east of station ‘ X XI. B, on the most easterly mountain of the range, 
being between the middle and north forks of Spilliimacheen river. The station is 
marked only by a conical stone cairn, seven feet high, the brass bolt placed here in 
1906 having been moved to the present location of primary station ‘ X XI.’ 

A reference station was also placed in the middle fork valley, being a spruce 


post, six inches square, and three feet long, marked ‘ station X XI. OC, and angles were 


read to and from stations ‘ X XI.’ and ‘ X XI. B.’ From the positions of these stations 
the location ot this reference post has been calculated, and may be used for com- 


mencing new surveys, or tying in mineral claims, ete., the Dominion system of 


surveys not having been extended to this vicinity. 

During our trip up the Spillimacheen it rained on four of the ten days. On 
returning to Carbonate Landing we met a party of American college tourists, above 
twenty-five strong, both men and women, who were spending a month in the moun- 
tains ostensibly for the purpose of making a scientific study of the geology, min- 
eralogy and botany-of the district. Each year sees the Canadian Rockies becoming 
more and more popular as a great playground and field for students of nature. 


STATION XIX. A (BLAEBERRY). 


It was deemed desirable to establish a triangulation station up the Blaeberry 
valley near the north limit of the railway belt. Consequently on July 15 a start was 
made from Golden up the Blaeberry pack trail. We went about thirty miles up the 
river, the first half of the journey being along the timbered eastern slopes of the 
valley, past the Blaeberry falls and canyon, and the latter half along the wide gravel 
bars of the river, with frequent fordings of the main river and its numerous channels. 

In the Blaeberry valley there is some of the finest timber I have ever seen, spruce, 
fir and some cedar, most of which is under license. Game is somewhat plentiful, bear 
(both black and grizzly), goat, deer, and marten, while small trout may be caught at 
the mouths of the small streams flowing into the Blaeberry. 

We camped near the mouth of Mummery creek, a glacial stream about thirty feet 
wide, flowing from the west from Mummery glacier three miles back. The point is 


about three-quarters of a mile south of the north limit of the railway belt. The 


mountain on which station ‘XIX. A’ is situated is a prominent peak (elevation 


‘ 


10,000 feet), three miles immediately east of Mt. Mummery. At its base Blaeberry 


river takes a sharp turn from the east, and when approaching up the valley towards 
the north limit of the railway belt the mountain seems to suddenly terminate the 
valley. The ascent to station ‘XIX. A’ was made via Mummery creek and glacier, 
up the westerly slope of the mountain, the apparently easier approach up the 
southerly ridge being broken by rock cuts and gulches, as we learned to our sorrow 
on attempting the descent by that route, being forced to spend a cold, hungry night 
on the rocks. The station was not placed on the highest peak, which is rather too 
far back to the north, but was established on the peak visible from the valley (eleva- 
tion 9,620 feet). 

Station ‘ XIX. A’ is marked with the usual brass bolt set in a hole drilled in the 
rock, and firmly fixed by cement. The head of the bolt is stamped with the number 
of the station, viz., ‘XIX. A’, followed by a triangle ‘A’; the apex of the triangle 
faces north at the centre of the head of the bolt, and is the geodetic point. As refer- 
ence points for determining the position of the permanent mark at any time there 
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were placed two iron bolts firmly fixed by cement in holes drilled in the rock, one 
bolt being six feet distant from the geodetic point and bearing due north from it and 
the other bolt five feet from the geodetic point and bearing due east from it. A 
conical stone cairn was erected directly over the brass bolt, being four feet in 
diameter at the base and six feet six inches high. The top of the cairn is vertically 
above the geodetic point. A band of white cotton was wound around the cairn about 
a foot from the top to assist as a signal. 

Connection was made between station ‘XIX. A’ and a wooden post marking the 
northwest corner of timber berth No. 415, on the east or left bank of Blaeberry river; 
which post is supposed to be on the north hmit of the railway belt. A base line one 
mile in length was established along the gravel bars of the river, and was connected 
to the said post of the timber berth by means of a ‘traverse. The base line was pro- 
jected to the station ‘XIX. A’ by means of two secondary stations. 

We then returned along the Blaeberry trail and made an ascent to station ‘ XIX.’ 
on Mt. Laussedat (elevation 10,000 feet!) and read angles there on stations ‘ XIX. A’ 
SX VOT OX VEL We XX TT OORT? XX VID? cand “XOX Xx A etn ecem nana 
Mt. Laussedat makes a very interesting climb, but after our experience of the pre- 
vious year, no great difficulty was encountered. While observing on the summit I 
suffered intensely from the cold. 

From Mt. Laussedat we returned to Golden on July 29th, the whole trip up the 
Blaeberry occupying fifteen days, on seven of which it rained. The remaining days 
were clear and sunny, with excessive heat in the middle of the day. 


STATION: XIV. (STORM MT.) 


From Golden I shipped the horses and outfit to Castle Mountain railway station, 
in order to occupy station ‘ XIV.,’ situated on Storm Mt. (elevation 10,300 feet) on the 
summit of the main range of the Rockies. On account of the tunnelling and other 
work being carried on by the:Canadian Pacific Railway company in the Kicking Horse 
pass, the old tote road from Field to Laggan is now impassable for horses, and it is 
necessary to ship by rail between these points. <A full account of the triy +o station 
“XIV. was given in my report for 1906, and it will be unnecessary to repeat a 
description here. The ascent on this oceasion was much easier than in 1906, and 
conditions more favourable for observing on aecount of the absence of snow on the 
peak in August. ; 

Fierce forest fires raged in the early part of August in the vicinity of Banff, 
about the time the disastrous Fernie fires occurred. Fortunately for the triangula- 
tion work the prevailing west wind kept the smoke from advancing westward, although 
the mountains to the east were completely obscured by a thick pall. 


sTATION XVIII. (art. McarTHUR.) 


Station ‘XVIII.’ on the summit of Mt. McArthur (elevation 9,882 feet) was 
next visited, via Emerald jake wagon road, Yoho pass, and the upper Yoho pack trail. 
From the high elevation of our camp on Little Yoho river (over 6,500 feet) an easy 
ascent was made to station ‘XVIII.’ and angles were read under favourable con- 
ditions. The. return to Field was made in one day. The weather was all that could 
be desired during our trip up the Yoho, which lasted five days. 


STATION XVII. (ut. KING). 


This station is on the summit of Mt. King (elevation 9.456 feet) in the Van 
Tforne range. A detailed account of how to reach Mt. King from Field is given in 
my annual report of 1906. During the occupation of this station the weather was 
favourable for observing, and angles were read on stations ‘ XIV.,’ ‘XX. ‘ Cm We 


ae ERX Le A eX XT; B.S XOX eae eee Ne eA ind eX ia 
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On returning to Field the horses and outfit were shipped to Sixmile Creek rail- 
way siding. 


STATION XXX. (CHERUB MT.) 


From the Sixmile Creek railway siding (elevation 2,600 feet) we ascended the 
gradual slope of a long ridge covered with brulé and fallen timber, which extends 
from a northwesterly direction towards Sixmile Creek siding. We attained an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet after a three hours’ steady pull for a distance of three miles; thence 
advance was made through the sparse timber, past a couple of small alpine lakes 
forming the headwaters of streams flowing into Columbia river. Continuing in a 
northwesterly direction we went through a pass at timber line, then along ‘ The 
Esplanade’ to Sixmile Creek pass, dropping down to Sunbeam lake (elevation 6,700 
feet) at the head of Spinster creek, which flows northerly into Gold Creek. 

During the spring and early summer a party of men engaged by a syndicate 
from Ohio were employed in cutting trail from Sixmile Creek siding up the north 
branch of Sixmile creek to some mica claims situated several miles from the mouth 
of Comedy creek, a confluent of the said north branch from the west. Rich deposits 
of excellent white mica exist all through the Selkirks from Sixmile to the Big 
Bend, and there now seems to be some prospect of these claims being developed. The 
above mentioned trail was impracticable for horses, however, although in future this 
route will be the better one to reach Cherub Mt., on which station ‘ X XX.’ is situated. 

As far as location is concerned, Mt. Sir Sandford (elevation 11,600 feet), the 
highest peak in the Selkirks, is a most admirable situation for a triangulation station, 
and I had proposed to place station ‘XXX. on its summit. This mountain is at 
present the mecca of all alpine pilgrims in Canada, but at the close of the year 1908 
all worship at its shrine had been done from afar. During 1908 two parties of 
2#spiring alpinists attacked this majestic mountain, only to be repulsed before reaching 
the main peak. Sir Sandford’s magnificent hoary summit rises over a thousand feet 
above all neighbouring mountains, and is the most conspicuous feature in this large 
district of prominent and majestic mountains. From the viewpoint of an alpine 
climber, the victorious ascent of Mt. Sir Sandford will be an honourable feat, but for 
2 triangulation or topographical surveyor a snowless and more easily accessible 
mountain is the goal to be sought. 

Station ‘XXX.’ was finally established on Cherub Mt. (elevation 9,740 feet), 
lying between the north branch of Sixmile creek and Bachelor creek, being about 
three miles westerly from our camp at Sunbeam lake. The ascent of Cherub Mt. is 
by no means a difficult one, except for the wide névés and glaciers which must be 
crossed. 

Station ‘XXX.’ was marked in a permanent manner by the usual brass bolt set 
in a hole drilled in the rock and fixed by cement. The flat top of the bolt was stamped 
with the Roman numerals ‘ XXX.’ followed by a triangle, ‘A.’ The apex of the tri- 
angle faces north at the centre of the head of the bolt and is the geodetic point. As 
reference marks there were set two iron bolts cemented in holes drilled in the rock. 
One bolt is due north of the geodetic point and distant five feet from it; the other is 
due east and distant six feet from the geodetic point. A conical stone cairn was 
built directly over the brass bolt, with its pointed top vertically above the geodetic 
point. The cairn is five feet in diameter at the base, and eight feet high. A band 
of white cotton was wound around the cairn to assist as a signal. 

Besides station ‘XXX.’ in this vicinity I also established five secondary stations 
on mountain peaks. These are station ‘XXX. A’ (Cupola Mt.) elevation 8,625 feet; 
station ‘XXX. B’ (Sentry Mt.) elevation 8,320 feet; station ‘XXX. C’ (Sonata 
Mt.), elevation 9,830 feet; station ‘XXX. D,’ elevation 8,467 feet, and station ‘XXX. 
KY elevation 8,453 feet. On account of the rough nature of the country in the vicinity 
of Sixmile creek and Gold creek, the valleys being very narrow and the elevations of 
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the streams and passes extremely high, it is not at all probable that the Dominion 
system of surveys by means of section lines will ever be extended into this district. 
Consequently these triangulation stations should prove very useful for locating and 
tying surveys of mineral claims or timber berths. 

From August 1 to 17 we had enjoyed almost perfect weather, with no steady 
rains, as in August, 1907. From the 18th to the 22nd the air became hazy with- the 
dense smoke from the bush fires, rendering the mountain peaks almost invisible. On 
August 23 rain commenced to fall, and for eight days it rained and snowed without 
ceasing. From my experience in the Selkirks it would seem that each year there is 
a prolonged rainstorm, with snow on the mountains about the third week in August. 


STATION X XTX. (BUSH RIVER FORKS.) 


On returning to Sixmile Creek siding the horses and outfit were shipped to 
Donald, and we travelled to Bush river by the trail which leads from Donald to the 
Big Bend and Tete Jaune Cache. This trail had been repaired and cut out by the 
provincial authorities in the early summer and wes in excellent condition. We 
crossed Bush river at the old crossing in a boat, the horses swimming the stream. The 
water in the river was considerably lower than at the same date of the previous year. 
We then moved by pack train along the north or right bank of Bush river, first follow- 
ing the shore of Upper Cygnus lake for a distance of two miles, then making our way 
along the bank of the river. On the whole there was very little cutting to do as we 
were able in many places to travel along the gravelly beach; and only when we came 
to sharp turns in the river were we obliged to do any heavy cutting. The most 
serious obstruction encountered was a rocky bluff some forty feet high abutting a 
rapid and deep part of the river. Over the top of this bluff we were forced to cut a 
trail, and we resumed progress after two hours’ delay. By night we had advanced 
ten miles up the river, although prospectors and trappers had informed me that I 
could not get a pack train through. On the second day the going was even better, 
along the wide gravel bars of the river, which runs in several channels, in a general 
southwesterly direction. By repeated fordings we easily made the nine miles to the 
forks of Bush river (elevation only 2,500 feet). Here the gravel bars ceased, the 
river below the forks running swiftly in one narrow channel, with a six-foot fall in 
one place. Except for a short portage around this fall, Bush river is navigable for 
canoes and small boats, the current running at about three and one-half miles per 
hour. Boats may also be used for several miles up the north fork. 

This fork of Bush river which carries fully two-thirds of the water of the river 
comes from almost due north, and with its many confluents rises in the very heart of 
the main range of the Rockies, and obtains its waters from the huge ice-fields of the 
Columbia, Bryce and Lyell groups. The south fork is a narrow stream, about thirty 
feet wide at its mouth, and comes roaring from the southeast through narrow canyons 
over which it is almost possible for a man to jump. About a mile from the forks there 
is a fine fall of nearly twenty feet. The south fork drains the western slope of the 
Freshtield group. 

Station ‘X XIX. A’ was established on Yellow mountain (elevation 8,178 feet) 
lying immediately east of the forks, and commanding an unobstructed view down Bush 
river. The station was marked in a permanent manner with the customary brass bolt, 
set in a hole drilled in the rock and fixed by cement. The head of the bolt is stamped 
with the number of the station ‘ X XIX, A’ followed by a triangle, ‘A.’ The apex of 
the triangle faces to the north at the centre of the head of the bolt, and is the geodetic 
point. Three iron reference bolts were also cemented in holes drilled in the rock. 
Each bolt is distant six feet from the geodetic point, and they bear east, south, and 
west respectively from it. Directly over the brass bolt a conical stone cairn was 
.built, five feet in diameter at the base and seven feet high. The top of the cairn is 
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vertically above the geodetic point. A band of white cotton was wound around the 
eairn about a foot from the top to serve as a signal. 

The ascent of Yellow mountain was made by going up the bank of the south 
fork for a mile and a half and then climbing the southwesterly slope of the moun- 
tain through brulé and windfall. No hard climbing was encountered, but we were 
without water for twelve hours. From Yellow mountain a magnificent view is 
obtained of some of the loftiest peaks on the summit of the Rockies—Freshfield, 
Lyell, Alexandria, Bryce and Columbia. 

I also established a reference station in Bush Valley (elevation 2,500 feet), on 
the right or north bank of the river, about a mile and a half below the forks. This 
station is marked by a cedar post five inches square and four feet long. The post is 
situated in a cleared space, ten feet from the bank of the river and eight feet above 
the level of the water. The post is marked ‘Sta. X XIX. B’ on one side and on 
another side ‘ Triangulation Survey in British Columbia.’ From this station I 
observed angles on stations ‘ X XVIII.,’ ‘ X XIX. A,’ and ‘XXX. B’’ 

The timber in the vicinity of Bush river forks is not very good, being mostly 
burnt. Game is plentiful, black and grizzly bear, goat, caribou, deer and marten. 
There are very few fish in the river, but in a small lake a mile below the forks, and 
lying between the river and the mountains to the south, we caught magnificent trout, 
some weighing fully five pounds. 

The return to Bush river was easily made, the water being much lower than 
when we ascended the river. The trip occupied nine days, from September 13 to 21, 
on three of which it rained. Each morning a heavy mist filled the valley and was 
not dispersed by the sun until nearly eleven o’clock. The presence of this morning 
mist, however, I soon learned was an augury of a fine day. 


STATION X XIX, (BUSH RIVER). 


From Bush river crossing I again ascended to station ‘ X XIX.’ (elevation 8,100 
feet) and »bserved angles on stations ‘X XIX. A” XXVIII,’ ‘ XXIII,’ ‘XXX. A,’ 
“XXX.,’? ‘XXX. B” ‘XXX. OC. and ‘XXX. D,’ Very disagreeable snowy weather 
overtook us for several days, from September 25 to 29, during our occupation of 
station ‘ X XTX.’ 


STATION X XVII. (BLACKWATER. ) 


Returning by the Donald trail, I branched off at Blackwater lake, and again 
visited station ‘XXVIII’ (elevation 8,940 feet), observing angles between stations 
Be Pe aeeel TT ee eX A ORK OX Xe DP OX KK, WY OX Be XXL. 
‘X XIX. B,’ and ‘ X XIX. A’ During the occupation of this station, October 3 and 4, 
we suffered from cold and snow, and the angle readings were made under very dis- 
agreeable conditions. At our flying camp near timber line of Blackwater mountain, 
a grizzly bear spent a night within a hundred feet of our tent, sniffing at the fire. 
He sprang up at our approach, and greatly to our relief, galloped off up the mountain 
side. 

On our return to Donald, I sent the packer with the horses to their winter range, 
twenty-nine miles south of Golden, and shipped the outfit by rail to Ross Peak water 
tank, at the mouth of Cougar creek, in the Illecillewaet valley. There I made a 
survey connecting the Drumlummon and.Skookum mineral claims to the Dominion 
system of surveys, for which survey I received instructions dated May 13. I also 
made a visit to the Nakimu caves, and under the guidance of Charles Deutschman 
explored some of the nethermost regions of those wonderful subterranean vaults. 
While I have no new theories to advance regarding the formation, age, or extent of 
the caves, it nevertheless seems to me, judging from the volume of water flowing in 
the subterranean torrent near ‘The Turbine’ and ‘The Bridal Chamber,’ and com- 
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paring it with the quantity which flows into the Ilecillewaet via Cougar creek, that 


there must be some other undiscovered exit for the water, but in what direction I 
know not. 


ANGLE READING. 


The instrument used for observing angles at the triangulation stations is a 
direction theodolite, made from a special design by Messrs. T. Cooke and Sons, York, 
England. The telescope has a focal length of 15:5 inches, and the objective a clear 
aperture of 2 inches; the eyepiece mostly used has a magnifying power of thirty 
diameters. The 6-inch horizontal circle is graduated to 0-25 degrees, and the readings 
are made by two micrometer microscopes of high magnifying power, with two parallel 
vertical spider wires. Five revolutions of the micrometer correspond to one division 
of the horizontal circle, and therefore one revolution is equal to 0.05 degrees. The 
milled: head of the micrometer is divided inte fifty divisions, and therefore one 
division is equal to 0-001 degrees, or 8-6 seconds of are. The observer can 
interpolate to parts of a division. 

Horizontal angles are read by the direction method, in most cases closing again 
on the horizon. Four complete sets of readings are made, with telescope direct and 
reversed, and motion forward and back. Between each set the horizontal plate is 
shifted 45 degrees to minimize the effect of periodic errors of graduation. To 
obviate the necessity of determining the run of the micrometer screw, the pointing 
on the first station in each set is made to differ from the previous pointing on the 
same station by one revolution of the milled head. For example, if the reading on 
the first station in the first set be 0-00 degrees with 0 revolutions, the pointing on the 
same station for the second set is made 45 00 degrees with one revolution; for the 
third set 90-00 degrees with two revolutions; and for the fourth set 135:00 degrees 
with three revolutions. By this means the same part of the micrometer screw is used 
at each station, and run of the screw practically reduced to zero. Both forward and 
backward motions of the micrometer are read on the graduations of the horizontal 
circle adjacent to the centre of the comb scale, and the mean of the forward and 
backward readings taken, the discrepancy between them being supposed to result from 
error in bisection. By closing on the horizon accidental errors can be traced either 
to errors in pointing on the signals, or to accidental movement of the instrument 
during the observation. 

In the majority of cases the simple triangles were adjusted by the ordinary 
method, although where a series took the form of a quadrilateral with the angles 
between the diagonals also read, the rigorous qaudrilateral adjustment described by 
Johnson in his ‘Theory and Practice of Surveying’ (page 549) was used. This 
triangulation being merely of a secondary nature, and intended for practical purposes 
only, the refinements of primary triangulation have not been resorted to, The hori- 
zontal angles have not been reduced to what they would have been if the stations 
observed upon had been at sea-level, as the reduction is very small, and the calcula- 
tions for the lengths of the sides of the triangles have been made for plane and not 
for spherical triangles. 

The theodolite is mounted on a short tripod, about two feet high, rigidly braced 
with cross-pieces screwed to the legs and the metal-mounted points of the legs were 
set in small holes chiselled in the solid rock at the statiun. At stations where the 
instrument could not conveniently be set directly over the geodetic point the distance 
and direction from the instrument to the geodetic point were carefully measured. 
and the observed angles were reduced to the true centre. 

Owing to the exposed nature of the mountain peaks on which nearly all the 
triangulation stations are situated, great difficulties to satisfactory observing are 
encountered. It is out of the question to erect elaborate shelters for observing, nor 
ean heliotropes or night signals be used. The season for occupying stations of high 
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elevations ig very short, and only a limited time can be spent in observing. Owing 
to the uncertainty of the weather the motto to be followed in most cases is ‘ carpe 
diem.’ Early mornings or evenings are the best times for observing horizontal angles, 
but when from three to six hours of the morning are spent in ascending from timber 
line to the summit, and several hours must be held in reserve for the descent in the 
evening, the part of the day best suited for observing is thus lost, and angles must 
perforce be read when atmospheric disturbances are at their greatest. At the 
summits, too, it is well-nigh impossible to effectively protect the instrument from the 
sun and wind. 

Before commencing to read the horizontal angles at any station it is advisable 
to look for each station to be observed upon, in order that no time should be lost in 
-finding the signals during the actual observing. Rapidity of observing is an import- 
ant factor when combined with careful setting, and as little time as possible should 
elapse during the reading of a set of angles. When, however, a signal is temporarily 
obscured by a passing cloud it is a momentous question to decide whether to omit the 
invisible station and go on with the rest of the set (afterwards to fill in that station), 
or to wait until the signal can be sighted upon and risk the probability of an acci- 
dental movement of the instrument. 

The lengths of the sights in this triangulation are from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles, and with the telescope of the Cooke theodolite excellent bisections can be made 
upon conical stone cairns from six to eight feet high. When a cairn on a distant 
mountain peak stands against the sky-line the pointed top of the dark mass of the 
cairn can easily be sighted upon, but where pointing is made from a high to a lower 
mountain, and the distant cairn has a dark background, the assistance of a band of 
white cotton wound around the cairn about a foot from the top has been found most 
serviceable. Tin signals in the form of truncated cones placed on the top of the 
cairn have not been satisfactory. Only on rare occasions was reflected light received 
from these signals, and neve. from more than one at a time. The tin, too, becomes 
rusted after a season’s exposure. With the cairns-for signals no correction for phase 
is necessary. 

By means of the attached vertical circle on the theodolite the elevations of the 
triangulation stations and other reference points were read at or shortly after noon, 
when the irregular effect of refraction is at a minimum. As simultaneous reciprocal 
observations cannot be made the calculations for height have to be made by the method 
of observations at one station only. No satisfactory determinations of high eleva- 
tions were obtained by the use of aneroids. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The winter of 1907-8 in the mountainous Kootenay district was fairly cold with 
an average amount of snow. The early spring was fine, but turned cold and wet 
during May. In the Columbia valley during the month of June the weather was 
changeable, eleven days being fair, sixteen days rainy, and three cloudy. The month 
of July was mostly fine in the Columbia and Blaeberry valleys, with sixteen fair days, 
four cloudy days and eleven days of rain, being mostly scattered showers. On the fine 
days intense heat prevailed in the middle of the day. August was an exceptionally 
dry month, especially when contrasted with the same month of 1907. Very little rain 
fell in the main range of the Rockies, and of the first sixteen days of the month - 
thirteen were fair and three cloudy. The result of this fine weather, however, may be 
seen in the disastrous forest fires which occurred in the early part of August. In the 
Selkirks during the latter half of the month, six days were fair, eight rainy, and one 
day cloudy. On the fine days the smoke from bush fires was very troublesome. 
During September, in the Bush river valley, there were thirteen fair days, six cloudy 
and eleven days of rain. In October in the Ilecillewaet valley of the Selkirks, cloudy 
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weather prevailed, with only nine fair days. Permanent snow fell at Glacier House 
about October 21. 

The water of the main streams during the summer of 1908 rose only to an average 
level. The mosquito plague was as bad as usual, and seemed to begin earlier. We 
were fortunate in escaping the worst of that terrible scourge by a timely arrangement 
of our visits to the different localities. The crops in the Columbia valley in 1908 
were fairly good, and fruit-growing is developing rapidly, although the small fruits 
do not ripen sufficiently early to catch the first market, probably on account of _the 
high elevation of the lands throughout the Columbia valley (average elevation, 2,500 
feet). The fruit, when at maturity, however, is large and of excellent flavour. There 
has been no recent mining activity of great moment in this district, unless the prob- 
able development of some mica properties in the Selkirks. 


P. A. Carson, D.L.S., 1909.—Rosebery Mt., Carnes Mt., Mt. Cornice, Mt. Sorcerer, 
Grand Glacier, Spillimacheen, Bald Mt., ete. 


Sir.—I have the honour to submit the following report of my field operations 
during the past season on the triangulation survey in the railway belt of British 
Columbia ,in connection with the Trigonometrical section of the Topographical 
Survey of Canada. 

I left Ottawa on June 8, for Golden, British Columbia, where I tad stored my 
outfit the previous autumn, and after making up my party, I proceeded by rail to 
Revelstoke. Thence we went up Columbia river by trail to Carnes creek, a rapid 
mountain stream some twenty-five feet wide, flowing into the Columbia from the east 
about twenty-six miles above Revelstoke. The mouth of this creek is about a quarter 
of a mile north of the limit of the railway belt. Columbia river in this vicinity is 
very rapid, but is navigated by a wonderful flat-bottomed steamboat, which with 
enormous boilers and powerful machinery, manages to navigate the rapids and 
eanyons. This boat plies from Revelstoke to Downie creek, a distance of forty-five 
miles, carrying supplies to the mines and lumber camps of that district. There is a 
wagon road from Revelstoke to Mosquito landing, a distance of six miles; then an old 
trail leads up the east side of the river to ‘big bend.’ This trail is not much used 
now and is in rather bad condition. There is some good timber, consisting of cedar, 
spruce, hemlock and fir, along both sides of the river, extending high up on the 
mountains. The low lands are suitable for fruit growing, but the clearing of it will 
be a herculean task on account of the heavy timber. The valley itself is rather 
narrow, with, however, some good bench lands higher up. The mountains on each 
side of the river are low, rising only to an elevation of six or seven thousand feet with 
higher peaks several miles back. 

About four miles from its mouth Carnes creek divides into the north and south 
forks, the former coming from the direction of Standard basin and Downie creek, 
while the south fork, which lies wholly within the railway belt, heads from the same 
snow fields as Silver, Laforme and Clachnacudainn creeks. An old pack trail leads 
up to the north side of Carnes creek to the forks, crossing the northerly stream by a 
bridge and following the south fork for a distance of two miles to some undeveloped 
mining claims. A branch trail also ascends the west bank of the north fork towards 
Standard basin, while at the bridge a third trail climbs Rosebery mountain with 
numerous switchbacks to the old deserted Rosebery mine, at an elevation of six 
thousand feet. 

I set two stations in this vicinity, one on Rosebery mountain (elevation 8,000 
feet), and the other on Carnes mountain (elevation 8,000 feet), reading angles there- 
from and taking photographs for mapping purposes. 

A topographical map has been prepared of this mountainous district, extending 
northeasterly to connect with my map of the previous season. 
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From Carnes creek I returned to Revelstoke and moved to Twin Butte railway 
station, eleven miles east of Revelstoke. On account of the position of Albert peak, 
we were obliged to ascend to timber line with a light camping outfit, climbing from 
Twin Butte bridge up the ridge projecting between the railway and East Twin creek. 
If Lord Byron had made this trip through dirty windfall and burnt timber I am 
perfectly sure he would never have uttered that beautiful line ‘There is a pleasure 
in the pathless woods.’ From timber line we ascend North Albert peak, the summit 
of which on this date (July 9) was covered with deep snow. Station XXVII. was 
consequently placed on a projecting and adjoining creek slightly lower than the main 
summit at an elevation of 9,300 feet. 

We next moved to Albert Canyon railway station, and followed the trail leading 
up the north fork of Illecillewaet river. This trail is the remnants of the sometime 
wagon road, fearfully and wonderfully made, leading to the defunct Waverley and 
Tangier mines, whose unlaid ghosts still seare nervous capital from British Columbia. 
We advanced fifteen miles up the river to ‘ the farm,’ from where we ascended Cornice 
mountain (elevation 9,000 feet) and occupied station X XVI. During the descent of 
this mountain we encountered four caribou, two black bears and a _ huge grizzly 
within the space of half an hour. 

From ‘the farm’ we proceeded for twelve miles up the old wagon road, which 
follows the east or left side of the river, until we reached a broad level pass (eleva- 
tion 5,700 feet) between the heads of the north fork of Illecillewaet river and Downie 
ereek. On the Downie slope, about a thousand feet below the pass, lay the old deserted 
buildings of the Waverley and Tangier mines, now frequented only by legions of 
poreupines, 

On the summit of Sorcerer mountain (elevation 10,500 feet), which lies on the 
northeasterly side of the pass, I established station XX XI. This mountain is one 
of the most commanding peaks in this locality, and is rather difficult to scale. On 
account of the depth of snow on the summit, I was unable to cement the brass bolt 
in the rock, but I placed it temporarily in the centre of the cairn. 

On the flat pass I ran a base line sixty-eight chains long, and by means of three 
secondary stations connected station XX XI, with one of the survey posts of the 
Tangier group, thus locating the position of these mines relative to the Dominion 
system of surveys and the north limit of the railway belt. 

The return trip to Albert canyon was made in two days, when we moved to Bear 
Creek railway station, and went up the Beaver river trail to Grand Glacier, near the 
pass between Beaver and Duncan rivers. We ascended Grand Glacier and established 
station X XIV. on Grand mountain, lying between the two forks of the glacier (eleva- 
tion 10,000 feet). This station takes the place of the one placed on Sugarloaf moun- 
tain in 1907, which was unsuitable for a station on account of the great depth of 
snow. ‘The ascent of Grand mountain (August 7) was very disagreeable, especially 
crossing the enormous crevasses of the upper glacier, it being necessary in some 
cases to descend a couple of hundred feet into ice tunnels and caves to’ attain the 
higher reaches of the glacier. 

From our camp at Grand Glacier we retraced our steps down the Beaver river 
trail for seven miles to a point opposite Bald mountain. Here we took horses up the 
steep face of Bald mountain, reaching the prairie-like summit in four hours, ascend- 
ing over 3,000 feet at a fifty per cent slope. We nooned on the top of Bald mountain, 
and in the afternoon descended the easterly slope to the valley of the north fork of 
Spillimacheen river. By making this forced march over Bald mountain I was saved 
the hard trip up Grizzly creek, or the long journey via Carbonate Landing and the 
north fork trail. 

We ascended to station XXII. and read angles there on two successive days, 
August 12 and 13. Forest fires by this time were raging in the mountainous district, 
and the smoke therefrom was very dense, especially-in the direction of Duncan river 
and the Arrow lakes. 
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T also established a station, No. XXII: A, in the valley of the north fork of 
Spillimacheen river, and marked the point with a wooden post and stoue mound. 
This reference station should prove useful for commencing new surveys in this 
valley, there being no posts of the Dominion lands survey system in the vicinity. I 
also oceupied and established the position of three of Mr. A. O. Wheeler’s stations, 
viz.: XXII. B (Wheeler’s Bald mountain cairn), XXII. C (Wheeler’s Spillimacheen 
cairn), and XXII, D (Wheeler’s Grand glacier station). 

The return journey was made down S3ald mountain to the Beaver valley and 
thence back to Bear creek railway station, when a move was made to Flat Creek 
siding. ; 

We ascended the trail up Flat creek some seven miles to the pass between that 
stream and Slick creek. Here we were laid up for several days with heavy rains, and 
when the weather cleared we took packs on our shoulders, went over Mt. Oliver, on 
the east side of the pass, and camped near the southerly base of Mt. Bonney. We 
then ascended to station X XV. (Mt. Bonney, elevation 10,200 feet) by the same route 
as in 1906. During the occupation of this station very cold winds prevailed, and the 
work was also retarded by smoke. 

On moving to Six-mile Creek siding we ascended to timber line on the Espla- 
nade range, as in 1908, and camped at Sunbeam lake, at the head of Spinster creek. 
From this camp I occupied station XXX. (Cherub Mt.), station XXX. A (Cupola 
Mt.), Station XXX. B (Sentry Mt.), and station XXX. E. 

We then returned to Six-mile Creek siding and moved to Beavermouth to visit 
station XXIII. Here we were delayed several days by bad weather. I connected 
station XXIII. with the Dominion system of surveys, by tying this station to the 
iron post marking the northeast corner of section 34, township 29, range 25, west of 
the fifth meridian. 

At Beavermouth Mr. de Ja Condamine, who was assistant to Mr. T. H. Plunkett, 
D.L.S., this season, was transferred to my party to assist in the measuring of the 
Kootenay base with the invar apparatus. On completing the occupation of station 
XXIIT., we moved to Golden on October 3, and there examined the base line appa- 
ratus. We then moved up the Columbia valley to the base to proceed with its 
measurement. This work occupied us from October 21 to November 8, a detailed 
account of the measurement and the use of the invar apparatus being given herein- 
after. On account of only twenty-four metre wires being available for measuring 
purposes it was necessary to alter the position of one end of the base in order to 
make the line an integral number of twenty-four metre stretches. This alteration 
necessitated the reoccupation of stations A, C and D. 

The mountain survey season of 1909 was moderately dry on the whole and the 
triangulation work was not retarded any more than usual by continuous rains, In 
the month of August, however, considerable delay was experienced from smoke. High 
winds prevailed during the entire season, which also interfered with the work and as 
well caused us great physical discomfort on the peaks. 

During the latter half of June, in the vicinity of Columbia river, north of 
Revelstoke, we had rainy weather on eight days. In the month of July, in the Ille- 
cillewaet valleys, there were fifteen rainy days, fourteen fine and two cloudy. In 
August in the valleys of the Beaver and Incomappleux rivers there were nineteen fine 
days, ten rainy, and two cloudy, with dense smoke during the greater portion of the 
month. During September, in the vicinity of Beavermouth and Gold ereeks, rain fell 
on eleven days, nine were fine and ten cloudy. In the upper Columbia valley the 
month of October was rather peculiar, nearly the entire month being cloudy in the 
day time, with rain at night. On the few fine days a-dense fog filled the valley most 
of the day. On November 5 permanent snow fell in the Columbia valley. 


Or 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF KOOTENAY BASE WITH INVAR WIRES; 


Kootenay base controls the complete network of the triangulation survey in the 
railway belt, British Columbia, from the summit of the main range of the Rocky 
mountains westward to the Cascade range. This base was laid out and its terminal 
points established in 1907, but no precise base measuring apparatus was available for 
its determination until 1909, when three twenty-four metre wires and the necessary 
auxiliary apparatus was finally received from the International Bureau of Weights 
.and Measures. 


M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1910.—Nose Hill, Brushy Ridge, Spy Hill, Sarcee Butte, 
Chiniki, Granite Mt. Fly Hill, Mt. Mackenzie, 
Mt. Bonney, Albert, Mt. Griffin, Burniere Mt., 
Copeland Mt., Begbie Mt., Mt. Mara, Mabel Mt., 
Queest Mt., ete. 


I left Calgary on May 31 for Golden, and after a few days arranging for my 
party and outfit we proceeded to Revelstoke, and began field operations on June 8. 

The first mountain to be ascended was mount Mackenzie, near Revelstoke. A 
camp was placed at the base of the mountain where the Canadian Pacific railway 
crosses Illecillewaet river, about 2 miles east of the town. The slopes here are very 
steep, but as the timber has been burned off and there is not much undergrowth, they 
offer an easy means of ascent. Much snow was encountered on the upper slopes. On 
reaching the summit it was too hazy to obtain any satisfactory view, but a cairn 
was erected in the position of the station occupied by Mr. A. O. Wheeler in his photo- 
graphic survey of the Selkirk range, 1901-02. No permanent marks were made. 

On our return to camp, one day was lost owing to wet weather, and then the 
party started for Carnes creek at the north limit of the Railway Belt. Mr. Carson’s 
secondary cairns erected the previous year on Roseberry mountain and Carnes moun- 
tain were located, and a high peak to the northeast of them was climbed and selected 
for a station. Unfortunately, owing to the depth of snow on the summit, it was 
found impossible to erect a suitable cairn. This was done later during a prolonged 
spell of smoky weather. This mountain is about 9,800 feet above sea-level and lies 
to the east of the north fork of Carnes creek. 

It is rather difficult to reach, but is the only peak in the vicinity suitable for a 
station.. The view from here is magnificent, and typical of the Selkirk range, con- 
sisting of deep, narrew valleys, heavily timbered, and glacier-crowned peaks rising 
proudly from the dark green slopes below. Snow fields and glaciers are visible in 
every direction, and to the northeast that unclimbed monarch of the Selkirks, mount 
Sir Sandford, rises high above all others. This station was called signal xxxv. 

Our next trip was to establish a signal on mount Copeland, a prominent peak 
up Jordan river and about 15 miles northwest of Revelstoke. There is an old trail 
leading up this stream, but it had not been used for years and was in very bad condi- 
tion, necessitating much cutting. The valley is from a quarter to half a mile in 
width, with very steep, rocky slopes on both sides. There is much excellent cedar and 
hemlock in the valley and on some of the lower slopes, and also a most luxuriant 
erowth of fern and devil’s club. We succeeded in getting horses about 9 miles up 
the stream and were then compelled to send them back and proceed on foot, owing: 
to the lack of pasture and the poor condition of the trails. From here we followed 
the Jordan, which turns north at this point, for about 4 miles. Here the old trail 
turns west up a narrow valley leading to some old mining claims. This trail we 
followed for about 3 miles through dense alder slides, and finally pitched camp about 
500 feet above the valley on the north slopes of mount Copeland (9,700 feet), which 
we climbed the day following. A hole was drilled in the rock at the centre of the 
base of the cairn to receive the brass bolt usually used for marking stations, and a 
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hole drilled for a reference bolt 7 feet south. The cairn is 5 feet 7 inches in diameter 
at the base and 7 feet high, and was called signal xxxvii. This trip occupied in all 
nine days. A 

On returning to Revelstoke, angles were read at the northeast corner of section 
38, township 23, range 2, west of the 6th meridian, to connect the corner with mounts 
Mackenzie, Cartier, Begbie and Copeland. A trip was then made to the long tangent 
on the Arrowhead branch of the Canadian Pacific railway to find a suitable base for 
connecting mounts Mackenzie, Cartier and Begbie with the Dominion Lands surveys. 

On July 3, a start was made for mount Begbie to the west of Revelstoke. Cross- 
ing Columbia river by the bridge at this point, we travelled south about 4 miles 
by means of a settler’s trail. From here the horses were sent back and we proceeded 
on foot about 3 miles farther south to the base of mount Begbie. Camp was pitched 
at night on the side of the mountain about 2,000 feet above the Columbia valley. 
Much to our delight, the following day was fine and beautifully clear. The moun- 
tain offered no difficulty and we were on the summit by nine o’clock. A cairn was 
erected, 5 feet in diameter at the base and 8 feet 7 inches high. In the rock at the 
centre of the cairn a hole was drilled to receive the brass bolt and four holes, each 
distant 6 feet from the central hole and bearing north, east, south and west respec- 
tively, were drilled for reference bolts. This cairn was designated as signal xxxvill. 
The trip to this mountain and return occupied only three days. 

On returning from mount Begbie, preparations were at once made to visit the 
Incomappleux valley. Horses and outfit were shipped by train to Arrowhead and 
thence by boat to Beaton, a small village at the head of the Arrow lakes. From here 
an excellent wagon road leads up the river to the almost deserted village of Cam- 
borne, about 6 miles distant. On the way the road passes through a fine canyon 
about a mile in length. 

Ten years ago Camborne was one of the busiest mining camps in British Colum- 
bia, but now there are only three or four families remaining. Four mills have been 
built, but they are all lying idle, and one, at least, is in ruins. The country is all 
divided into claims, but no work, other than assessment work, is being done. The 
ore is chiefly quartz bearing free gold, and some very rich samples were shown to us 
by people living there. 

The valley above Camborne consists of a low flat about- half a mile wide with 
steep mountain slopes on both sides. a 

The bottom land appears very fertile and would yield good crops if cultivated. 
There is much excellent cedar and hemlock in the bottom of the valley and on the 
lower slopes. 

On leaving Beaton, camp was taken to the mouth of Menhinnic creek, about 1 
mile above Camborne. At this point there is a bridge across Incomappleux river, 
making it a very convenient base of operations for work on either side. On the west 
side of the river, a trail starts up Menhinnic creek and then turns across the moun- 
tain, leading to several claims high up on the slopes, the highest being the “Burniére” 
near the edge of timber-line. This trail had been recently repaired and was in 
good condition. A good wagon road also leads up the west side of the river for 
several miles. About 4 miles above camp another trail leads up Sable creek to the 
Trilby basin. This is also a mining trail, but has not been used for some years and 
is in very bad condition. On the east side of the river there is a good trail for about 
12 miles. There are also several branch trails, one at Camborne leads up Poole creek 
to “The Silver Dollar” and other properties, about 5 miles farther up another trail 
leads up Lexington creek and a little farther on still another leads up the face of the 
mountain to a claim known as “The Mammoth.” The main trail turns up Boyd 
ereek, about 12 miles above Camborne. 

Some difficulty was experienced in finding a suitable station *n this locality as 
signal xxvii, which it was necessary to see from this point, was placed on a shoulder 
of North Albert peak. Eventually a peak about 8,000 feet above sea-level, a little 
to the northwest of Camborne, was selected. A cairn 5 feet in diameter at the 
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base and 8 feet 7 inches high was erected. This was designated as signal xxxii. 
Two secondary cairns were also erected, one at the head of Trilby basin and another 
on Kelly peak, a high peak on the east side of Incomappleux river and a short distance 
above Kelly creek. 

This trip occupied in all sixteen days. The weather was very warm and smoky, 
but it was singularly fortunate that the smoke cleared off every day we climbed. 

Leaving Camborne, we next moved to Comaplix on the north shore of Arrow 
lake. This is a busy little lumbering town, the headquarters of one of the mills of 
the Bowman Lumber Company. The smoke from a large fire across the lake was so 
dense that it was impossible to see any distance. Fortunately some heavy rains 
settled the smoke and we started for mount Sproat. Camp was taken by boat to a 
point about 3 miles west of Comaplix and thence up an old trail to a point about-2,000 
feet above the lake. Next day the summit was reached after a long and tedious 
climb. Owing to storms while on top it was impossible to do anything except build 
acairn. This cairn was 5 feet 6 inches in diameter at the base, 8 feet 6 inches high 
and was numbered signal xxxiii. During the ascent of this mountain we encountered 
on the upper slopes an old grizzly and two cubs. Next morning we returned to Coma- 
plix, took the boat to Arrowhead and went by train to Revelstoke, reaching there on 
the evening of July 26. 

On July 28, as it was very smoky with no indication of rain, we decided to 
revisit signal xxxv and erect the signal we were unable to build before. The signal 
was 5 feet in diameter at the base and 8 feet 2 inches high. This trip occupied six 
days, during all of which time it was too smoky or cloudy to make any observations. 

On our return to Revelstoke, we were again delayed some days by unfavourable 
weather. We then set out to place a signal on mount Cartier to take the place of 
the one formerly erected on mount Mackenzie, which had proved to be unsatisfactory. 
Horses were taken to the end of the road about 5 miles south of Revelstoke, and then 
the party proceeded on foot. The brush proved very bad and the distance greater 
than we had expected, so it was not until the afternoon of the following day that we 
reached timber-line below the peak. On the third day mount Cartier was ascended 
and angles read where possible. Owing to smoke and local thunder-storms no satis- 
factory results were obtained. 

This station was called signal xxxiv. It was marked by a brass bolt cemented 
in a hole drilled in the solid rock. The bolt was stamped with the number of the 
triangulation station, followed by a triangle having its apex at the centre of the 
head of the bolt. For reference points two iron bolts were cemented in holes drilled 
in the rock 6 feet north and south respectively of the geodetic point. Surrounding 
the permanent mark, a conical stone cairn was built, 5 feet in diameter at the base, 
1 foot 6 inches in diameter at the top, and 8 feet high. The cairn was placed in the 
position of the photographic station occupied by Mr. A. O. Wheeler in his topo- 
graphical survey of the Selkirk range, 1901-2. 

The return trip was made on the fourth day by way of what is known as “the 
green slide.” This is a long open slope swept clear by frequent avalanches, and 
proved a very easy means of descent to the railway. From there we walked back to 
Revelstoke, a distance of about 9 miles. 

We next moved to Three Valley, a small lumbering town 14 miles west.of Revel- 
stoke, to establish a station on Griffin mountain, leaving the pack-train at Revelstoke 
in charge of one of the men. Three days were lost through smoke and wet weather. 
On August 16 we started for the peak, commencing the ascent at a point on the 
railroad about a mile and a half west of Three Valley. Our path led up steep slopes 
which had been burned over many years ago and were nearly free from underbrush. 
Blueberries were found in great abundance. On reaching the summit of the ridge, 
we turned westward along the ridge until the highest point was reached. Here a 
disappointment awaited us, for we found that a slightly higher peak, some distance 
south and on the same ridge, cut out everything in that direction. Accordingly we 
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turned back and followed the ridge to the other peak, which we reached about one 
o’clock, after a climb of nine hours. Further delay followed on account of clouds, 
and it was nearly six o’clock before we started for camp. Fortunately it was a fine 
moonlight night and we reached camp safely about half past nine. 

This mountain (signal xxxix) although low, is excellently situated for a station. 
It was marked by a hole drilled in the solid rock. Over this hole a cairn was erected 
5 feet in diameter at the base, 2 feet in diameter at the top, and 9 feet 2 inches high. 

Craigellachie was then visited to ascertain the truth of certain rumours regarding 
a trail up the north fork of Eagle river, and also of one up Queest mountain. We 
found that there was an old trail for about 20 miles up the north fork of the Eagle, 
but we could not find any up Queest mountain. The trail up Eagle river is rough 
and will require considerable chopping, but it will be very useful in establishing a 
‘station near the north limit of the Railway Belt north of that point. It was originally 
built by lumber companies in order to get some of their limits surveyed. As the 
weather was still unfavourable, and feed scarce, it was decided not to bring the 
horses, but to move to Salmon Arm and make use of the bad weather to locate a base 
line. 

On August 20 I went to Revelstoke and made arrangements for shipping horses: 
and outfit to Salmon Arm. In the evening I returned to Craigellachie, and the fol- 
lowing day moved to Salmon Arm. The remainder of the outfit did not arrive until 
August 23. 

On the 24th a start was made for the Hunters range on the east side of Mara lake. 
Throughout this district good wagon roads have been built in all the principal valleys. 
We followed the Enderby road for about 9 miles and then turned north to Mara. 
Crossing Shuswap river by means of the bridge at this point, we camped at Mr. 
Blurton’s, near whose place an old Indian trail ascends to the summit of the range. 
As this trail was very nearly obliterated, I decided to get Mr. Blurton to accompany 
me for a few days. 

The following morning we started for the summit of the range. Until an eleva- 
tion of 4,500 feet was reached the trail led through green timber, chiefly small fir, 
poplar and willow. It then entered a tract of old brulé where it was almost impossible 
to follow it, as it wound in and out among burned logs and fallen trees. After 
travelling through this for about three hours we reached the summit of the ridge. 
This summit consists of rolling benches with large open meadows and clumps of 
scattered spruce and balsam. Country of a similar nature extends from here to. 
Griffin mountain above Three Valley, a distance of about 25 miles. Camp was pitched 
that night in a beautiful open meadow about 38 miles from the point where we first 
reached the ridge. Next day we travelled about 10 miles farther north to the base 
of the highest peak on the range, about 7,800 feet above sea-level. 

In the meantime the smoke had become so dense that it was impossible to see 
anything half a mile away. The peak was ascended and a cairn erected, but we were 
unable to decide whether or not it was suitable for a station. When the weather 
cleared some days later it was found necessary to place the cairn on a ridge about 1 
mile south and about 100 feet lower. 

The station was marked by a hole drilled in the solid rock to receive the perma- 
nent brass bolt. With this hole as a centre the cairn was built, having a diameter of 
5 feet 6 inches at the base and a height of 9 feet 6 inches. The cairn is situated on 
the solid rock ridge affording an excellent location for permanent marks. This 
station was designated as signal xlii. 

On September 3 we left Mara and moved down to Enderby, where we remained 
over Sunday. On Monday we started for Mabel lake, following a good wagon road 
which leads up the Shuswap valley to the lake, a distance of about 24 miles. There 
is considerable good land in the valley, but much of it is held in timber limits, which 
are not likely to be thrown open for settlement until the timber is taken off. 

In order to reach mount Mabel we borrowed a boat from the A. R. Rogers Lum- 
ber Company, and took a light camp to the mouth of Cottonwood creek. Here we 
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found an old Indian trail leading to timber-line, and by means of this trail the ascent 
was made. There is some good cedar, hemlock and fir on the mountainside, but the 
‘slopes are so steep that it would be very difficulty to get it out. 

As time was short and loose rock was very scarce, a cairn was not erected. A 
hole was drilled in the solid rock to receive a permanent bolt and the butt of a tree 
18 inches in diameter and 9 feet high was carefully centred and plumbed over the 
hole. This was securely braced and a piece of white cotton tacked around the upper 
end. This was designated as signal xli. 

Two days were spent looking up the position of some of the Dominion Lands 
Survey posts in the vicinity and a secondary signal was also erected on Trinity hills, 
about half-way between Mabel lake and Enderby, on the south side of the valley This 
trip occupied eight days, during all of which time the weather was cloudy and showery. 

On returning to Enderby, a secondary station was placed on a low rocky hill near 

the northeast corner of section 22, township 19, range 9, west of the 6th meridian. 
‘The party then moved to Salmon Arm, where much of the remaining time was devoted 
to work on the base line. 
During a few days of fine weather, a trip was made to mount Ida. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in finding a suitable station as the top of the mountain 
consisted of a rolling flat, heavily timbered. This made it necessary to visit prac- 
tically every ridge on the summit. A sharp knob on the eastern side of the mountain 
was finally selected as a suitable point. This is not the highest part of the mountain, 
but it offers a good view in most directions and is the most favourable point for con- 
necting with the ends of the proposed base in the valley. 

Advantage was also taken of two or three fine days to visit Granite mountain and 
see if it would be possible to obtain a station thereon, from which the ends of the 
proposed base could be seen and also the peaks necessary for further expansion. It 
was found that the summit of this mountain consisted of a rounded rocky ridge 
heavily timbered with second-growth jack pine. A suitable point was selected on a 
shoulder about 20 feet below the summit and a temporary signal erected. Lines 
of sight were also cleared to existing signals and to some of the other peaks likely to 
be useful for stations. 

During the last month of the season, much of the weather was too cloudy or smoky 
for work on the summits, and much of the time was spent trying to secure a suitable 
loeation for a base line. For this purpose a line a little over 5 miles-in length was 
located, commencing on the east side of Salmon arm of Shuswap lake, about 1 mile 
northeast of the town. From here it runs in a southwesterly direction, passing along 
the shore of the lake and through the Salmon Arm Indian reserve. This hne was 
cleared out so that the ends were intervisible, but no attempt was made to prepare 
it for actual measurement. 

On September 21, instructions were received to close work in the mountains as 
soon as possible, in order to attend to some miscellaneous surveys in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Accordingly on October 11 arrangements were made for shipping the 
horses and outfit back to Golden. Here the outfit was stored and the horses sent out 
to Mr. McKeeman’s ranch, about 30 miles south of Golden for the winter. 

During the season the work was greatly retarded by rain and smoke. During the 
interval from June 1 till October 10 it had rained on thirty-nine days and was very 
smoky and hazy on twenty-nine other days, a total of sixty-eight days out of one 
hundred and thirty-two. This does not include days on which the clouds were hang- 
ing low on the peaks, a condition almost equally unfavourable for work. 

The district around Salmon Arm and the Shuswap valley is in a very prosperous 
condition. Long ago, all the available land in the valleys was taken up for farming. 
Recently much attention has been given to fruit growing, and this has resulted in much 
land on the mountain slopes, formerly considered worthless, being taken up by settlers. 
The limits of the useful land are still being extended and it is impossible to say where 
cultivation will eventually cease. During the season of 1910, there was a very heavy 
crop of apples, pears, plums and small fruits, and nearly all the settlers engaged in 
fruit growing were enthusiastic about their success. 
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M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1911—Rosebery Mt., Carnes Mt., Mt. Copeland, Mt. Beg- 
bie, North Mt. Albert Peak, Comaplix, Mt. Cartier, 
Griffin Mt., Hunters Range, Mt. Mabel, Mt. Ida, 
Granite Mt., ete. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report of my field operations on 
the triangulation in British Columbia, in connection with the trigonometrical section 
of the Topographical Survey of Canada, for the season of 1911. 

The work was commenced May 8, and in accordance with your instructions dated 
April 24, 1911, directing that the eastern part of the triangulation be retraced, an 
attempt was made to find station i, on the fifth meridian, and station ii, on Nose hill. 

At the latter station the old wooden hub was found. Station i was re-established 
as nearly as possible in its original position on the 5th meridian, 17-25 chains south 
of the northeast corner of section 13, township 24, range 1. Of the next four stations 
established by Mr. Drewry in 1890, old hubs were found at station v (Sarcee Butte), 
and station vi (Cochrane). At stations iii and iv (Brushy ridge and Spy hill) 
no trace remained of the original stations, and these were accordingly re-established 
on the highest points of the ridges. Angles were read at all these points, giving a 
new set of angles for four triangles at the eastern extremity of the system. Also 
stations iii, iv and vi were connected with the nearest monuments of the Dominion 
Lands system. Each of the above stations was marked by a brass bolt embedded in 
cement, the top of the bolt being about two feet below the surface of the ground, and 
flush with the surface of the cement. The bolt in each case was stamped with a 
triangle and with the number of the station in Roman numerals, The apex of the 
triangle faces north, is at the centre of the head of the bolt, and is the geodetic point. 
For reference points three-foot iron posts were used and at least one placed at every 
station except station v. These posts were driven down to within about five inches of 
the top and were stamped with “ T.S.” and the number of the station on one side, and 
“W.P.” followed by the distance in feet and the bearing to the station on the opposite 
side. At station v (Sarcee Butte), which was on a rocky ridge, two iron reference 
bolts were cemented into solid rock and their bearings and distances from the station 
measured. 

An effort was also made to locate Mr. Drewry’s base near Cochrane, which he had 
established in 1890 and marked by iron bars. The post at the east end was found, but 
the post at the west end had evidently been removed. 

As is usually the case in this class of work, considerable time was lost through 
unfavourable weather. Also much delay was caused by excessive refraction. It was 
found impossible to sight on signals with any certainty between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
except on cloudy days. 

On June 5, a start was made for Revelstoke, two of the party having been sent 
ahead to get the horses and outfit stored at Golden. A stop of one day was made at 
Morley to locate station vii (Chiniki) and connect it with the Dominion Lands system. 
The station was found and tied in to the post at the intersection of the north boundary 
of township 24, range 7, west of the 5 meridian, and the south boundary of the Stony 
Indian reserve. This station was not permanently marked. 


By June 8 the party was camped at Revelstoke and ready to commence work on — 


the western part of the triangulation. Owing to a very heavy snowfall and a later 
spring, work on the higher peaks was found to be impossible, and a short exploratory 
trip was made to Salmon Arm to select points to help in the expansion of the base. 
The western part of Bastion mountain was visited but was found unsuitable. Per- 
manent signals were erected on Granite mountain and on Fly hill, about 5 miles 
southwest. 

In the meantime two of the party had twice attempted to erect a signal on Queest 
mountain above Shuswap lake, but owing to the great depth of snow they were unable 
to do so. Later on, about June 28, this was done. The ascent was made from 
Oraigellachie, crossing George creek some distance north of the railroad. There is 
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much fine timber in this district. The ascent by this route, and also the descent, was. 
found to be very tiresome and tedious. Later on the mountain was ascended from 
Malakawa, the ascent being made easily in about six hours. 

An attempt was made to locate the-sixth meridian, a short distance east of Revel- 
stoke. Owing to fire and lumbering operations the monuments here have been de- 
stroyed and the nearest existing post is the northeast corner of section 34, township: 
23, 2 miles farther west. Owing to the canyon-like nature of the Illecillewaet valley 
it was found impossible to make a direct tie to mount Albert, and later on a secondary 
station was established on mount Mackenzie. This station served to connect mount 
Albert with the above-mentioned section corner, and also helped to connect mount 
Begbie and mount Copeland with the northeast corner of section 33, township 23, range 
2, west of the 6 meridian. 

Throughout all of June and the early part of July it was cloudy most of the time 
and considerable rain fell, so that it was very difficult to get any work done. Accord- 
ingly, having instructions to make connections between Cascade mountain (station 
xii) and Storm mountain (station xiv), mount Bonney (station xxv) and the posts. 
of the Dominion Lands system, it was decided to move to Banff, and on June 11 
camp was pitched near the town. 

A suitable base was found which could be connected by a short traverse to the 
middle of the north boundary of section 1, township 26, range 12, west of the 5th 
meridian. The ascent of Cascade mountain from the west side offers no difficulty. 
An old wagon road leads up Fortymile creek to the waterworks dam. From there 
the route leads northerly along the side of the mountain, gradually ascending until a 
deep canyon is reached, whence a steep slope leads directly to the ridge from which 
the main peak is easily accessible. The slopes throughout are easy, there being no 
standing timber and very little windfall. The station lies on the highest southerly 
point of the mountain. The old cairn had fallen over, but the base was still intact. 
It was rebuilt to a height of 6.7 feet. 

On July 17, the party moved to Castle mountain. <A good base about 148 chains 
long was obtained about 2 miles west of the station, and by means of this Storm 
mountain -was connected with the survey posts in the valley. An azimuth observation 
was taken at the west end of the base. The route followed from the railroad to Storm 
mountain was practically the same as that described by Mr. Carson in his report of 
1906, contained in the annual report of the Topographical Surveys Branch for the 
year 1906-7. P 

Our next move was to Glacier, where a base 60 chains in length was selected just 
east of the Ross Peak water-tank. By means of two secondary stations, one on the 
side of mount Cheops and the other on mount Abbott, this base was connected to mount 
Bonney. 

The ascent of mount Bonney was made by what seems to be a new and very much. 
easier route than those previously followed. A light camp was taken to the head of a 
small valley which joins Illecillewaet river about a mile west of Ross Peak station. 
From there a steep but easy climb leads to the snowfield at the back of mount Bonney. 
Crossing this snowfield, the ridge above the basin of Loop creek was reached and from 
there the aréte runs directly to the summit. Under favourable circumstances it should 
not be a difficult matter to make the ascent from Glacier in a day and a half, if the 
first afternoon were devoted to taking camp to the head of the valley, and the day 
following to the ascent of the mountain and the return trip. 

On the evening of August 4, we returned to Revelstoke. At first the smoke was 
very dense owing to forest fires close by, but heavy rains soon remedied this. As soon 
as the weather permitted, camp was taken part way up mount Mackenzie, and on 


August 9, the peak was ascended and the return trip made to the railroad the same 


day. The route followed was the same as that taken in 1910. The station was 
marked by the usual brass bolt stamped with a triangle and the number of the station 
xxxivA. The apex of the triangle faces north and is at the centre of the head of the 
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bolt. Two iron reference bolts were also placed, one 6 feet south and the other 6 feet 
north from the station. A cairn 5 feet in diameter at the base and 7 feet high was 
built above the station. 

The next station visited was Albert (xxvii) following the route described by 
Mr. Carson in his report for the season of 1909, contained in the annual report of 
the Topographical Surveys Branch for the year 1909-10. Owing to difficulties con- 
nected with the location of station xxxii near Camborne, we could not complete the 
work at this point, and had to return again later in the season. 

On returning to Revelstoke it was decided to visit mount Griffin (xxxix) leaving 
two of the party to ship the horses and outfit to Camborne, thus saving all the time 
usually lost in shipping and moving camp. Accordingly a light camp was taken to 
timber-line on mount Griffin just below the signal, following the same route as in 
1910. Two days were spent there reading angles and taking azimuth observations. 
The station is marked by a brass bolt stamped with a triangle and the number of the 
station xxxix. Two iron reference bolts were also placed, one 13.5 feet south and the 
other 18 feet north of the station. All bolts were cemented in solid rock. Above the 
station a cairn 5 feet in diameter at the base and 9-3 feet high was built. 

On August 10, main camp was reached above Camborne. As soon as possible, 
camp was taken to timber-line below mount Burniére, following the trail to the 
Burniére mine. This trail had been recently cleared out and was in much better 
condition than in the previous year. On ascending mount Burniére, the following 
day it was found necessary to establish a station on a peak about 500 feet higher 
and about 2 miles farther west. This peak proved to be very suitable for a station, 
and angles were read and an azimuth observation taken. This station was called 
Incomappleux. 

The peak consists of a long narrow ridge with precipitous rock faces on the south 
side and glaciers on the north. The station is near the eastern end of the ridge, and 
is marked by a brass bolt stamped with a triangle and the number of the station, 
xxxll. Four reference bolts, marked, were placed as follows: The first 4 feet north, 
the second and third each distant 5 feet from the centre and bearing south 65° east~ 
and south 20° west respectively, and the fourth 4 feet distant and bearing south 55° 
west. All bolts were cemented in solid rock. Over the station a cairn 4 feet in dia- 
meter at the base and 6-5 feet high was built. 

At mount Burniére, a secondary station was established. This station overlooks 
the Incomappleux valley and should be very useful for making any necessary con- 
nection with the monuments of the Dominion Lands system in the valley. The 
station was marked by the usual brass bolt stamped with a triangle and the number 
of the station xxxiiA. Four reference bolts were placed as follows: One north 5-5 
feet, the second north 84° east and 6-3 feet distant, the third bearing south 34° 30’ 
east and distant 7-9 feet, and the fourth bearing north 82° west and 12-6 feet distant 
from the centre. A cairn 5 feet in diameter at the base and 8-4 feet high was built. 

On August 29, we returned to Revelstoke, but were again delayed by rain. As 
soon as the weather permitted, we again ascended mount Albert and completed the 
work there. An azimuth observation was also taken at this point. 

On September 5, a start was made for mount Copeland, near the head of Jordan 
river. Che Jordan trail had been partially repaired during the summer, but it 
was still in poor condition. On the first day camp was taken as far as possible by 
horses, and on the second a light camp was taken to an amphitheatre below the peak. 
Two days were lost through bad weather, but the third day was beautifully clear. 
The station is marked by a brass bolt stamped with a triangle and the number of the 
station xxxvii. Three reference bolts were placed as follows: One bearing south 82° 
east and distant 4-7 feet, the second bearing south 5° west and distant 7-1 feet, and 
the third bearing north 36° 30’ west and distant 7.0 feet from the station. A cairn 
5 feet in diameter at the base and 7 feet high was built. 

On September 10, we again reached Revelstoke, and next day started for mount 
Begbie, hoping that we might have a few days of continuous fine weather. This hope 
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was vain. We camped at an elevation of about 6,500 feet on the side of mount Begbie 
the second day. The weather had been fine, but about four o’clock heavy black clouds 
rolled over the summit, and it was not until September 25, that we were able to make 
the ascent. Then the mountain was covered with about 18 inches of fresh snow 
and the weather was cold, making instrument work on top very difficult and disazree- 
able. This station is on the highest eastern point of the mountain. It :is marked 
by a brass bolt stamped with a triangle and xxxvill. Three reference iron bolts 
_ were placed, each 6 feet from the station and bearing east, south and west, respec- 
tively, from it. . 

The party next moved to Enderby and camped on Shuswap river, a short dis- 
tance below the village. While preparations were being made to visit mount Mara and 
Mabel mountain, a station was established on a low bare knoll near the northeast 
corner of section 22, township 19, range 9, west of the 6th meridian. The station 
is marked by a brass bolt stamped with a triangle and the letter “KE.” Three iron 
reference bolts were placed, one bearing south 42° 25’ east and distant 12-3 feet, the 
second bearing south 53° west and distant 12.2 feet, and the third bearing north 
56° 20° west and distant 4-7 feet from the centre. All bolts are cemented in solid 
rock. 

On October 2, we started for mount Mara near the summit of the Hunters range. 
The route followed was exactly the same as that taken the previous year. The 
signal was marked by a brass bolt stamped with a triangle and the number of the 
station, xlii. Four iron reference bolts were place bearing north, east, south and 
west from the signal, the first three being 6 feet and the fourth 9 feet distant from 
it. All bolts were cemented in solid rock. 

The next trip was to Mabel mountain. This was reached by crossing Mabel lake 
and following the Indian trail up the mountain. The trail has not been used recently 
and is fast becoming obliterated. The station itself lies in the western part of the 
summit, overlooking Mabel lake. It is marked by the usual brass bolt stamped with 
a triangle and the number of the station, xli. Four iron reference bolts were placed 
as follows: The first north 4° 30’ east and distant 4-4 feet, the second north 71° 00’ 
east and distant 11.3 feet, the third south 32° 30’ west and distant 11.2 feet, and the 
fourth north 66° 40’ west and distant 10-5 feet from the signal. All bolts were cemented 
in solid rock. On the west bank of Kingfisher creek, starting at the northeast corner 
of section 15, township 19, range 6, a line about 120 chains long was run in a north- 
westerly direction. This line was carefully measured and affords a direct tie to the 
iron post at the above section corner. 

Our next move was to Salmon Arm. From here a light camp was taken up to 
Malakawa in order to ascend Queest mountain. On October 20, we started and reached 
the summit about two o’clock. Owing to clouds and slight snow flurries, we could 
do nothing that evening and spent the night shivering around a camp-fire. Fortun- 
ately the next morning was clear and we completed our’ work and returned to 
Malakawa in time to catch the evening train to Salmon Arm. At Queest mountain 
(station xlili) no permanent marks were left. The station is on the southwest 
point of the mountain and is marked by a cairn 4 feet in diameter at the base and 
6-5 feet high. : 

On returning to Salmon Arm a few days were spent ranging out the base and 
taking magnetic observations where possible. The horses were sent down to Vernon, 
arrangements having been made to winter them there, and on October 28, the outfit 
was shipped to Calgary. 

On November 1, finding it possible to do so, I took an azimuth observation at 
station i, on the 5th meridian, using as a reference object a signal at station 11, on 
Nose hill. 

From October 3 to 23, I was engaged in making a survey of some villa lots at 
Banff, and a correction survey near Airdrie, in township 27, range 1, west of the 5th 
meridian. Owing to snow and intensely cold weather it was found impossible to 
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make satisfactory progress and consequently when the latter survey was completed, 
I closed work for the season. 


M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1912.—Bastion, Armstrong, Griffin, ete. 


Preparations for the season’s survey were begun on May 3, 1912, and after 
making a survey of some villa lots at Banff, we left Calgary on May 9, reaching 
Salmon Arm in the railway belt on the 18th. 

The time from May 14 till June 10 was spent on work around Salmon Arm. 
Two new stations were established, ‘“ Bastion ” on a shoulder of the Bastion mountains 
five miles west of Sicamous, at an elevation of about 4,200 feet, and “ Armstrong ” 
on a burnt ridge about six miles east of Armstrong railway station, at an elevation of 
5,800 feet. The latter station lies nearly a mile south of the southern limit of the 
railway belt at this point. In addition to the above, a third station was established 
on a high peak in township 18, range 18, west of the sixth meridian. Of these 
stations, Bastion is the only one permanently marked. 

Angles were read at both ends of the Salmon Arm base and at Ida, Granite, Fly 
hill and Bastion. All of these stations are easily reached, and no description of the 
routes followed is necessary. In addition, some work was done on the Salmon Arm 
base. The main camp was situated near the centre of the base, and any time not 
otherwise utilized was spent clearing the line. 

On June 11 the party moved from Salmon Arm to Malakwa, at the base of 
Queest mountain. A light camp was taken to timber line just below the summit, 
though, owing to the large quantities of snow still remaining, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in finding a suitable camp ground. Then the weather changed, and 
for some days nothing was visible but snow, rain or fog. 

On the 16th and 17th the weather cleared, the work was completed, and camp 
moved down to the valley. The temperature on the 17th was 103 degrees Fahrenheit 
in the shade, and although the descent was not difficult all members of the party were 
nearly exhausted on reaching the main camp. 

On the 19th the main camp was moved to Revelstoke, and in the evening a light 
camp was brought back to Three Valley to climb Griffin mountain. In order to avoid 
excessive heat, the climb was started that evening, and a point about 800 feet above 
the valley was reached. During the night a very high wind blew down a large stub 
which fell about two feet away from the side of the tent. This, combined with an 
uncomfortable bed, helped us to get an early start the next morning. At noon camp 
was pitched a short distance below the summit, and in the afternoon a set of angles 
was read. The following day smoke was so dense that further work was impossible, 
consequently the signal was re-erected, and the party returned to Revelstoke. 


At Revelstoke Mr. McDiarmid’s longitude station was located, and the angle at. 


that point between Mount Mackenzie and Mount Begbie was read. 

It was then decided to establish a station near the south limit of the railway 
belt, west of Columbia river. The party crossed the river at Wigwam, and then 
crossed a low divide between there and the bend of Cranberry creek. The left bank 
_ of the stream was followed till the first large stream entering from the west was 
reached. Camp was pitched about four miles up this stream, and the station was 
established on a peak about 9,000 feet above sea-level, and lying almost directly 
south. Angles were read, the station permanently marked and a cairn erected, 
although some severe thunderstorms caused a hasty retreat from the summit on more 
than one occasion. There is much large timber through this section, chiefly cedar 
and hemlock, but much of the country is so rough that it would be a very difficult 
matter to get it out. 

Up to this time, plans formed during the early part of the season had been fairly 
well carried out, but here all work was disarranged, and remained so for the rest of the 
season. From June 28 till July 15 all instrument work was impossible owing to rain 
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_ and clouds, and the only work done was to move camp from Revelstoke to Albert 
canyon, by the Canadian Pacific railway, and thence by pack train up the north fork 
of Illecillewaet river to ‘the farm.’ <A light camp was pitched at timber-line below 
“ Cornice,” and on July 15 an attempt was made to read angles.) Work in this valley 
was completed on July 18. 

Mount Bonney was the next station on the list, but by the time Albert canyon 
was reached, smoke was so dense that work there was considered impossible. Con- 
sequently the party returned to Revelstoke and ascended Mount Mackenzie. The 
distances from there to the longitude station at Revelstoke and to Mount Begbie 
were short, but it was only with difficulty that the signals could be seen. 

After the work was completed on Mount Mackenzie, the rain began again. Con- 
sequently the party started for Mount Carnes signal near the north limit of the 
railway belt. This is the same mountain that has been called Mount Serenity by Mr. 
Howard Palmer. The route taken was the same as that followed in 1910. Angles 
were read at the signal, the station permanently marked, and the cairn rebuilt. <A 
set of photographs was taken at the signal and two secondary stations were occupied. 
The whole trip took eight days, only three of which were fine. 

The remaining stations to be reached from Revelstoke were Mount Bonney, 
Mount Albert and Mount Begbie. These ascents were all made by the same routes 
as in 1911. In each ease several days were lost through bad weather, and it required 
twenty-two days to make the three climbs. { 

The party then moved to Enderby and thence to Mount Mara signal in the 
Hunter range. Sixteen days were spent on this trip, twelve of which were stormy. 
Angles were read and an azimuth observation taken. 

On September 11, the party started for Mabel mountain, following the same 
route as in the previous year. This trip was made in ‘five days, during which a 
complete set of angles was read and an azimuth observation taken. During the other 
tour days the party travelled fifty miles by pack-train, eight miles by boat, packed 
vamp on their backs for twelve miles, and climbed 5,500 feet. 

On September 17, word was received that Mr. C. de la Condamine was waiting 
at Salmon Arm to commence work on the base line, and the day following the party 
moved over to the Arm. Angles were re-read at the ends of the base and at Mount 
Ida and Granite Mountain. Several attempts were made to get an azimuth at the 
south end of the base but, owing to clouds and excessive refraction, no satisfactory 
results were obtained. All triangulation work was completed on September 30. 

On September 19, two men were placed at Mr. de la Condamine’s disposal to 
assist in preparing the line. These men remained with him except for two days while 
assisting on Granite mountain. The other members of the party worked on the base 
line while not otherwise employed. The actual measurement of the base line by the 
invar wire was commenced October 7, and completed November 4, during which time 
four measurements were made. In addition to this the base was connected with 
several Dominion Lands posts. <A full report on the measurements of the base is 
being prepared by Mr. de la Condamine, 

Jt had been intended in the early part of the. season to make a rough photo- 
graphic survey of the country lying between the north fork of Illecillewaet river and 
Columbia river, an exceptionally fine alpine country. Owing to bad weather, it was ~ 
soon found that this would be impossible. However, photographs were taken when- 
ever it was possible to do so without interfering with the triangulation work. Unfor- 
tunately these were nearly always taken in cloudy or smoky weather. 

The season of 1912 was very unfavourable for any kind of topographical work. 
In addition to exceptionally wet and cloudy weather, smoke caused much trouble. 
Immediately after heavy rains, smoke or haze was sometimes so dense that it was 
almost impossible to see signals. From June 17 to 25, the weather was very hot, the 
temperature going as high as 103 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade at Revelstoke. 
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From June 26 to September 8, usually the most favourable season of the year, there 
was rain or low clouds fifty-four days, and heavy smoke seven days, a total of sixty- 
one days out of seventy-six, and of the remaining fifteen hardly one day was 
actually clear of clouds or smoke. 


BLAEBERRY CREEK VALLEY. 
Report by J. A. Kirk, D.L.S., dated March 14, 1907. 


Sir,—I have the honour in accordance with my instructions, to submit the fol- 
lowing report’ of my survey to establish the north boundary of the Railway Belt at 
Blaeberry creek in the province of British Columbia. 

The survey consisted of two traverse lines run from the northeast corner of 
section 20, township 28, range 22, west of the 5th meridian up the valley of Blaeberry 
ereek to the objective point, a distance approximately of 25 miles. My réport may 
therefore be appropriately styled ‘A report on that part of the valley of Blaeberry 
creek within the Railway Belt.’ 

Blaeberry creek rises in a large glacial area, crowning the divide of the Rocky 
mountains at about 117 degrees of west longitude. It flows southerly for about 12 
miles and enters the Railway Belt at the north boundary of section 10, in township 31, 
range 20, west of the 5th meridian. It continues southerly and southwesterly through 
ranges 20, 21 and 22 to its confluence with Columbia river in section 30, township 28, 
range 22, a distance of between 26 and 27 miles. 

The west side of the valley is paralleled by a range of mountains that rise in lofty 
and picturesque peaks, broken only by the narrow valley of a stream which rises in 
the glacial fields on the divide and flows southwesterly to its junction with Blaeberry 
ereek at a point about three-quarters of a mile south of the boundary of the railway 
belt. As this stream materially increases the volume of the Blaeberry, it may 
appropriately be designated the “ west fork.” 

On the east side a ridge runs parallel to Blaeberry creek from the north boundary 
of the Belt, southerly for about 6 miles. The flanks of three ridges bearing south- 
easterly constitute the east side of the valley between this point and the valley of the 
Columbia. The streams flowing through the three valleys thus formed comprise the 
tributaries of Blaeberry creek from the east. The middle one I have named the “ east 
fork,” as it is larger than the other two together, and contributes to the main stream 
nearly if not as much water as the “ west fork.” The discolouration of the water in 
the summer shows that the “east fork’ and the stream to the south of it are fed by 
elaciers. 

Several small streams rise on the faces of the mountains on either side of the 
valley and from springs along the bordering flats, and these in many cases disappear 
by sinking under the surface. The valley is naturally divided as to its physical 
features into three parts which, for convenience of reference, I have named the upper 
section or gravel flats, the central or rocky section, and the lower or bench land 
section. My description will begin with the central or rocky section. 


CENTRAL OR Rocky SECTION. 


A series of ridges which cross the valley and unite the mountains on either side, 
extend southerly for about 5 miles from a point about a quarter of a mile above the 
mouth of the “ east fork.’ Through these ridges, which consist of a species of soap 
stone soft enough to be seratched by a finger nail, the creek has cut a channel from 
15 to 75 feet in width. In places the vertical walls of the canyon thus formed are 
over a hundred feet in height. Through this section the creek is a succession of 
rapids as the total fall is probably not less than 250 feet. Further reference to this 
section is made in the paragraph following the description of the upper section. 
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Proceeding up stream from the canyons, the bottom of the valley is a gravel flat, 
on which, speaking generally, there is a light covering of soil that increases in 
places to several feet in depth. It seems evident that the rock at the entrance to the 
canyons has not been cut out as low as the grade of the rock forming the true bottom 
of the valley above, and that the dam thus formed holds the gravel forming the flats 
asina basin. The creek meanders with a swift but uniform current in a channel that 
is constantly shifting during times of high water. An expanse of gravel bars has thus 
been formed that is constantly increasing in width by the erosion of the banks. 

The valley averages about half a mile in width. The mountains forming its 
bounds have the usual features of the Rocky mountains. The summits are destitute 
of vegetation, and often rise in sharp ridges and peaks of fantastic outline. The faces 
of the hills are frequently a succession of slides, while the slopes at their bases are 
composed of sharp-edged rocks that have fallen from higher levels. These slopes are 
usually covered with soil. The soil on the west side generally reaches higher levels 
and is of better quality and greater depth than on the east side. 

The country is covered with a growth of spruce, cedar, fir, hemlock and pine, 
spruce predominating. On the lower levels of the mountains and on the flats along 
the shore of the creek, there are belts of timber that will run from 12 to 24 inches in 
diameter at the butt end. The cedar is usually hollow and not large enough to have 
sufficient sound wood to make it valuable. The other woods are generally of good 
quality, but as is common in this section of the country, the trees contain but a small 
percentage of high-grade or clear lumber. I estimate that there is between three and 
four square miles carrying from twenty-eight to thirty million feet log scale of mer- 
chantable timber in this section. In addition to the timber described, the country 
is covered with a smaller growth admirably adapted for pulp wood. 

This section is remarkable for the absence of traces of forest fires. If my con- 
clusions are correct, this is due to the following causes: During the summer months, 
while. the country in the vicinity of Golden is parched for want of rain, storm clouds 
are often seen approaching from the west which turn to the left at mount Moberly 
and continue up the valley of Blaeberry creek. Along the upper reaches of the creek 
these clouds precipitate their moisture. This phenomenon probably prevails during 
the winter when the precipitation augments the glaciers in which the creek rises. 
The greater portion of the rain falling on the rocky surface of the summits unwatered 
by the Blaeberry, does not form into creeks, but descends rapidly to the débris at the 
base and percolates through the soil, thus keeping it constantly moist, while the flats 
bordering the creek, while not swampy, as a rule are full of springs from the same 
source. This feature is an important point in connection with the area I am now 
describing as it appears to thoroughly protect the forest from fire. It is true that 
burnt trees are to be seen high up on the mountain side that have grown on small 
ledges of rock, but this fact accentuates my point, as in such places the moisture 
rapidly drains off. . 


CENTRAL oR Rocky Srection—(Contiued). 


In the section cut by canyons the gravel flats are replaced by bench land through 
which ridges of rock protrude.The country has been overrun by fire and only isolated 
patches of a large forest remain. The precipitation decreases as the Columbia valley 
is approached, while the drainage from the mountains and local rainfall, sinks rapidly 
through the porous, sandy and gravelly soils of the bench lands, leaving the surface 
dry, and in a favourable condition for the spread of fire. Young forests of pine, 
spruce, etc., are covering the brulé. 

The trees are small yet, but in time if protected they will have a commercial value. 
There remains near the southern part of this section about a third of a square mile 
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of fine spruce, balsam, ete., estimated to contain about five million feet, log scale. 
Along the banks of the east fork there is a fine body of spruce and balsam, but I had 
no opportunity to go through it. 

From the foot of the canyons the stream flows in a channel from seventy-five to a 
hundred feet wide, for about a mile and a half. From this point to a small canyon 
near the railway it meanders through gravel bars similar to those described on the 
upper reaches of the creck. Emerging from the canyon, which is almost a quarter of 
a mile long, the creek crosses the flats of the Columbia and soon forms part of that 
river. In this section the valley widens. Bench lands that have been overrun by fire, 
and on which a new forest is appearing, are its principal features until it merges into 
the valley of the Columbia. 

Respecting the valley of the Columbia, I would refer to my report on the survey 
of sections1, 2 and 8 in township 28, range 22, west of the 5th meridian, particularly 
to the part reading as follows :— 

I have been told that this land is part of a timber reserve, and therefore not open 
for settlement. There is no timber here, and apparently never will be, as the new 
growth is confined to willow and poplar. If it is supposed that by keeping the place 
in a natural state an efficient fire break is provided between the railway and the country 
to the north, I would point out that the dead timber now strewn over the ground is 
very inflammable and a source of danger, while a cultivated field cannot be surpassed 
for checking the spread of fire. I would therefore take the liberty of suggesting that 
if this land is in a timber reserve, that the reserve should be withdrawn from that part 
that may be called the valley of the Columbia. 

A wagon road from the town of Golden runs northwesterly alongside of the Cana- 
dian Pacific railway through Moberly, a flag station, to Blaeberry creek. This road 
is kept in repair. by the Provincial Government. From this point a good trail runs 
along the east side of the creek for about 18 miles. The gravel bars of the river afford 
good travelling for points farther north. 

The soil throughout the valley is of a sandy and gravelly nature. The prevalence 
of summer frosts and late springs make its use, for general agricultural purposes, out 
of the question. Hay could doubtless be grown, but there are no wild hay lands. Feed 
for horses when travelling is not plentiful. 

During the summer months the volume of water in Blaeberry creek is large. In 
the winter it is said to dwindle to insignificant proportions. The water during the 
time of high water is heavily charged with silt. The fall in the canyons is sufficient 
for the development of a large amount of power. The problem of bringing logs down 
the shifting channels that have been described seems difficult. My opinion is that a 
dam could be thrown across the creek at the entrance to the upper canyon, that would 
submerge the gravel bars and permit of the transportation of logs in safety. The 
extent of country that would be flooded and the damage that might be done would 
have to be considered when deciding on the height to which the water would be raised. 
A dam at the canyon near the railway would cover the bars on the lower reaches. As 
the banks are high in this section, it is probable that raising the level of the water 
would not affect the adjoining country. Wood is always available for fuel. 

No indications of coal or lignite were seen. North of the east fork a mile or two, 
the mountains on the east side of the valley are strongly coloured with iron; with this 
exception no indications of minerals were seen. 

Bears and goats are plentiful. This valley is of no apparent value except for its 
timber and pulpwood resources. The upper reaches are the most valuable in this 
respect. The poor and shallow soil is not conducive to timber of large size. The 
ground seems unable to proyide sufficient nutriment for trees after they attain a 
certain size. Hence the cedar is usually hollow, and large healthy trees of any kind 
are rare. Still the valley produces fair timber, that with proper protection will remain 
a permanent asset to the country. 
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COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY AND SHUSWAP RIVER DISTRICT. 
Report by Jos. H. Ross, D.LS., season 1907. 


Sir,—In accordance with instructions, I beg to submit the following report on 
my survey operations in the railway belt in British Columbia'during the season of 
1907 :— 

Having instructions to make a traverse of Columbia river from a point on the 
Canadian Pacific railway to the north limit of the railway belt at the most suitable 
time during the winter, I proceeded to this work on January 17 before completing 
my returns of the previous season. On arriving at Beavermouth, the starting point, 
J found that, although there had been extremely cold weather, the river was partly 
open and the ice weak in places, and that there was considerable slush. The con- 
ditions indeed were not nearly so favourable as I had anticipated. There were 
frequent heavy snowfalls and this, together with the slush, not only made travelling 
dificult but also prevented us from moving our outfit on sleds or toboggans. We 
were compelled to resort to the primitive way of packing on our backs. In conse- 
quence some of the party quit in disgust. However, I secured more men without. 
much trouble and continued the work. For several weeks our progress was slow, but 
on February 6 a slight thaw set in, the snow settled, and on again freezing, a rust 
formed which made travelling good and allowed us to walk on the weakest ice. From 
this until March 10, when I finished the work, the conditions could not have been 
more favourable. Although the main object was to define the limit of the belt line 
I also planted witness corners at the intersections of all the east and west section 
lines with the river, which corners, in case of future surveys anywhere along the 
river, can be uesd as starting points. 

While the Columbia is winding and in places loops and islands have been formed 
as well as numerous back channels, the general direction is nearly northwest. At the 
railway the river averages five chains in width, but it gradually widens until at the 
head of Surprise rapids, near the boundary, it is about a quarter of a mile wide. The 
channel is navigable, having a depth of from six to ten feet. As the river forms the 
boundary between the Rockies and the Selkirks, it is needless to say that the country 
is generally mountainous. ‘There are several large flats along the river, one below 
the mouth of Beaver river and the others at the mouths of Gold and Bush creeks, 
which flow into the Columbia from opposite sides. So far as seen, the middle of the 
flats is marshy. The timber is mostly spruce of from ten to twenty inches in diam- 
eter. On the high land the timber is fir. From the indications I would say that a 
considerable part of the low land is flooded in the spring and during high water in 
the river. There is suitable land here for a few settlers, but I do not think there is 
any prospect of agricultural development until conditions become more favourable in 
regard to transportation facilities. Possibly as timbering operations proceed and in 
Consequence roads are made and the timber partially cleared off all the available land 
will be taken up. 

On returning to Kamloops I finished all my returns of surveys to date, and on 
May 10 I commenced the general work of the season. In Salmon river and Spilli- 
macheen valleys, which are the most important centres of the district, small surveys 
had been accumulating for the last four years, so I decided to confine my operations 
to these parts until the work was entirely completed. This occupied the greater part 
of the season. The greater-portion of the farming land has been surveyed and taken 
up, but extensions are continually being made on the hills and outlying parts. In 
Salmon river valley the surveys were small and scattered and were at elevations of 
from a few hundred to four thousand feet. While the soil is fairly good the 
declivities and broken surface of the country render much of it unfit for anything 
in the nature of farming except stock-raising. The first land of any extent suitable 
for settlement I found in township 17, range 10, west of the sixth meridian, situated 
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on a low mountain about five miles long by three miles in width and at an elevation of 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred feet above the surrounding valley. <A _ part of 
the westerly side has been taken up by an Indian reserve and provincial lots. The 
top is thickly wooded, with a rolling surface, but the sides are mostly open with a 
steep slope. There is considerable arable land with fairly good soil, but the water is 
alkaline and scarce. There is a wagon road built by one of the settlers to the main 
road from the town of Armstrong, situated about four miles to the east on the 
Shuswap and Okanagan railway. 

In township 18, range 9, at an elevation of three hundred to four hundred feet 
above the main valley, there is some land suitable for settlement. It has good water 
and the timber has been mostly all burnt off. There is at present a thick growth of 
brush. A good road leads to the town of Enderby, three miles distant. Both this 
township and the one previously mentioned had been partly surveyed and I com- 
pleted the surveys. ‘There are also a few sections of fairly good land in township 19 
of this range. Here the surface is rolling, the soil rather light, but the water is good. 
This land les about midway between Salmon Arm and Enderby. The main road 
connecting these places runs through the middle of the survey. I completed the 
survey of the easterly half of this township. 

I next made some surveys along Shuswap river, consisting mainly of river 
traverse. The sections had been mostly run out on a former survey to establish the 
belt boundary at Mabel lake. Some four or five squatters have gone in here recently. 
Besides completing the surveys needed for them I surveyed all the land that would 
likely be taken up. The only land that appears suitable for settlement is in the 
quarter sections along the river, as farther back the land is hilly and heavily timbered. 
There is not sufficient timber on the lands squatted on to warrant it being included 
in a timber berth. The greatest drawback to settlement has been the want of a good 
road. We had to cut our way around the worst places. The lumber companies 
operating on Mabel lake had been hauling in supplies for several months, and in 
consequence the road had been cut up in the worst possible way. The provincial 
Government has expended about $5,000.00 a year on this road for the last two years. 
Another season’s work at the same rate should put it in good condition. 

The rest of the surveys were small and scattered. At ‘Grande prairie’ I spent 
several weeks making retracements and connections with provincial lots. As I was 
on the point of closing for the season I received instructions from you to make a 
number of connections between my last year’s surveys and those of 1886 and 1887. 
I was engaged on a partial survey of these until the end of the year, when I closed 
field operations. 


As to minerals, I may say that the country covered by me has been well pro-. 


spected as is shown by the numerous location post$ “and prospect holes found nearly 
everywhere. So far the prospects are not very promising. The only mineral in 
quantity noticed was a deposit of gypsum in township 18, range 12, west of the sixth 
meridian. 

Surveying the railway belt differs in some respects from the ordinary sub- 
division work. The country is more mountainous and broken. This is especially the 
case where the limit of the belt has to be defined. The sectional work is gradually 
becoming rougher since the main body of the agricultural lands is already surveyed. 
The lines have to be carried over ridges to the smaller valleys. The surveyor now 
is usually obliged to begin where the first surveyor considered it advisable to leave 
off. The starting point is often in some out of the way place at which it is incon- 
venient to take observations for azimuth or perhaps it is a witness corner put in at 
the foot of a steep rocky bluff. The extent of country covered is great, usually 
extending from one hundred to two hundred miles along the railway and involving 
work in as many as thirty townships. Much time is also taken up in making con- 
nections with Indian reserves and provincial lots as well as retracements and closing 
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of Dominion section lines. While making these connections, especially when in open 
country, the chief is by far the hardest worked man on the party. 

If complete surveys of the best agricultural townships had been made at the 
outset 1t would have proved much more economical and satisfactory, but this of 
course could not be foreseen. This plan could not now be adopted without putting 
on a large force of surveyors, otherwise the work would fall behind and urgent cases 
could not receive attention. Your present plan of having a township, or part of one, 
completed when it does not entail much extra labour is a move in the right direction 
and possibly the best that can be done under the circumstances. 

It will be seen from what has already been stated that the railway belt cannot 
accommodate any large influx of immigrants. The land seeker here, at present, needs 
to be to some extent a prospector also. If the land lies on a bench he must use his 
judgment and experience as to what crops can be grown successfully without irrigat- 
ing; possibly he may have to locate a road, and this also requires experience, as quite 
often a roundabout way has to be taken to obtain a suitable grade; sometimes a 
switechback or loop has to be put in the road. If the land needs to be irrigated it 
will be necessary’ to investigate as to whether water can be obtained from a stream 
by damming or putting in a reservoir. 

As the bulk of the farming lands in this district have been surveyed for some 
years, it was generally expected that the survey list would soon reach the vanishing 
point. This, however, does not appear to be the case. On the contrary, the list of 
eurveys needed is yearly growing larger. Lands that were once considered unfit for 
farming are now eagerly sought after and people are gradually settling in the more 
remote isolated parts. Much depends on irrigation. The provincial government 
have had this matter under consideration:and it is expected that legislation will soon 
be passed which will have a beneficial effect on all future irrigation works. The 
climate is perhaps one of the greatest inducements to settlement in this district. 

The setback in business which prevailed throughout the country during the 
latter part of the year was marked by the closing down of the lumber camps and a 
few of the mines, causing many labourers to be thrown out of work with a consequent 
fall in wages. It is expected that this will be only temporary and that the usual 
industrial activity will be resumed in the spring. 

A descriptive account of the land in the townships surveyed is attached hereto. 
My assistant, Mr. Geo. H. McCallum, gave complete satisfaction, 


COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY (North and South of Golden). 
Report by M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., dated Dec. 15, 1908. 


Sir,—I bee to submit the following report wpon the operations of my party in the 
classification of lands situated in the Columbia River valley above and_ below 
folden. B.Go—— 

The Columbia valley from Golden to the south limit of the Railway Belt is a 
wide valley situated between the Beaverfoot range of the Rocky mountains and the 
Dogtooth range of the Selkirk mountains. The summits of the mountains are in 
many places ten miles apart. The lowest part of the valley, varying from a mile to 
a mile and a half in width, consists of low, flat land, nearly all of which is under 
water through June, July and August. It is really a series of swamps and sloughs 
through which the river finds its way by many different channels. On either side of 
this flat, steep bluffs rise from 300 to 500 feet above the river level, and beyond a 
series of benches run back to the base of the mountains. 

Of the bottom lands practically all of the small area not liable to be flooded has 
been taken up by settlers. The remainder, which is all slough and swamp, is at 
present of no use except for pasture in the fall and winter. This land, if it could be 
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reclaimed by dyking or dredging, would make the best farm land in the valley. It 
would probably be too wet and cold for fruit farming, but for vegetables, grain and 
hay it could not be beaten. 

On the southwest side of the river the benches are very rough and broken, the 
soil is stony and there are frequent rock outcrops. There are some areas of good land, 
but they are so small and scattered that I. do not think that they are of any value, 
and in most cases there is no chance of irrigating them. The greater part of this 
side is old brule overgrown with poplar, willow, small jackpine and fir. In township 
27, range 22, there has been no fire, but all the good timber near the river has been 
taken off. There is, however, much new timber growing up, and good timber, 
principally spruce, remains near the base of the mountains, 

On the opposite side of the river the benches are not nearly so rough or stony; 
but they are more or less broken, and it is very hard to say which are or are not too 
rough for cultivation. Directly above Golden the benches are narrow and rough, 
but they start to widen in the south part of township 26, range 21. From here 
through township 25, ranges 21 and 20, and township 24, range 19, they continue 
wide. In township 23, range 18, the valley again narrows and there are no benches 
of any importance, 

The soil throughout seems to be very much the same, a mixture of red, sandy 
loam and clay with a subsoil of gravel and in some places a white clay. These 
benches are covered principally by small fir, jackpine and poplar and, where at all 
open, there is an abundant growth of pine grass often mixed with pea vine. Near 
the base of the mountains there are many small streams which soon sink below the 
surface, and these could be used for irrigation. As those streams would be at their 
highest in June and July, when the water would be most needed, nearly all the land 
of value eould be irrigated, if any systematic attempt were made to do so. 

To the north of Golden, in township 27, ranges 21 and 22, there are about four 
square miles of good bench land. The soil is very much like the other, a red, sandy 
Joam with a gravel subsoil. The whole is overgrown with poplar, small fir and jack- 
pine. The soil itself is good, and there are large benches comparatively unbroken, 
but which it would be very difficult to irrigate. 

There is very little good timber on the east side of the valley, and what there is 
consists mostly of scattered fir along the top of the hills. Most of the merchantable 
timber has been cut off, leaving only a few trees here and there. There is some good 
timber in sections 25 and 86, township 25, range 21, and sections 30 and 31, town- 
ship 25, range 20, also in the northeast quarter of section 15, southeast quarter of 
section 22 and southwest quarter of. section 21, township 24, range 19 (parts of 
Timber Berth 421 (3) and Timber Berth 278). Outside these sections there is very 
little timber of value on the lands examined. 

Up to the present time there has been no attempt to cultivate any of the benches. 
The lands are harder to reach and harder to irrigate, so the settlers seem afraid to 
risk anything by trying them. Opinions differ widely as to their utility. Some 
settlers claim that the best land is on the benches, and others state just as confidently 
that they are of no value. Much of the soil, however, seems to be as good as that 
in the valley, and would probably be more suitable for fruit-growing. 

Fruit farming has not been extensively tried in the valley. Some farmers have 
had apple trees planted for some years, and, while many of the trees are in good 
condition many others have been killed. There is no doubt that many of those killed 
could have been saved by a little care. The season is short, and a winter apple such 
as the Northern Spy will not mature. The Wealthy and the Duchess seem to be two 
of the varieties that do the best. The trees bear heavily every year and this tends 
to make the trees short-lived and also to produce an inferior class of fruit. Plums 
and cherries have been tried, but with poor success. Small fruits such as straw- 
berries, gooseberries and currants have yielded most abundantly wherever tried. 
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The climate in this section is a very moderate one. Snow falls early in Novem- 
ber and remains till spring, affording excellent protection for trees and plants. The 
snowfall is not very heavy, as many of the settlers south of Golden winter their stock 
-in the marshes and seldom have to do any feeding. In the summer the nights are 
nearly always cool, although the days may be hot. In July and August the tempera- 
ture ranges from 70 degrees to 90 degrees Fahr. during the day, but at night it falls 
to 40 and 50 degrees Fahr. 

A schedule giving a general description of the lands examined by section and 
guarter section is submitted herewith. 

Sir,—lI beg to submit the following report concerning the lands examined in the 
Columbia Valley below Golden :— 

The land examined is situated chiefly in township 28, ranges 22 and 23, town- 
ship 29, range 28, south of the Columbia river, and in township 30, ranges 23 and 24, 
north of the river. On the west side of township 29, range 23, the valley narrows, 
and there was not time before winter set in to carry the work beyond this point. 

Between Golden and Donald there is a large area of bottom land along the base 
of the hills, and between the different channels of the river. Most of this would 
make good hay land, although unless drained, much of it would be too wet for grain. 

On the south side there are wide benches running back to the mountains, but 
in many places these are very stony and broken badly. There is some good agri- 
eultural land, but on the whole it is very poor. A short distance back from the river 
there is much good timber, chiefly spruce and fir, but nearly all of it immediately 
above the river has been taken off. It is all included in Timber Berths 15, 14 and 19. 

In the southwest part of township 30, range 23, and the southeast of township 
30, range 24, north of the Donald Forest reserve, there are about four sections of 
rolling bench land covered with small poplar, willow, spruce, fir and jackpine. This 
area would make good farm land if not too dry, but it could not be irrigated. There 
is no large timber on this land, but-further north there is some good spruce, nearly 
all included in Timber Berth 20. | 

Further west in township 30, range 24, all the land examined lay along the valley 
of the Blackwater. There are some large beaver meadows along the river bottom and 
some smaller ones on the benches above. The benches slope gently to the southwest 
and are not badly broken. Nearly all of this section could be cultivated and, if 
necessary, easily irrigated. There is much fine timber, large spruce and fir with some 
pine and cedar up to 80 inches in diameter, all of which is included in Timber Berths 
20 and 47. 

The soil throughout is of very much the same nature, the mixture of red clay 
and loam with a good deal of gravel.” The best soil is in the bottom lands of the 
Columbia river valley and along the valley of the Blackwater. On all the benches 
above the Blackwater there is considerable gravel, but not enough to render them 
unsuitable for cultivation. 

A schedule giving a general description of the lands examined by sections and 
quarter sections is submitted herewith and also a schedule of areas according to the 
colors shown on the accompanying map. 


COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY (North and South of Golden). 
Report by M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., dated February 18, 1909. 


Townships included in following report:—Range 18, Township 23, 24, West 5th Mer.; 
Range 19, Township 23, 24, 25, West 5th; Range 20, Township 24, 25, West 5th; 
Ranges 21, Township 25, 26, 27, West 5th; Range 22, Township 26, 27, 28, West 
5th; Range 23, Township 28, 29, 30, West 5th; Range 24, Township 30, 31, 
West 5th; Range 25, Township 30, 31, West 5th. 

Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report concerning the operations 
ct my party in the Columbia valley during the season of 1908 :— 
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The party arrived in Golden on July 18, and commenced work by looking over 
the land north of Golden and Kicking Horse river and east of Columbia river. This 
required one week, and then the work was continued southerly along the east side 
of Columbia river, baggage being transported by pack train. From July 26 till 
September 9 all the time was spent along this side except two days, on which photo- 
graphic stations were occupied on the west side of the river, one above Carbonate 
landing and another at Jubilee mountain near the south limit of the railway belt, 
to complete the topographical survey of the eastern side of the valley. The weather 
throughout was fine and warm, and not much time was lost. 

From September 10 to September 27 the lands along the west side of the 
Columbia between the south limit of the railway belt and Canyon creek were exam- 
ined. As much of this section was very rough, comparatively little time was spent 
over it. On September 12 a third photographic station was taken midway between 
the two previously mentioned. From September 28 to October 23 the work was 
continued down the west bank of the river to the west boundary of township 29, 
range 23, near Donald station. Several days were lost during this. period owing to 
heavy rain and snowfalls. Throughout all the work on this side of the river a canoe 
rented from Mr. Dainard, of Golden, was used for moving camp, and was often of 
use going to and from work. 

From October 29 to November 12 work was very much delayed by rains and 
heavy snowstorms. About four square miles north of the Donald Forest reserve and 
east of Bluewater river were examined, and then the work was continued up the 
valley of the Blackwater to where it becomes narrow. This section was finished on 
November 12, and on November 13 the party started for Golden, reaching there the 
afternoon of the 15th. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


The Columbia valley in the vicinity of Golden is wide, lying between the main 
‘range of the Rocky and the Selkirk mountains. Above Golden the lowest part of 
the valley, varying from a mile to a mile and a half in width, consists of low, wet 
land, nearly all of which is under water through June, July and August. It is really 
a series of swamps through which the river flows by many tortuous channels. On 
the other side of this flat, steep bluffs rise three hundred to five hundred feet above 
the river level and beyond,,a series of benches run back to the base of the mountains. 
Between Golden and Donald the formation of the valley is the same, but the bottom 
is not so wide and not so swampy. ; 

The land may be divided roughly into two classes, bottom land and bench land; 
the term bottom land is applied.to that part on or near the same level as the river, 
and bench land to that part lying between the bottom land and the base of the 
mountains. l 

Of the bottom lands practically all of the small area not liable to be flooded has 
been taken up except about 3,000 acres between Golden and Donald. The remainder, 
which is nearly all slough and swamp, is at the present time of no use except for 
pasture in the fall and winter. This land, if it /eould be reclaimed by dyking or 
dredging, would make the best farm land in the valley. It would probably be too 
wet and cold for fruit farming, but for fvegetables, grain and hay it would be 
excellent. 

On the southwest side of the river the benches are mostly rough and broken and 
the soil stony, with frequent rock outerops. It is red clay with much rock, shale and 
eravel. There are some areas of good land, but they are so small and scattered that 
they would not be of any great agricultural value, and in most cases where the land 
is best it would be very difficult to irrigate. The greater portion of this side, south 
of Golden, is old brulé overgrown with small poplar, willow, jackpine and _ fir. 
Between Golden and Donald there has been no fir, but all the good timber close to 
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the river has been taken off. There is, however, much new timber growing up, and 
good timber, principally spruce and .fir, remains near the base of the mountains. 
This is all included in Timber Berths Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 19. 

On the west side of the river, between Golden andthe south limit of the railway 
belt, the benches are not nearly so rough and stony, but they are more or less broken, 
and it is very hard to say which are or are not too rough for cultivation. Directly 
above Golden the benches are narrow and rough, but they start to widen in the south 
vart of township 26, range 21. From here through township 25, ranges 21 and 20, 
and township 24, range 19, they continue wide. In township 238, range 18, the valley 
narrows, and there are no benches of ,any importance. ‘T’o the north of Golden, in 
township 27, ranges 21 and 22, there are about four square miles of good bench land, 
much of it not badly broken. This would make excellent land if it were not too dry, 
but it would be very difficult to irrigate it. 

The soil throughout seems to be of a very similar nature, a red sandy loam or 
clay, usually with a gravel subsoil or occasionally a white clay. These benches are 
covered principally with small fir, jackpine, poplar and willow, and when at all open 
there is an abundant growth of pine grass often mixed with peavine. Near the base 
of the mountains south of Golden there are many small streams which soon sink 
below the surface, and many of these could be used for irrigation; as these streams 
would be at their highest in June and July, when the water is most needed, nearly 
all the land of value could be irrigated if any systematic attempt were made to do so. 

There is very little good timber on the east side of the valley, and most of what 
there is consists chiefly of scattered fir along the brow of the hills above the river. 
Most of the merchantable timber has been cut off, leaving only a few trees here and 
there. There is some good timber in sections 25 and 36, township 25, range 21, and 
sections 30 and 31, township 25, range 20, and also in the northeast quarter of section 
22 and the southwest quarter of section 21, township 24, range 19, consisting of parts 
of Timber Berth No. 421 and Timber Berth No. 278. 

In the southwest part of township 30, range 24, north of the Donald forest 
reserve, there are about four sections of rolling bench land covered with small poplar, 
willow, spruce, fir and jackpine. The soil here is a red clay loam, and should make 
good agricultural land if not too dry, but it could not be easily irrigated. There is 
no large timber on this land, but farther north there is some good spruce included 
in Timber Berth No. 20. 


Farther west in township 30, range 24, all the land examined lay along the valley 
ot the Blackwater, 500 feet and upwards above Columbia river. There are some large 
beaver meadows along the river bottom and some smaller ones on the benches above. 
The benches, from one mile to two miles in width, slope gently to the southwest, and 
are not badly broken. The soil is a red clay containing considerable gravel, but not 
enough to render it unsuitable for cultivation. Most of this section could be 
cultivated and, if necessary, easily irrigated. There is much fine timber, consisting 
of large spruce and fir, with some pine and cedar, up to thirty inches in diameter, 
all of which is included in Timber Berths Nos. 20 and 47. 

Up to the present time no attempt has been made to cultivate any of the benches. 
The lands are harder to reach and harder to irrigate, so the settlers seem afraid to 
risk anything by trying them. Opinions differ widely as to their utility. Some of 
the settlers claim that the best land is on the benches, and others state confidently 
that the benches are of no use except as pasture lands. Much of the soil seems to be 
as good as that which they are working in the valley, and would probably be more 
suitable for fruit growing. 

Fruit farming has not been extensively tried in this valley. Some farmers have 
had apple trees planted for several years, and while many of the trees are in good 
condition, many others have been killed. There is no doubt that many of the latter 
could have been saved by a little care. he season is short, and a winter apple such 
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as the Northern Spy will not mature. The Wealthy and Duchess seem to be two of 
the varieties that do best. The trees bear heavily every year, and this tends to make 
them short-lived and also to produce an inferior class of fruit. Plums and cherries 
have been tried but with poor success. Small fruits such as strawberries, gooseberries 
and currants have yielded most abundantly wherever tried. 

The climate here is a very moderate one. Snow falls early in November and 
remains until spring, affording excellent protection for trees and plants. The snow- 
fall is not very heavy, and many of the settlers south of Golden winter their stock 
on the marshes and seldom have to do any feeding. In the summer the nights are 
nearly always cool although the days may be hot. During July and August, 1908, 
the maximum temperature ranged from 70 degrees to 90 degrees Fahr., and the 
minimum from 40 degrees to 50 degrees Fahr. 

A table showing the maximum and minimum temperatures for the time of the 
survey is submitted herewith; also a schedule of descriptions of the various classes 
of land by section, township and range has been forwarded to the Department, 


COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY (North and South of Revelstoke). 
Report by H. G. Wheeler, D.L.S., March 12, 1909. 


Townships included in the following report:—Range 29, township 21, 20, West 5th; 
Range 1, township 21, 22, West 6th; Range 2, township 22, 23, 24, 26, 27. 


Sirn,—I beg to submit the following report of my survey work in the Columbia 
valley, north and south of Revelstoke, during the season of 1908. 

On arrival of my party at Revelstoke, July 19, we proceeded at once to a camp 
near Four-mile siding on the Revelstoke and Arrowhead branch of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Some time was spent here owing to the considerable amount of 
good land in the vicinity. Work was pushed southward from this camp, but was slow 
and difficult owing to the swampy and drowned land, the excessive amount of large 
fallen cedar and the dense growth of devil’s club and thick undergrowth. 

On August 19 Wigwam siding was reached. Bad weather compelled a stay here 
until August 26, when camp was moved on towards the Railway Belt boundary, the 
south limit of it being reached on August 81. 

A return was now made to Revelstoke and, upon the arrival of a row-boat hired 
at Arrowhead, we took steamer up the Columbia to Nineteen-mile flat, where the 
only settler north of Revelstoke lives, by name James Hathaway. Work was con- 
ducted in the vicinity until September 23, being carried north to the limit of the 
Railway Belt. The steamer was then again boarded and a return made to the foot 
of the Petites Dalles canyon. From this point work was carried downwards on the 
west side of the river until the south limit of the Railway Belt was reached on 
November 14. My party was paid off on the 19th. 

Through the kindness of Mr. T. Kilpatrick, superintendent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company at Revelstoke, I was given special facilities for moving my 
camp along the Revelstoke and Arrowhead branch, and conducted the work on the 
west side of the river by flying camps, using the boat for crossing. North of Revel- 
stoke, excepting the trips up and down by steamer, the boat was used entirely for 
moving camp and the purposes of the work. 


GENERAL INFORMATION—SouTH OF REVELSTOKE. 


South of Revelstoke the valley of the Columbia river is a trough with a width 
of from one to one and a half miles at its floor and about 9 miles from crest to crest 
of the ridges forming its perimeter. The altitude above sea-level ranges from 1,500 
feet at Revelstoke, to 8,900 feet at the summit of mount Begbie, the highest crest along 
the valley’s rim. 
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AGRICULTURAL AREAS. 


The available agricultural area consists of bottom lands and benches extending 
back from the river, with a maximum elevation of a few hundred feet, to the steep 
mountain sides. The bottom lands are low, rising but a few feet above mean water 
level, and a large percentage is overflowed at high water. The result is that a portion 
of this overflow remains in the hollows throughout the summer, and swamps are formed, 
thus giving to considerable areas a condition of excessive moisture. Owing to the 
slight elevation above the main river bed these low areas are, moreover, intersected by 
numerous channels for the high water flow that, at low stages of the river, carry dead 
water or a very sluggish current and add to the diffusion of moisture through percola- 
tion, rendering the soil cold and wet. The portion of the bottom land that is subject 
to yearly overflow, and where water rests in these swamps, is covered by willow brush 
and grown with reeds, sedges and coarse grass. It is questionable whether, owing to 
the slight elevation above the river if it would be possible to reclaim this land suffi- 
ciently to convert it into pasture and hay land. Much, however, might be done by 
dyking and allowing the surplus water to run off instead of collecting in the hollow. 
Owing to the peculiarity of streams like the Columbia river, where the difference in 
extremes of water level is great (in this case about 20 feet) and very large quantities 
of silt are carried, the land along the banks is often higher than that farther back, 
through the silt being piled up along the edges of the bed, and by this means a river 
may rise its bed above the level of the surrounding country. In such ease it would 
seem impossible to reclaim these overflowed lands. An approximate area for them is 
set at 3,912 acres. 

Beyond the bottom lands, in some instances, benches are found rising back in 
steps to the steep mountain sides; in others the mountain slopes rise directly from the 
bottom lands. It is on these bench lands that farming and fruit growing will likely 
be carried on most successfully. But even here, owing to the intense heat in the valley 
during the summer months, it is doubtful whether a full measure of success can be 
attained without the assistance of irrigation, the water supply for this purpose is not 
always attainable. The greatest height above the river at which agricultural bench 
land was found was 700 feet, and in most cases it was considerably lower. As a rule 
the mountain slopes rise swiftly and are steep and rocky. While such slopes might 
be found suitable for the growth of small fruits, it is unlikely that fruit trees of the 
larger variety could be grown successfully. 


SOIL. 


The soil generally is a light sandy or clay loam with a sand or gravel subsoil. An 
alluvial deposit of silt is found near the river. In the low parts the alluvial deposit 
‘is overlaid by a rich vegetable mould. Near the mountain slopes gravel and stones 
become apparent while parts of the higher benches are often rocky. The soil is very 
fertile and seems well adapted to fruit growing, vegetable farming and generally to 
agricultural purposes. Owing to the natural heat in the valley during the summer, 
combined with the moisture of the lower ground, an almost tropical luxuriance of 
growth is produced, resulting in an impenetrable jungle on the flats, which, while it 
is the very best evidence of the productiveness of the soil, forms a highly detrimental 
factor to the utilization of the land for agriculture on account of the excessive cost 
and labour to clear it. 


TIMBER. 


Owing to the climatic conditions and the abundance of moisture in the valley 
bottom caused by the yearly overflow from the river at high water the forest growth 
flourishes exceedingly, and immense quantities of excellent cedar and hemlock have 
been and are still being obtained for manufacturing purposes. 

The prevailing species of merchantable value are cedar and hemlock and these 
are met with on every side, in the case of the former to as much as 6 feet diameter. 
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Cedars cut along the right of way of the railway have been seen to measure 12 feet 
across the stump, but at this size they are mere shells, the whole interior being eaten 
up by dry rot. 

There is much good timber on the west side of the river, seen on the slopes of the 
valley in extensive patches. On the east side, while there is a scattering of good 
timber throughout, it has been pretty well logged over, and what is left is dificult of 
approach. Several good patches back on the benches and near the limit of the Rail- 
way Belt are still practically untouched. 4 

Of the other species, cottonwood, poplar, birch and jackpine are most apparent, 
together with thick undergrowth of maple, alder and willow. 


CROPS. 


The land in and about Revelstoke is well suited tor vegetable farming, and this 
is a great source of revenue to the settlers. All classes of vegetables will grow to 
perfection, except those requiring very much sun, such as corn, tomatoes, ete. 

Of other kinds of farming, hay seems to be the principal source of revenue. For 
this purpose the low bottom lands and over-flowed lands may furnish a good base. 
The latter are better adapted to it than to pasture lands for the reason that it is only 
for a month or a month and a half before the snow comes that they are sufficiently 
dry to admit of cattle roaming over them. In October, a short distance back from the 
railway, I came to a hay meadow. The hay was three or four feet high and I walked 
across it right to the mountain slope. In July I had crossed the same ground on a 
raft. I did not see grain growing to any appreciable extent. 

The principal large fruit grown in the valley are apples; being hardy, they seem 
to thrive best. On visiting H. I’. Hayes, one of the most successful growers, last fall, 
he showed me a wonderful display in his orchard. The trees were breaking down with 
fruit. The species bearing best were: Alexander, Stark, Wealthy, the Duchess, 
Gravenstine, Mackentosh Red and Snow. Plums do not do so well, as they require 
much more care and the fruit does not ripen so readily. Near Revelstoke, however, 
some fine specimens were seen, and it is possible that in the future when fruit growing, 
which is now only in its infancy in these parts, becomes more general, plums, peaches 
and pears will all be grown with success. 

Most of the fruit trees have been set out for only a few years, and while all the 
young trees seem to be doing well, it is still soon to speak of fruit crops in the 
vicinity as an assured success. 

Wild fruits such as raspberries, strawberries, huckleberries and Saskatoon berries 
erow in the greatest profusion and mature perfectly. This would indicate that the 
tame varieties can be grown with equal success, a surmise borne out by the fact that 
strawberries grown in Revelstoke last summer carried off first prize at the Agricultural 
Exhibit at Salmon Arm. Moreover, on Williamson’s ranch, adjoining that of H. F. 
Hayes, small fruits are now being grown extensively and successfully. It would seem 
possible that the sunny lower mountain slopes beyond the bench lands, where the soil 
is always inclined to greater moisture, could be utilized to advantage in this manner. 

Some of the settlers have planted out fruit trees in their holdings on the bottom 
lands, but it is still a matter of question whether the soil here will not be found too 
cold and wet to allow the fruit to ripen to perfection. All the successful fruit grow- 
ing done so far has been on the high and dry bench lands, where artificial watering 
by irrigation has been possible. 


ISLANDS. 


In the Columbia river bed south of Revelstoke there are a number of Islands. 
These are all, with perhaps two or three exceptions, practically unfit for cultivation, 
being below the high water level of the river, and of small area. The two or three 
referred to are covered by a heavy growth of cedar and hemlock and still contain trees 
of lumber value. The others are timbered with large poplar and cottonwood, cotton- 
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wood and willow brush and scrub. It is possible this timber may have a pulpwood 
value for the future. Very few of the islands were seen with a natural growth of hay 
to any extent, but possibly they could be used for that purpose. 


SETTLERS. 


Those holding homesteads are industrious and hard working. Being sure of their 
holdings, they do not hesitate to cultivate the land and to lay out what little capital 
they have. On the other hand, the squatter is always in a state of uncertainty, not 
knowing who may reap the reward of his labour. Some of them work hard and deserve 
consideration. Their one cry is to have the lands under timber lease, upon which 
there is no merchantable timber, or insufficient to be worked advantageously, released, 
so that they can get their homestead entries. This is a general complaint throughout 
the district. 

Of late years a number of Italians have been taking up holdings in the valley 
south of Revelstoke, not very far from the town. They make good settiers, work 
every bit of the ground to advantage and raise good crops. They are very poor, and 
on this account are not at a disadvantage. They have, however, large families and 
will soon very materially increase the area of land under cultivation. . 


MOSQUITOES. 


It seems somewhat absurb to introduce these pests in a report of this nature; 
and yet théy form an evil of considerable magnitude in the valley of the Columbia 
river south of Revelstoke. The fact that it has been satisfactorily disposed of in other 
countries infested by them proves that it is not a necessary one for ail time. As the 
country clears up, undoubtedly, the evil will be mitigated, but so long as the tracts of 
swamp land remain as such they will be favourite breeding grounds. It is difficult 
for people who live in localities where their numbers are few to understand the four 
months of torture that is endured here by the settlers every summer. No doubt when 
the settlers increase sufficiently in number, the matter will be taken in hand and the 
scientific application of kerosene to the swamps put an end to what is now a serious 
plague. 

At the present time Revelstoke furnishes the principal market for the agricul- 
tural produce of the valley, but with the facilities offered by the Arrowhead branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway and that company’s line of steamboats on the Arrow 
lakes there seems a good outlet for trade with the cities and towns springing up in 
the lower Kootenay country; while, when the fruit crops become of sufficient magni- 
tude, there will undoubtedly be a market for them both east and west. 


GENERAL INFORMATION—NORTH OF REVELSTOKE. 


North of Revelstoke the conditions are somewhat different. The valley is much 
narrower and the river very rapid and difficult to navigate. It flows for the most 
part between high banks, and is often broken by rapids. Owing to the compressed 
volume of the stream the difference between high and low water is great and here 
has an average of 20 feet, while south of Revelstoke the average is about 15 feet. 
The mountain slopes are very precipitous and rocky, especially so on the east side. 


AGRICULTURAL AREAS. 


- There are no bottom lands, and the land suitable for agricultural purposes con- 
sists of benches rising back in steps to the steep mountain sides. They are at an 
elevation of from 40 to 500 feet above the river. The available area is small. It is 
estimated at 3,477 acres, of which probably not more than 50 per cent is fit for culti- 
vation. While there are some level flats, the bulk of the bench land is rolling and 
uneven. , 
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SOIL. 


The soil, generally speaking, is either a rich black loam with a sand subsoil or a 
rich sandy loam with gravel subsoil, although there are variations from thig rule. 
It is very stony in parts. Taken as a whole, it is well suited for agriculture and 
particularly for fruit growing. 


TIMBER. 


The prevailing timber of merchantable value is hemlock and cedar. The latter 
is seen to 6 feet in diameter. There are millions of feet on the slopes along the west 
side of the valley. There is also a considerable quantity on the east side, but a good 
deal of it has been taken off to supply the mills operating at Revelstoke. On both 
sides of the river it is completely covered by timber licenses. For the rest, 
cottonwood is found along the tributary streams and in low places and jack pine in 
sandy spots; while second growth of cedar, cotton wood, hemlock and pine is met 
with in the old brulé. 


SETTLERS. 


The only settler on undisposed of lands north of Revelstoke, by name James 
Hathaway, lives on the NW. i of sec. 10, township 26, range 2, west of the 6th 
meridian, at a place locally known as Nineteen-mile flat. 


CLIMATE. 


The climatic conditions in the Revelstoke vicinity are exceptional. Owing to 
the low altitude, about 1,500 feet above sea-level the coming of spring is compara- 
tively early, and the setting in of winter late, making a full period for growth and 
maturity. In addition, the warm chinook effect found in wide valleys bordered by 
high mountain ranges is apparent here. This, together with the large amount of 
evaporation from the great body of water flowing through the valley, adding humidity 
to the highly-heated summer atmosphere, renders the climate an ideal one for the 
practice of farming and fruit growing. 

In the winter from 3 to 5 feet of snow covers the ground and remains steadily 
until the spring, thus affording the best possible protection to fruit trees and a good 
supply of moisture for the summer. The mean average precipitation is about 35 
inches. The valley is perfectly sheltered, and there is practically no wind that is to 
any degree detrimental. 

During July and August the maximum temperature ranged from 57° to 94° F., 
and the minimum from 43° to 60° F.; during October and November the maximum 
ranged from 81° to 69° F., and the minimum from 20° to 50° F. The first frost came 
on the 23rd of September when it registered 31°. On the 25th it registered 30° and 
on the 26th 29°. On the 4th of October it registered 31° and the next frost did not 
occur until the 16th of October. The September frost was unusual, and was universal 
throughout the mountain regions. 

Attached hereto is a schedule giving a short synopsis of the sections and quarter 
sections examined, stating in general terms the character, the altitude above the river, 
the soil, the timber and the quality as agricultural land. 

Accompanying the report is a map showing by colours the two classes of land that 
have been examined and are considered suitable for cultivation and agriculture. 

Dark grey represents bottom lands or low-lying lands nearly on a level with the 
river and rising back imperceptibly therefrom. —These are of two classes, viz., lands 
subject to overflow at high water and those not overflowed. In the annexed 
schedule of areas the approximate acreage of each class is given. 

Yellow represents bench lands or lands more or less in the nature of a plateau, 
rising back in steps from the bottom lands to the steep mountain slopes, at varying 
heights above the river. 

Timber leases are outlined in green. 
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The lands not shown as above are either unsuited for cultivation, or are disposed 


Weor. 


The names of squatters have been written on the respective lands upon which 
they have squatted. 

In addition, there is also annexed a schedule of areas according to colours shown 
on the map and a table of maximum and minimum temperatures from July 21 to 
November 17. } 

All elevations are referred to the Columbia river. According to James White, 
Geographer of the Department of the Interior, extreme high water at the crossing of 
the Canadian Pacific railway is 1,450 feet, and low water 1,482 above sea-level. The 
fall of the river bed between this point and the south limit of the Railway Belt is 
approximately 40 feet. Between the point named and the north limit of the Railway 
Belt the fall is unknown, but is probably much greater as the flow is very swift and 
broken by rapids. 


SHUSWAP LAKE DISTRICT. 
Report by A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., December 23, 1908. 


Townships included in the following report:—Range 7, township 23, 24, 25, 26, West 
6th; Range 8, township 21, 23, 24, 25, 26; Range 9, township 22, 23; Range 10, 
22, 23; Range 11, township 22, 23. 


Sirn,—In accordance with instructions received from. the Surveyor General of 
Dominion Lands, dated April 9, three survey parties were placed in the field, under 
my direction, to commence the classification of lands within the Railway Belt of 
British Columbia. One in charge of Mr. M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., operated in the 
valley of the Columbia river, up and down from Golden. Another in charge of Mr. 
H{. G. Wheelex operated in the Columbia valley, up and down from Revelstoke. ‘The 
third, in my own charge, operated in the district surrounding Shuswap lake. 

For the purposes of agriculture, the climatic conditions of the Columbia valley 
render it of very special value, on account of their mildness and humidity. The 
vapour currents crossing the North American continent from the Pacific ocean, on 
reaching the highlands of the Gold and Selkirk ranges, rise and, cooling rapidly, 
deposit their moisture along these watersheds. Then sweeping swiftly downwards 
into the valleys below become heated and a chinook effect is produced which creates 
a climatic condition particularly adapted to the successful cultivation of fruits, vege- 
tables and fodder crops. Joined to this, the humidity and mildness of temperature 
produced by the large body of water flowing and spread out, in the form of lagoons, 
in the Columbia valley, renders it of special value for the purpose named. ‘This is 
shown by the tropical luxuriance of growth of the natural flora and the abundance of 
small wild fruits that may be found. 

The swift-flowing river, fed by hundreds of silt-laden mountain torrents has, 
through the course of its long career, carved a way from level to level, creating ter- 
races of bench-lands and piling up alluvial flats, now densely timbered. It is these 
flats and benches that will, when cleared and made fit for cultivation, be found a mine 
of wealth replacing the great wealth that now stands upon them in the large tracts 
of magnificent merchantable timber with which they are still clothed in many local- 
ities. 

The tropical growth of cedar, Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock and minor vegetation 
in the Columbia valley is more apparent above and below Revelstoke than above and 
below Golden, for two reasons: (1) the precipitation on the western slopes of the 
Selkirks is greater and (2) the valley is at a lower altitude. This abundance of 


“moisture, in conjunction with the tropical heat of the sun, intensified in the deep 


trough of the valley, tends to produce the luxuriance of flora here found. The same 
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effect, though not to so great a degree is seen above and below Golden. The causes 
that have produced such a magnificent natural growth will be found equally beneficial 
in the interests of the settlers who are now making their homes in the valley. 

Notwithstanding, it is doubtful whether cultivation on the bench lands can be 
brought to a high state of perfection without the artificial application of water, for 
the great heat in summer, so efficient in the maturing of growth, dries out the soil and 
counteracts its own influence. This condition is more clearly apparent in the Col- 
umbia valley near Golden. In the interests of irrigation to these bench and bottom 
lands, the action of the Department of the Interior in setting aside as reserves large 
timbered areas along the watersheds of streams available for such purposes can readily 
be understood and appreciated. . 

In the Shuswap Lake district conditions are different. The lake stretches out in 
a number of narrow arms, lying in the deep mountain troughs, resembling fjords. 
As an almost invariable rule, there is a sharp ascent from the water’s edge, which 
either continues directly up the mountain side for two or more thousand feet, or leads 
to a bench land or series of bench lands gradually merging with the steep slopes of 
the mountain. Flats that can be designated as bottom lands are few and are generally 
tound at the mouth of the larger tributary streams where they have, through the 
course of ages, either filled in the ends of the arms or pushed deltas out into them. 

The lake is practically divided into two parts by the Cinnemousun narrows—less 
than half a mile wide. On the east side lie Anstey arm reaching northeasterly, the 
main body of the lake from the narrows to Sicamous and Salmon Arm branching 
westerly from it at the southern end. On the west side are: Seymour arm, reaching 
farthest north and slightly beyond the limits of the Railway Belt; then the main body 
ot the lake, extending westerly from the narrows and known as “ The Long Traverse.” 
From its farthest extremity the South Thompson river flows westerly to Little Shus- 
wap lake and from that to Kamloops lake. 

At the western end of Salmon. arm, entered by the river of that name, a very 
minor stream, there are considerable areas of very excellent land well under cultivation 
and producing some fine orchards now bearing quite extensively a first-class grade of 
fruit. Practically all the available land fit for cultivation on this arm is disposed of. 
At Sicamous two streams enter the lake: Eagle river from the summit of the Gold 
range, and Shuswap river, the outlet of Mara lake, one of a chain of lakes reaching 
southwesterly from Shuswap lake. There are still available agricultural lands lying 
in the valley of Eagle river, but the choice parts are disposed of. 

Excepting for a few hundred acres of doubtful utility on Canoe point, at the 
northeast corner of Salmon arm, there are no undisposed of agricultural lands 
between Sicamous and the Narrows. On Canoe point there are several quarter sec- 
tions for which entries have been given, where fruits, large and small, are now being 
grown with varying success. 

It is a peculiarity of this form of lake that where mountain torrents enter they 
form a small fan-shaped delta, containing, as a rule, a few acres of land that can be 
cultivated, generally stony. On two of these on the Sicamous stretch, houses have 
been built and are lived in during the summer. 

At the head of Austey arm there is a flat extending a short distance nrothward to 
Hunakwa lake, a small sheet of water at one time, without doubt, part of the Arm. 
The best portion of the flat is included in a provincial grant of 320 acres. The bal- 
ance is covered by timber berth 241. There are some bench and high lands at the 
back and east side of the flat, but not of very large area. Most of the remaining pos- 
sible lands on Anstey arm are bench and high lands varying in altitude from 100 to 
1,200 feet above the lake. 

There are very few bottom flats on Seymour arm within the Railway Belt, per- 
haps 1,200 to 1,500 acres of good land in all, extending southward to Hunakwa lake. 
but a considerable portion of it is under timber license. This area slopes gently tu 
Hunakwa lake, being elevated towards the Seymour arm end. There is a small flat 
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at Celista creek, again under timber license; and for the rest, there are only bench 
lands and high lands, more or less difficult of approach on account of the steep ascent 
immediately adjoining the lake. 

At Cinnemousun Narrows a small area is found on both sides that could be 
cultivated if not too arid when cleared. 

Along the south side of the Long Traverse, bench and high lands are found for 
about 12 miles. This area is rough and broken and only moderately well watered. 
It is of somewhat doubtful utility. At the west end of the tract, however, in sections 
3, 4, 5 and 6 of township 28, range 9, is a patch of, some hundreds of acres that can 
be cultivated to advantage and has no timber of merchantable value upon it. This 
will undoubtedly be settled as soon as surveyed, for there are already three squatters 
upon it. 

Farther west, at Blind Bay, on the slopes of Notch hill, in township 22, range 
11, there is now a progressive settlement, with almost every quarter section occu- 
pied between Shuswap lake and the Canadian Pacific railway to the south. The 
settlement is now spreading easterly across White creek into township 22, range 10. 
There is some good land in the vicinity of White lake which was covered by valuable 
timber. Unfortunately, during the past summer, a considerable quantity of this 
timber was burned by forest fires, entailing a very heavy loss, not only in timber 
but of outlay to the lumber company leasing it. Intending settlers have now posted 
notices in prominent spots through the woods, stating that they have applied for 
entry on certain quarter sections. Most of the land has been surveyed, but the sur- 
veys do not extend to the eastern end of the lake, where some suitable land may be 
found. West of the centre line of township 22, range 11, in the Blind Bay settle- 
ment, all choice land is disposed of by entries that have been granted. During the 
past summer a number have been given east of the same line. 

On the opposite side of the lake a new settlement has sprung up in the vicinity 
of Meadow, Manson and Ross creeks. Every available quarter section has been 
squatted upon, most of the settlers having wives and families. This tract of land 
has been surveyed in part and it is only where the surveys have not extended that 
it is unoccupied. There is a post office named ‘ Celesta,? a school is in contempla- 
tion, which will be needed for already four children have been born in the settlement. 
and the government has recently cut out a road through the length of it, although 
I understand that at present only one squatter has received an entry, viz., H. A. 
Fowler, who has been on his land for fifteen years. The settlement is in township 
93, ranges 9 and 10. The reason no entries have been given is that the entire tract 
is covered by one of those large reserve areas within which lumber companies are 
given the right to select blocks of timber. The same restriction applies to the Blind 
Bay settlement. In the natural condition of things the land which grows the best 
timber is that most suited for cultivation and, consequently, there is bound to be 
a clash between the two interests, apparently the only practical remedy being the 
removal of the timber. 

West of the centre line of township 22, range 11, on the south side, and of Celesta 
settlement on the north side, with the possible exception of a few very minor areas. 
the land available for agricultural purposes at this end of Shuswap lake is either 
covered by Indian reserves or has been disposed of. 

At the head of Seymour arm also a settlement is beginning. Several quarter 
sections have been squatted upon and for one entry has been given. One of these 
people brought in his wife and family during the fall. 

These settlements have communication with the railway and sources of supply by 
means of gasoline launches which cover long distances of water with great ease and 
speed. While every settler has his old-fashioned boat, there are always one or more 
launches ready to supply his needs. There are also a number of steamboats plying om 
the lake in connection with lumber operations. 

Camping at the Narrows one notes with surprise the amount of travel to and fro 
in this wilderness of forest, rock and water, by incoming settlers, by lumber imterests,. 
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by prospectors and by holiday trippers, sportsmen and artists, for the excellent fishing” 
and delightful scenic beauties of the lane attract attention in many quarters. 

It is a great pity that more land suitable for cultivation is not found surrounding 
Shuswap lake, for the climatic conditions are ideal. Not only does the extended lake 
surface act as a reflector to radiate heat rays, while disseminating moisture, during 
the summer, but it retard’ the approach of winter, owing to the time the heated body 
of water takes to cool. During the past season maximum and minimum temperatures 
were taken daily of the atmosphere, and of the lake during the months of October and 
November. On the 14th of October, the second reading of the lake, taken at 7.15 a.m., 
the thermometer stood at 3834 degrees F., while the temperature of the lake was 53 
degrees F. On the 24th of November, the last reading, at 8.50 a-m., the thermometer 
stood at 39 degrees F., when the temperature of the lake was 4534 F. 

The effect produced by the heated vapour from the water surface rising into the 
cold atmosphere of the fall is very interesting. 

Every morning the trough of the lake is filled with a dense mass of cloud reaching 
down to about 1,200 or 1,500 feet above the surface. This represents the height at 
which condensation takes place and would suggest the altitude to which the lake 
influence would extend for the purposes of cultivation. In a few hours the sun breaks 
up this vapour zone and fills the valleys with most fantastic cloud-shapes, showing 
picturesquely against the forest-clad sides of the mountain spurs. 

Readings of the aneroid barometer were also taken at the several camps every two 
hours for the purpose of ascertaining the barometric pressure of the atmosphere and 
of correcting the barometers used while at work, for fluctuation ‘of such pressure. 

The climate of the lake, moreover, is subject to local variations. I have known it 
to rain all day on Anstey or Seymour arm while on the Long Traverse the sun shone 
and no rain fell. In the same manner it would rain at Sicamous and be quite fine 
a few miles distant on Salmon arm. These diverse conditions are due to the varying 
narrowness of the several troughs of the lake and the direction in which they lie, fur- 
nishing greater or less facility for the sun to reach their depths and disperse the body 
of vapour filling them. 

Accompanying the report is a map showing by colours lands of three classes that 
have been examined and considered possible of cultivation, either wholly or in part:— 

Grey represents bottom lands, or low-lying lands nearly on a level with the lake 
surface. 

- Yellow represents bench lands or lands formed more or less in the nature of 
flats, at varying heights above the lake. 

Brown represents high lands or lands rising directly from the lake or from the 
bottom lands and bench lands, that do not lie in flats but rise with a more or less 
uniform slope, not too steep to be cultivated. 

Timber leases, or lands reserved, within which blocks of timber may be selected, 
are outlined in green. 

The uncoloured areas around the lake are either slopes too steep and rocky to be 
cultivated, or are not open to settlement. 

Attached hereto is a schedule giving a short synopsis of the sections or quarter 
seetions éxamined, stating in general terms the character, the altitude above the lake, 
the soil, the timber, and the quality as agricultural land. 

The lands in the schedule refer only to those that may be considered as possibly 
available for agricultural purposes, either wholly or in part. They seem to be subject 
to the question of whether there would be sufficient moisture when the timber is 
cleared off. With the exception of a few flats where the alluvial soil is spread more 
deeply and where the growth is luxuriant owing to collection of moisture (most fre- 
quently grown with large-sized cedar, devil’s club and skunk cabbage) they are, 
generally speaking, very stony. While stony ground is not prohibitive to fruit grow- 
ing, Judging by what has been seen, it is very porous and would soon dry out if exposed 
_ without cover to the heat of the sun. The gauge for utility as agricultural lands has 
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been the possibility of using a plough. The height above the lake for such lands is 
generally set at 500 feet, but has been carried, where possible, up to 1,200 feet. 

It will be found that a large amount of land is here embraced that, to the early 
settler looking for choice spots, is quite outside the pale. It is difficult to say what 
land may not be used in the future. In Switzerland, in the Rhone valley, I have seen 
every foot of space utilized for the growth of grapes and small fruits by building up 
retaining walls along the mountain side and spreading’ mould upon the little platforms 
thus created, many no wider than 10 feet. Whole sides of mountains are thus utilized 
to produce crops that have a rich marketable value. 

With the suitable climatic conditions of Shuswap lake, I should think the industry 
of small fruits could be successfully carried on in this manner, when it becomes neces- 
sary. At Celesta settlement, I saw strawberries planted out on little terraces cut 
from a steep hillside. At Blind bay settlement, one of the settlers, Mr. J. Barnard, 
took me into his garden on the 6th of November and cut me several bunches of fine 
grapes from his vines growing in the open air. They were delicious. Both these and 
his peaches had taken prizes at the fruit exhibit held at Salmon ‘Arm that summer. 
In the same garden, tomatoes, marrows and cucumbers were lying about in profusion, 
as well as all other kinds of vegetables and small fruits. It is not a question of 
whether things will grow, but where to grow them. 

There are, however, two other questions of considerable difficulty, viz.: that of 
building roads to reach the cultivable bench and high lands, owing to the sharp 
acclivity directly at the lake, and the difficulty of obtaining water for domestic pur- 
poses, when, owing to this acclivity, the lake water is not available or where the 
settler is not on the lake front. In many places bedrock is so near that digging a well 
would be impossible and water would have to be piped long distances. It may prove, 
moreover, that in many parts, when the forest growth is cleared off, owing to the 
shallowness of the soil, irrigation may become imperative during the hotter part of 
the summer in order to produce crops. 

There are doubtless many problems in connection with the cultivation of land in 
this district, and I have found none more dubious about its success than those who 
are most concerned and who are reputed to have been most successful. 


NORTH THOMPSON, BOTANIE CREEK, CHASE CREEK AND 
CHARCOAL CREEK VALLEYS. 


Report by Jos. H. Ross, season 1908. 


Sir,—lI have the honour to submit the following general report on my survey 
operations in the railway belt, British Columbia, during -the season of 1908, which 
were confined to the westerly or ‘dry belt’ portion of the Kamloops district, extending 
from Lytton station on the west to Shuswap station on the east. 

I began the season’s work on March 9, a few days after I had completed my 
returns of the previous season, as I had instructions from you stating that as the 
new plans for several townships to the south of Kamloops could not be issued owing 
to discrepancies between the old and new surveys it would be necessary for me to 
investigate the matter-as soon as possible and forward the results to the Depart- 
ment. : 

After finishing this work and making some subdivisions in the same neighbour- 
hood, I made arrangements with the other two parties in the district by which I was 
to continue the work westerly while they would take up the work in the easterly . 
portion. 

But I had only got well started in this direction when I received instructions from 
you to go back and make corrections of some mistakes in the old surveys in the 
townships on the north side of Kamloops lake. These mistakes had been found by 
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myself in 1906 and more fully investigated and confirmed by the late Mr. Stacey in ~ 
1907. The corners had to be shifted and new lines run. 

On finishing this work and a few additional small surveys in the vicinity, I 
decided to work westerly so as to lose as little time as possible in moving back and 
forth. 

I might mention here, to show how the general work of the season was inter- 
rupted by the resurvey of old surveys, that before the end of the season I was again 
instructed by you to make further investigations of discrepancies in the neighbour- 
hood of Campbell lake. This was a continuation of my first work of the season. 

These resurveys are not without their unpleasant features. To begin with, doing 
work a second time always has a dispiriting effect. A cause of much vexaton is the 
difficulty in picking up the old line in a hilly country. Usually the new line is just 
far enough from the old one to give what appears to be a lot of extra work. To avoid 
this one has to resort to offsetting which involves calculations, simple in themselves, 
but conducive to mistakes. An annoying obstacle met with in the woods here is the 
barbed wire fence on the boundaries of grazing leases. It is almost impossible to fell 
the trees without destroying the fence. It is a relief, therefore, to know that all the 
discrepancies in the old surveys so far as known have been eliminated. 

In proceeding westerly from Kamloops lake I made surveys at nearly all the 
railway stations from Savonas to Lytton. 

On finishing the surveys to the west of Kamloops, I made several small surveys 
in the North Thompson valley. One of these surveys had been a long standing one 
on the list as I had not been able to make it before, although I had attempted to do 
so several times. A resurvey of lot 338 was necessary in order to obtain the areas of 
adjoining quarter sections, and this is where the difficulty came in. All the corners 
and boundary marks had been lost as well as the notes of the original survey. It was 
only through an arrangement between the agent of Dominion lands and the owner 
that the survey was made possible. The latter agreed to relinquish his claims on the 
lot and to accept instead the same area as nearly as possible described in sections and 
fractions thereof in accordance with the Dominion survey system. 

On completing the surveys on the North Thompson I resumed the work to the 
east of Kamloops and continued easterly for the rest of the season, reaching as far as 
Shuswap. 

On account of the similarity of the whole country operated in it will scarcely be 
necessary to give a description of the different parts surveyed. The general character 
of the country may be briefly described as follows :— 

The main central valley, through which the Canadian Pacific railway runs, lies. 
along Thompson river. The general direction of the river is a little south of west. 
Above Kamloops, where the North Thompson joins, the river is known as the ‘ South’ 
Thompson, below Kamloops, the ‘Main’ Thompson. The width of the valley varies 
greatly, averaging a little less than a mile. The elevation is about 1,000 feet above 
sea-level. The land in the valley was, naturally, the first taken up, and is now under 
cultivation except a few stretches where the soil is alkaline or where water is lacking 
for irrigation purposes. 

The hills rise up on each side to a height of 2,000 feet or more above the valley 
within a distance of two or three miles, and extend northerly and southerly almost 
indefinitely, at least as far as the limits of the belt, reaching occasionally an altitude 
of 5,000 feet. Running north and south there are numerous smaller valleys along the 
different streams flowing into the Thompson, the North Thompson being the most 
important. On the tops of the hills, although the surface is much broken with 
ravines, gulehes and rocky ridges, there are considerable areas of nearly level or 
gently rolling land. Much of this has lain idle for years as it was supposed to be fit 
only for grazing purposes, but now it is almost entirely taken up and settled on. So 
far the crops have been better than was expected, even where there was no water for 
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irrigation. Three thousand feet above sea-level is generally considered to be the limit. 
for general farming. From this altitude upwards the surface is more broken with a 
thicker growth of timber. At 5,000°feet there is usually a dense growth of jackpine. 
On the lower hills, the southerly and westerly slopes are either open or sparsely 
wooded; the northerly and easterly slopes are usually timbered with pine and fir, 
averaging fifteen inches in diameter. During the heat of summer the Thompson 
valley presents a very dry, burnt-up appearance, the cultivated fields being the only 
relief. As a rule good crops are obtained on the irrigated lands. The rougher and 
higher lands are being gradually brought under cultivation, but the uncultivable 
lands must always constitute at least three-quarters of the total area. 

I will now deseribe the several surveys to which the foregoing general description 
does not apply. Botanie creek runs nearly due south and joins Thompson river a few 
miles above Lytton station, situated at the junction of the Fraser and Thompson. 
The valley is well watered and densely wooded, forming a striking and most pleasing 
contrast to the parched hills of the surrounding country. A gvod wagon road leads 
from Lytton to the Indian reserve at the upper end of the valley, and it is much 
frequented on account of it being a cool, pleasant driveway. The good fishing in a 
small lake in the reserve is another attraction. The portion of the valley I surveyed 
lies at the north end, the lower part having been already surveyed. It is about a mile 
and a half in width and walled in. by steep mountains on either side. There is some 
large timber, mostly on the east side of the creek, buf the timber generally is small. 
As the surface is hilly and considerably broken, and the altitude over 3,000 feet above 
sea-level, I consider this part of the valley is adapted only for dairying and stock 
raising on a small scale. One settler has located here, but he was absent at the time 
of the survey. 

Chase creek valley is situated to the south of Shuswap station. The distance 
from Shuswap by the present road which takes a rather circuitous route to the settle- 
ment at the upper end of the valley where I began the survey, is rather more than 
twenty miles. A much better and shorter road could be obtained at a moderate cost 
by following the valley of the creek. The general direction of Chase creek is almost 
due north. The stream takes its rise high up in the mountains and in consequence 
maintains a fairly steady flow throughout the summer, and furnishes water in 
abundance for irrigating several large farms at its mouth. In general the creek 
bottom is very narrow, but in sections 7 and 18, township 19, range 12, there is a 
little good land, but the soil is light. Farther down the creek, in sections 19 and 30, 
township 19, range 12, and sections 24 and 25, township 19, range 13, there is a larger 
area of level land, rather lightly wooded. In township 20, range 12, the valley reaches 
a width of half a mile or more. The land is densely wooded with cedar, spruce and 
cottonwood. The soil is a black loam with a few inches of vegetable mould covering. 
The hills are steep and wooded on both sides of the creek. On the east side there is 
some timber, fir and pine, suitable for milling. There is very little grazing land on 
the hills. 

On Charcoal creek, which runs in a southwesterly direction into Chase creek 
near the northeast corner of section 19, township 19, range 12, there is a stretch of 
good bottom land. It begins about two miles up from the mouth of the creek and 
extends for a distance of three or four miles with a width of half a mile. It is 
densely*covered with alder and willow. The soil is black loam with a good covering 
of vegetable mould. The hills rise up steeply on both sides; to the south they are 
eovered with thick brush and windfall, and on the north they are timbered with pine 
and fir, with considerable open ground affording good grazing. 

Both Chase and Charcoal creek valleys are subject to summer frosts. Most of 
the potato crop was killed last season the last week in July. In places not exposed to 
the early morning sun the injury was only slight. About half a dozen settlers have 
toeated in these valleys, but only two were living on their claims at the time of the 
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survey. Dairying and stock raising are the only branches of farming that can be 
carried on with success, and these only on a small scale. 

I surveyed two mountain meadows, one in the Mamit lake country near the head. 
of Skuhun ereek, and the other about twenty-five miles to the northwest of Savonas. 
These wild hay meadows are usually found in a basin-shaped depression on the tops 
of the hills at an altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, quite often centered around a small 
lake forming the source of a mountain stream. To ranchers looking for fodder these 
meadows are very alluring, but on trial they prove rather disappointing. The dis- 
advantages often more than counterbalance the gains. At such high altitudes the: 
winter is cold and long, and there is very little grazing on the hills as they are usually 
thickly covered with jackpine. Much time is lost going to and from them. An 
attendant for the stock is required, and although his time is not fully occupied, there 
is no other work he can do to advantage. Considering these disadvantages, I think 
the meadows are scarcely worth taking up. 

Of the two hundred and eighty-nine days in the field, three were lost through bad 
weather, thirty-five were spent in travelling and moving camp, and the balance, 
excluding Sundays, were occupied in running two hundred and ten miles of line, 
including retracements, resurveys and traverses. Surveys were made in thirty-four 
townships. ; 

Game and all kinds of wild animals are gradually getting scarce. The coyotes, 
alone, although there is a provincial bounty of two dollars per head and the pelts are 
worth one dollar each, remain undiminished in numbers. These destructive little 
animals are very much dreaded by farmers keeping sheep and fowl; in fact only a 
few farmers keep sheep on this account. 

According to reports there was considerable loss of timber from bush fires, but 
we saw none nor any damage that had been done. 

The season was an exceptionally good one from a surveyor’s point of view, but 
the summer was too dry to suit farmers or ranchers. 

Before closing I would like to refer to a matter which, perhaps, calls for some 
explanation. Those who have followed the surveying operations in British Columbia’ 
will have noticed that the same ground has been practically gone over every few 
years. This is unavoidable. In making the different surveys on the list I have 
endeavoured to do all the work necessary in the neighbourhood. At the same time 
one has to keep in mind the fact that most of the surveys are urgent and therefore 
as much ground as possible should be covered, otherwise some of the settlers will be 
subjected to long delays in getting their patents. As it is, some settlers, even in the 
vicinity of Kamloops, have been kept waiting owing to incomplete surveys, but this 
was due to unavoidable causes. 


GENERAL REPORT DATED FEBRUARY 28, 1910, ON- WORK OF 
SURVEY PARTIES. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., season of 1909. 


Sir,—In accordance with your instructions of April 22, 1909, three sub-parties 
were placed in the field to continue the classification of undisposed lands, within the 
Railway Belt of British Columbia, commenced in 1908. One was in chargesof M. P. 
Bridgland, D.L.S., another in charge of A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., and the third in 
charge of R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., chief assistant of my own party. In addition to the 
work in connection with my own sub-party, the other two were under my personal 
supervision and were visited from time to time to see how the classification was pro- 
gressing and to ascertain the nature of the country in which they were working. 

General reports of their operations by these gentlemen are attached hereto. Full 
detailed reports, schedules of descriptions by section, township and range, schedules 
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of areas, tables of temperatures and lists of squatters, accompanied by maps showing 
in colours the various classes of land, have already been forwarded to you. 

My instructions cailed for a division of the land examined in five classes, viz. :— 

(1) Fruit land—Comprising any land with a suitable soil for growing trees, and 
of low altitude. ‘ 
» (2) Farm land—Comprising land which either on account of quality, altitude 
or other reasons is not suitable for fruit but is adapted for cultivation. 

(3) Grazing land—Comprising land which is neither fruit nor farming land, with 
grass growing on it. 

(4) Timber land—Comprising land which is neither fruit nor farming land, with 


timber growing upon it. 
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(5) Worthless land—Comprising land which is not fruit or farming land, with 
neither grass nor timber growing upon it. 


It is a somewhat difficult matter to classify lands fit for fruit growing, as, in the 
present early stages of its culture in the Railway Belt, only the low-lying lands have 
been experimented with, and climatic conditions are greatly varied. It was found 
by observation during the past two summers that around the larger inland lakes, such 
as Shuswap, Adams, Mara, Mabel, Kamloops, etc., the moderate climatic conditions 
evolved by the heated water surface through late September, October and November 
prevent, to a very considerable degree, early frosts, and that, on this account, lands 
surrounding them and in their vicinity are specially adapted to fruit culture and 
farming. Moreover, the deep beds of these lakes, resembling fjords, act as troughs 
to conduct moisture laden clouds and, consequently, the rainfall is sufficient without 
being supplemented by irrigation. 

It was also observed that the climatic influences referred to extend to an altitude 
of about 1,200 feet above the water surface, as indicated by the height at which 
the warm air rising from the surface condenses and forms an overhanging cloud-belt. 
The altitude limit, therefore, of farming lands was set at 1,200 feet, and for fruit 
land at 800 feet above the surface in the vicinity of such water areas. Away from 
such climatic conditions, it is not thought that fruit can be grown successfully at 
nearly so great an altitude, and 400 feet above the main valley bottoms, such as those 
of the Shuswap, North Thompson, South Thompson and Salmon rivers, is probably 
the limit, although in certain cases, owing to local conditions of climate or soil, it 
may be grown to advantage at higher altitudes. For general farming, however, 
vegetables, fodder crops and, in some instances, grain for fodder purposes, can be 
grown at much higher altitude, reaching even as high as 1,800 or 2,000 feet above the 
main valley bottom. Apart from the influence of these large lakes and main water- 
ways, particularly on the high lands of the Kamloops plateau, the lands not covered 
with timber are only suited for grazing, although where it is possible to apply water 
by means of irrigation they become very prolific through rapid growth and maturity 
in the summer months. 

All the lakes named lie in deep troughs and are enclosed, for the most part, by 
steep rocky hillsides, clad with timber or showing nearly perpendicular rock faces. 
The waterways also are in narrow, or comparatively narrow valleys with sides of 
similar formation and, consequently, the areas suited for cultivation are very limited 
as compared with the whole area involved. 

Not far westerly from Little Shuswap lake open grass lands begin to appear, and 
from there to the west end of Kamloops lake, on the north side of Thompson river, 
and to Kamloops on the south side, these areas of grass land become more extensive. 
Apparently the same class of land continues westerly towards the valleys of Thompson 
and Bonaparte rivers, but these points named are the farthest to which the surveys 
of last year were carried. 

In the valley of Shuswap river and at the head of Mabel lake some areas of fruit 
land were located, but along that stream and in the valley of Salmon river, south to 
the Railway Belt boundary the best lands have been disposed of. 
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The timber found on the various classes of land is set forth in the schedule of 
description accompanying the detailed reports. Timber land, as defined above, is 
necessarily indefinite as to area. It extends all over the high lands of this section of 
British Colunibia, and to travel over such areas for the purpose of examination would 
take years, owing to the difficulties of such travel and transportation. The results 
moreover, would give little definite value, except with regard to quality and quantity, 
as most of the land is beyond the zone suitable for cultivation. All the land seen, 
other than fruit, farm and grazing lands, was covered by timber that reached to the 
summit of the high lands. In the grass land belt most of the summits are timbered, 
and no worthless land, as defined above, was noticed, except in small patches, and then 
only in the form of rock steeps and precipices, which cannot well be shown on a small 
scale map, owing to their being nearly vertical. 

The detailed reports and schedules of description of individual parcels of land in 
conjunction with the maps accompanying them, deal fully with the classification of 
the undisposed lands in the section of the Railway Belt covered by the examination. 

As a datum for altitudes, the average elevation of the respective water surfaces 
of the several lakes above sea-level were used. Where such a datum was not available 
the elevations are referred to the main waterways traversing the respective areas of 
lands classified. A list of the datum levels used will be found attached to each map. 

Mr. Bridgland first completed the examination of the Columbia river valley from 
Donald to Beavermouth and down that valley to the Railway Belt limit. There is a 
narrow area of farming land along the river, chiefly on the west side, and a larger area 
near the Belt line. For the most part the lower land is flooded and has been classed 
as grazing land. If suitable drainage could be applied, it is likely a lot of the flooded 
land could be reclaimed as farm land. There is no access yet by road to this portion 
of the valley and navigation is prevented during low water by rapids. At high water 
navigation would be possible, but would be expensive, owing to the swift current. 

It is thought that none of this land is suitable for fruit growing as, owing to the 
early and heavy snowfall, there is an advanced winter and a late spring; the late spring 
frosts, moreover, combined with the hot sunshine of the middle day have a very injuri- 
ous effect upon the trees, because when the sap commences to flow during the day and 
then freezes at night, it causes the bark to peel, ultimately killing the trees. These 
conditions have been observed at Golden, 28 miles up the valley from Beavermouth. 

» Mr. Bridgland also, while here, made an examination up Beaver River valley as 
far as Mountain creek, but practically with no results. He next examined the Shus- 
wap valley to Mabel Jake and north of that lake up the valley of Frog creek. Thence, 
moving westward he covered the ground lying between the Railway Belt boundary, 
Shuswap lake and South Thompson river, and the west boundary of range 12, west of 
the 6th meridian. His maps, detailed report and schedule of descriptions show full 
particulars. 

Mr. Campbell joined his party on June 17. The party commenced work in the 
valleys of Tonkawatla and Eagle rivers on May 23, Mr. McCaw taking charge of the 
examination until Mr. Campbell’s arrival. Nothing of any account was located until 
well down Eagle river valley, when some fruit and farm Jands were classified. The 
special climatic conditions surrounding Shuswap lake extend for a considerable dis- 
tance up this valley and should enable fruit to be grown to advantage. In the upper 
reaches it is thought the early heavy snowfalls will create conditions prohibitive 
to successful agriculture. The valley is narrow and the area limited. 

On completing the examination of Eagle river, Mr. Campbell transferred his party 
to Shuswap and examined all the territory bounded on the east by the west boundary 
of range 12, on the south by the Railway Belt boundary, on the west by the west bound- 
aries of townships 17, 18 and 19, ranges 18, 17 and 16 respectively, and on the north 
by South Thompson river. Full particulars are shown by his maps, detailed reports 
and schedules of descriptions. | 

The third party, in charge of myself and Mr. McCaw, made the examination of 
the territory north of the Canadian Pacific railway, and within the Railway Belt bound- 
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' ary, as far west as the valley of Deadman river, which joins the South Thompson a 
short distance below Kamloops lake. Work was commenced at Blind bay on Shuswap 
lake, where it had been discontinued the season before. It was now carried up the 
valleys of Scotch creek and Adams lake, and westerly as stated. During the summer 
this party was divided into two, and one section of it made an examination of lands 
_ on Adams lake and ‘Salmon arm of Shuswap lake. This was done in order not to delay 
_ the progress westward by the withdrawal of the full party to make the examination in 
these isolated parts. It had been found earlier in the summer, while the party was 
_ working in the vicinity, that the water of Adams lake was too high to enable surveys 
to be advantageously made to locate the lands classified. Detailed information will 
be found in the reports and maps already submitted. 

On these maps are shown by several colours the respective areas classified. To 
each map is attached a statement of the datum levels from which the altitudes given 
in the schedules of description are computed; and also of the areas of the various 
classes shown by colours on the said maps. 

Generally it may be said that the fruit and farm lands are found in and along 
the sides of the valleys, and that the highlands are, for the most part, grazing and 
timber areas. This will account for the relatively small area of land suitable for 
cultivation as compared with the total area that has been examined. 

The following is a summary of land classified by all the parties :— 


Acres. 
otaleereaeciecsed: ah frmit-tand. «2 2. 4). once. ft bOTAS 
iProbauiceared fit foreulbivation..-'/ i/o, eee eee cS . ° ° 43948 
Uovalearearclassed as farming land:. .< oe) tater... 2 97,391 
Eropablesares fit for cultivation... . 7: S46 o g20.40 vs © 59,509 
iccaleweaclassedasterazing land...) Seine eee we @ fet ee 248,194 


By far the largest portion of the remainder of the area involved is land covered 
by timber, and what then remaing is water surface and worthless land, the latter rock 
exposures and land at too great an altitude to be accessible. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: VALLEY 
(North and South of Golden and South of Shuswap Lake). 


Report by M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., season 1909. 


Fownships included in the following report:—Range 24, township 20; range 25, 
township 29, 30, 31, 32; range 26, township 31, 32; range 27, township 32; all 
West 5th Mer.; range 5, township 19, 20, 21, 22; range 6, township 19; range 7, 
township 18, 19; range 8, township 18, 19, 20, 21; range 9, township 17, 18, 19, 
20; range 10, township 17, 18, 19, 20-21; range 11, township 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22; 
range 12, township 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, all West 6th Mer. 


Sir,—I beg to submit the following report concerning the lands examined in the 
Columbia Valley, between Donald and the north limit of the Railway Belt. 

Between Donald and Beavermouth, in township 29, range 24, the Columbia valley 
consists of a narrow, rocky canyon with steep slopes and high benches on both sides. 
That part of this township which les north of the river is included in the Donald 
Forest Reserve, and was therefore not examined. On the sovth side, the slopes and 
benches are broken and rocky, and it is improbable that they can be of any use for 
agriculture. Near the railroad they are covered chiefly by old brulé, overgrown with 
willow, jack pine, small fir and hemlock, and with much windfall; when green timber 
was found it was not of sufficient size or quantity to be of commercial value, though it 
is probable that there is good timber farther back on the main slopes of the mountains. 
All the land is included in timber berths 19, 295 and 27. 
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From Beavermouth to near the mouth of Gold creek, the valley is a low level flat 
about three-quarters of a mile wide, with steep, rocky slopes on either side. Till near 
the north boundary of section 18, township 31, range 25, this flat consists chiefly of 
spruce and cedar swamp, lying almost entirely on the west side of the river, and rather 
badly broken in township 31 by side channels of the river. There are two large mea- 
dows, one lying in the west half of section 29 and the other in sections 31 and 32, 
township 30, range 25, partially open, with scattered willow brush, north of section 
18, instead of spruce flats there are large swamp meadows lying cn both sides of the 
river, with a narrow belt of timber along the banks. 

About a mile south of the mouth of Gold creek the valley becomes wider on the 
west side, and there are here large swampy meadows broken by strips of spruce, cot- 
tonwood and cedar, with much willow in places, and some sloughs. These flats are 
between six and seven square miles in extent. 

On the east side, about a mile north of the mouth of Bush river, the valley widens 
to the east and there are large swamps very similar to those at the mouth of Gold 
creek, comprising in all about three square miles. Adjoining these swamps and lying 
between them and the north limit of the Railway Belt, there is a tract of about four 
square miles of rolling land, timbered with hemlock, fir, spruce and cedar, rising in 
places to 200 feet above the valley. Much of this land would be excellent for farming. 

The valley of Bush river varies from one-half to three-quarters of a mile in width, 
and is very similar to that of the Columbia, consisting of swampy meadows with strips 
of timber and scattered willow brush, broken in places by small sloughs and beaver 
ponds. About twelve miles from the mouth, the river breaks up into a large number 
of channels, and the bottom consists largely of gravel bars covered with a growth of 
scattered scrub spruce and jack pine. On the north side, between Bush river and 
Succour creek, in sections 22 and 23, township 32, range 26, there are three of four 
quarter sections of good bench land rising to about 200 feet above the valley. There 
is also a narrow strip of land along the bottom of Suecour creek, but not enough to be 
of much importance. 

On the east side of the Columbia, between it and Succour creek, there is a timbered 
ridge 500 feet and upwards above the valley. Still farther east there are more benches 
about the same elevation lying between Succour creek and the main slopes of the 
mountains. These benches are partially timbered with cedar, fir, pine and hemlock, 
some of which is of good value. Nearly all good timber is included in timber berth 85. 
There are also in these benches, large areas of old brulé overgrown with underbrush 
of nearly every description. Wherever the slopes have been burned off the land appears 
very stony and rocky, and in some places seems to be almost solid rock. Most of these 
benches seem too rough for farming, and in many places, especially on the ridges 
between the Columbia and Succour creek, it would be difficult to obtain water. 

On the west side of the river the slopes of the mountains rise in most cases 
abruptly from the edge of the bottom lands. Some small benches were examined 
and found to be high, rough and stony, and not suitable for cultivation. Near Gold 
ereek these slopes are covered with old brulé overgrown with thick hemlock, fir and 
cedar, but the remainder of the slopes between here and Beavermouth are heavily 
timbered. All this timber is included in timber berths 70 and 348. In the Gold 
Creek flats the timber consists largely of a strip of spruce and cedar five to ten chains 
wide along the river bank, and irregular strips of spruce and cottonwood through the 
swamps. There is some good timber here but it is doubtful if there is enough to 
make it valuable, and as yet it has not been included in any timber limit. 

On the east side, between Bush river and the north limit of the railway belt, 
there is some good timber on the rolling land previously mentioned, and also along 
Bush river and some of the adjacent slopes. This is included in timber berth 85. 

In high water nearly all the swamps are liable to flooding and, when examined, 
were covered with water generally from one to two feet deep. Nearly all the tim- 
bered flats were also very wet and swampy. It is probable that much of the swamp 
land and nearly all the timbered land could be drained and while the lower portions 
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might not make good general farm land, they would be excellent for hay. In most 
eases a great deal of the flooding is due to the melting snow on the mountains, but 
in some places the land is flooded directly from the river. This might possibly be 
prevented by building dykes where needed. 

All land suitable for cultivation in this section has been classified either as 
farm land or grazing land. The general opinion of all who had been here was that 
it was not suitable for fruit growing. The winter is very severe and the spring is 
late. The examinaticn of lands was commenced at the mouth of Bush river on 
May 24, and there was then much snow in the timber on the bottom lands. Until 
the middle of June, snow was plentiful on the benches within 500 feet of the river. 

The valley of the Beaver river was examined as far south as the north limit of 
the Mountain Park Forest reserve. The valley is very narrow and is for the greater 
part of the distance little more than a rock canyon. The timber adjacent to the railroad 


'has been burned off, but there is good timber farther back on the mountains. Be- 


tween the Beaver river and Quartz creek there is a high bench with much hemlock, 
fir and cedar, but owing to its elevation this ig not suitable for cultivation. All 
good timber along the river is included in timber berths 30, 116, 343, 40 and 446. 

Up to the present time there are no settlers in this part of the Columbia valley, 
and it is not likely that there will be any until there is some easy means of access. 
At present the only ways are by boat down the Columbia river from Beavermouth or 
by pack trail from Donald to Bush river, a distance of thirty miles. For eight miles 
below Beavermouth the river is very swift and it is almost impossible to bring a boat 
against the current during high water. From here to the head of Surprise rapids, 
the river runs about three miles per hour and is from fifteen to twenty chains wide. 
The trail from Donald runs by the Blackwater lakes about 800 feet above the Colum- 
bia, and is impassable for horses during a large part of the year owing to the heavy 
snowfalls on the summit. Apparently the easiest way to open up the valley would be 
to build a bridge across the Beaver river and put a wagon road down the west side 
of the Columbia. <A bridge was formerly built by one of the lumber companies and 
a road made to a camp about four miles down the river, but the bridge has been 
washed away. From this road easy access to the opposite side of the valley could be 
obtained by means of a ferry near the mouth of Bush river. The current here is 
not very swift and the Columbia river from fifteen to twenty chains wide. 

With the exception of the Gold Creek flats nearly all the land suitable for settle- 
ment is held in timber limits 70 and 85. In these limits there are large areas of 
swamp lands with little or no timber of commercial value. Jf there should be any 
possibility of this land being thrown open for settlement it might be of advantage to 
have further surveys made in the vicinity, notwithstanding the existing difficulty of 
reaching it. At the present time the only survey is the one made by Jos. E. Ross, 
D.L.S., in 1907. Mr. Ross made a traverse of the river to the north limit of the Rail- 
railway belt and planted witness posts along the banks, on all east and west section 
lines. 

I would also beg to submit the following information regarding the land examined 
in the Railway Belt in ranges 5 to 12 inclusive, west of the 6th meridian, lying south 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. This does not include the valley of the Eagle river, 
which was examined by Messrs. McCaw and Campbell, D.L.S. 

The lands suitable for cultivation throughout this district are widely scattered and 
no very large areas were found in any one place. Nearly all the low land, except a 
little held under timber leases, has been taken up and now the settlers are going 
farther back and taking land which a few years ago was considered worthless. 

Starting on the east side, the first land found lies in secs. 20 and 21, range 5, 
along the valley of Frog creek. There is here an area of about 3,300 acres lying with- 
in 500 feet above Mabel lake, or within about 650 feet above Shuswap lake. Near the 
mouth of Frog creek the land is very swampy but as there is a large fall to the creek; 
it could probably be easily drained. Farther north the land consists of nearly level 
benches, all of which could be irrigated by water from Frog creek or its tributaries, 
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if irrigation should be required. The worst trouble is that many of them are very 
stony, and some parts would be worthless for that reason. There is some old brulé, 
but nearly all-the land is well timbered with hemlock, cedar, scattered fir and white 
pine. It is,all included in timber berths 237 and 349. 

The only means of opening up this area would be by means of a road from Three 
Valley lake to Mabel lake. ‘There are no canyons, and all swamps and heavy grades 
could be avoided unless near Three Valley lake. The only other way is from Enderby 
by wagon road for 24 miles, and then 10 or 12 miles by boat to the mouth of the Frog 
ereek. 

In the immediate vicinity of Mabel lake there is very little land available for 
settlement within the Railway Belt. The shores are nearly all steep and rocky, rising 
in most places to 1,000 feet or more above the lake. Near the lake there does not 
appear to be much timber of commercial value, but there is scattered fir, hemlock and 
cedar, with much underbrush. The land up Noisy creek was examined for a distance 
of 8 miles, and was found to be rough and rolling, only small pockets being suitable 
for cultivation. There is some good timber, chiefly hemlock, cedar and fir, lying for 
the most part along the valleys of the creek or its tributaries. Noisy creek and the 
upper part of Mabel lake is included in timber berth 237. 

A considerable area of good land was found along the upper part of the Shuswap 
valley, between Enderby and Mabel lake, lying in township 19, ranges 6 and 7, and 
in township 18, ranges 7 and 8. Most of this land lies on the south side of the river 
and consists of rolling benches rising from the river to 800 feet above, but there are 
some good flats near the level of the river. This has all formerly been included in 
timber berth 238, and most of it is still held in the berth. There is still much good 
timber on a great deal of the land. On the north side, part of which is also included 
in the timber berth, there is practically no timber on the lands suitable for settlement, 
and the timber on many of the slopes is of doubtful or very low value. Several 
quarter sections on the north side are held by squatters, with the consent of the lumber 
company. 

The soil on the south side of the river appears to be a very fine clay loam without 
a great deal of stone where level. Much of this land could be irrigated without diffi- 
culty, but it is doubtful if irrigation would be necessary. On the north side the soil 
on the benches is more sandy and stony and appears very dry. Except on the flats, 
irrigation would be a difficult and expensive undertaking. 

On the east side of the valley, between Enderby and the south limit of the Rail- 
way Belt, the lands taken, in every case, run back on the steep mountain slopes. In 
township 18, range 8, these slopes are well timbered, but farther south they become 
very rocky, with willow brush and old brulé. In township 17, range 9, the slopes 
become more open and grassy with scattered fir and bull pine. All the lower slopes 
here are held under grazing leases. 

From Enderby to Sicamous, along the east side of the Shuswap river and Mara 
lake there is very little land not disposed of, fit for cultivation. What land remains 
hes in township 20, and near the north boundary of township 19, range 8. The timber 
is very poor and some of it has recently been burned over. The soil is very dry and 
inclined to be sandy, with much stone in places. There are several streams coming 
down from the mountains and nearly all the available land could be irrigated. 

On the west side, in townships 18 and 19, range 9, above Enderby, there is a roll- 
ing ridge rising to about 1,500 feet above the town. This ridge is very much broken 
by rock outcrops, and very little of the land not already disposed of is of any use for 
agriculture. ‘There is some scattered large fir with underbrush in places, but it is 
partially open and would be of some value for grazing. Farther north on the east 
side of township 20, range 8, and near the boundary between townships 19 and 20, 
range 9, there is some high rolling land 1,000 to 1,200 feet above Shuswap lake. Much 
of this is old brulé, but there is considerable timber in the northern part, some of 
which is included in timber berth 386. The soil appears to be red sandy clay loam, 
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and would probably be suitable for farming if not too dry. Water is very scarce, and 
there is no apparent means of irrigation. 

On the west side of township 20, range 9, the lands disposed of run back on the 
| sides of the hills to an elevation of 700 or 800 feet above the lake. The hillsides are 
| all covered with old brulé overgrown with very thick underbrush, and are too 
rough for cultivation. Much of the soil is very stony, with rock outcrops. Similar 
| conditions prevail on the west side of Canoe and Deep Creek valleys, and on the 
_ south side of township 20, range 10. . 

| In townships 18 and 19, range 10, all land not disposed of on the east side of the 
_ Salmon river, lies on the slopes of mount Ida or on the ridge running south from the 
| mountain. There is no land here of any account which is suitable for cultivation. 
_ The land is open with much scattered fir and bull pine, part of which is included in 
_ timber berth 441, blocks 1 and 2, and timber berth 480. There is much pine grass 
_ with a good deal of bunch grass, so that there is good grazing on a considerable 
portion of it. 

On the opposite side of Salmon river in township 19, the slopes are steep, rocky 
and brushy and of no value for cultivation, or for grazing in their present condition. 
In township 18, range 10, and extending farther west into the next range, there are 
several sections of good land, ranging from 300 to 1,300 feet above Shuswap lake. 
There is some timber on this land, but it is mostly small, and there is much under- 
brush on the western part. If irrigation is required, there are two or three large 
streams from the mountains which could be used for the purpose. The soil through- 
out is a light clay loam with some gravel, and becomes stony on the slopes near the 
mountains. There are at present time settlers on six quarter sections here who have 
not yet received entries. : 

In township 17, range 10, there is a rough rolling ridge, 500 to 1,700 feet above 
Armstrong, some of which might be suitable for cultivation, if not too dry. The 
jand which is suitable for cultivation lies to the south, 900 to 1,300 feet above Arm- 
strong. Farther north, the land is rocky, well timbered and fairly open affording a 
certain amount of pasture, while the slopes facing the north are very steep and 
covered with thick underbrush. The soil is a light clay with much stone and gravel. 
The hill is very dry and there is no running water on the south side and only one 
very small stream on the north. 

Along the valleys of Salmon river and Bolem creek in township 17, range 11 and 
townships 17 and 18, range 12, there is very little vacant land fit for settlement. 
The valleys are narrow, with steep slopes on both sides. Nearly all slopes facing 
north are covered with thick underbrush and of no value for grazing. The slopes 
on the north side, facing south or west, are mostly open with scattered fir and bull 
pine, which would be of some commercial value. Some of this is included in timber 
berth 441, block 8. There is much pine grass in places and the slopes make good 
grazing land. In secs. 31 and 32, township 18 and in secs. 6 and 7, township 19, 
range 12, there are some benches which might be suitable for farming, but these are 
very dry and without any water for irrigation. The soil is a white, sandy clay, 
with a good deal of shale and gravel, and it is probable that irrigation would be 
necessary. aN 

In the valley of Chase creek, in townships 18, 26 and 21, range 12, the land suit- 
able for cultivation consists of a narrow strip along the bottom of the valley. The 
slopes on both sides of the creek are very brushy with some good timber. The land 
on the west side in township 21 is.probably of some value for grazing, and also for 
timber.. It is partially open, timber, fir and bull pine, but there is very little bunch 
grass. The soil in the valley is a light clay, becoming more sandy and stony on the 
hillsides. As there is a big fall in Chase creek, all of the bottom land and some of 
the lower slopes could be irrigated if the water rights are not already taken. 

Charcoal creek has also a very narrow valley with good grazing land on the north 
side of the lower portion. There is also some fair timber here. On the south side of 
- the valley the slopes are covered with thick underbrush without any timber. Thera 
60786—7 ; 
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are three settlers near the boundary between townships 19 and 20, who have most of — 
the good land. The upper part of the valley widens out into a rolling jackpine flat, 
rising toward the east 2,200 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake. It is doubtful if — 
land as high up as this can be farmed successfully. 

In the valley of Tappen creek (Granite creek) and farther west toward Shuswap 
station, there is some good land in the bottom of the valley, 600 to 700 feet above — 
Shuswap lake, much of which would be suitable for fruit. The greater portion of 
this land lies in township 21, range 11, and is included in timber berth 242. There is © 
also some good land in the northeast part of township 21, range 12, of which the three © 
best quarter sections are included in timber berth 487. There is considerable mer- — 
chantable timber in these two timber berths and also in timber berth 451. Much of — 
the land in the bottom could be irrigated if necessary. There are also some higher ~ 
benches, but these are very dry and without any available water for irrigation, which 
would probably be necessary. Much of the land on the north side of the valley in 
both townships is held under grazing leases. It is partially open, with underbrush in 
places, and scattered fir and bull pine, while many of the slopes and ridges are very 
rocky. There is much pine grass throughout, with scattered bunch grass, and it is of 
some value as grazing or timber land. All land on the south side of this valley is 
covered with heavy underbrush, and there is very little timber of commercial value. 
Most of the slopes are steep, rough and rocky and not suitable for cultivation, while the 
underbrush is too dense for grazing. 

Mr. P. M. Hume made an examination of the lands lying south of the railway, 
in township 22, ranges 11 and 12. The land already taken runs back on the hills, and 
there is very little land remaining that can be of any use for agriculture. Most of the 
slopes are very steep and rocky and covered with heavy underbrush and scattered large 
trees. 

The soil throughout appears to be a mixture of very fine clay and loam, being 
more sandy and red in colour where the land has been badly burned. This is especially 
noticeable on many of the slopes north and east of the Shuswap river. In townships 
19 and 20, range 9, the soil is very light and of reddish colour, but not very sandy. In 
other places where the land has not been burned over, the soil appears similar, but 
varies in colour from white to yellow. 

It is very hard to form any definite idea of what land is or is not suitable for 
cultivation without irrigation. While the fine white soil on the benches appears very 
dry, the settlers claim that it holds the water, and the part below the surface remains 
moist. Jt never becomes hard or cracks as does some of the clay in the lower flats. 
Probably most of the land facing north, such as the south side of the Shuswap river 
and perhaps Frog Creek valley, might be all right without water. West of the Shus- 
wap river, in range 9, the soil is drier and without water, but those taking up the land — 
believe that there is sufficient moisture. In the Salmon River valley, and westward, 
it is probable that all benches will require water. In township 18, range 10, this can 
be obtained for the benches on the west side of the river, if the water rights are not all 
taken, but farther west it is doubtful in many places if water can be secured. 

Fruit growing is still in an experimental stage, but those interested appear con- 
fident that all the hardier fruits will do well. On Mr. Inch’s place, near Enderby, 
250 feet above the valley, apple and plum trees are in good condition and bearing 
fruit. Mr. Inch has also some grape vines, and claims that he has no difficulty in 
ripening the fruit. Small fruit such as currants and g'voseberries will do well all 
through the valley. In Deep Creek valley, fruit trees in the bottom lands do not 
appear to be in good condition, but in the southeast corner of township 19, range Y 
about 100 feet above Deep creek, or 600 feet above the Shuswap valley, there are come 
young trees which are doing well. On the south side of township 18, range 10, on a 
small bench about 800 feet above the Shuswap river, there are some young trees ‘which 
appear to be in excellent condition. 

The opinion of settlers throughout varies as to the elevation at which fruit 
can be successfully grown. The more conservative place the elevation at from 500 to 
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| $00 feet above the Shuswap valley, while some of the more optimistic think that it 
can be grown still higher. Consequently, all suitable land within 800 feet of the 
valley has been classed as fruit land. Lands suitable for cultivation above this 
elevation and some low lands which are near the level of the river and rather wet, 
_ have been classed as farm lands. 

The bulk of the lands suitable for settlement which have not yet been surveyed, 
_ lies in the north part of township 20, and in township 21, range 5, along the valley 
| of Frog creek, and in township 19, range 6, and township 18, ranges 7 and 8, along 
the south side of the Shuswap river. Nearly all this land is at the present time 
_ included in timber berths, and is fairly well timbered. If there should be any pros- 
pect of these lands being surrendered by the lumber companies, it might be well to 
extend the surveys in this direction. In township 21, ranges 11 and 12, there is 
also some unsurveyed land suitable for settlement, most of which is included in tim- 
_ber berths. There is some fair land on the south part of township 20, range 9, but 

the surveys here are still somewhat in advance of the settlements. 

Accompanying this report is a schedule giving a description by section, tcwn- 
_ ship and range, of all land examined. A table of areas of the several classes of land, 
and a table of temperatures taken throughout the survey is submitted herewith, and 
also a list of the names of the squatters in so far as they could be obtained. 


EAGLE PASS AND EAGLE RIVER; SOUTH OF EAGLE RIVER; 
SALMON RIVER VALLEY; MONTE CREEK. 


Report by A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., season 1909. 


_ Townships included in the following report:—Range 2, township 23; range 3, town- 
ship 23; range 4, township 22, 23; range 5, township 23; range 6, township 22, 23; 
range 7, township 21, 22; range 8, township 22; range 13, township 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21; range 14, township 16, 17, 18, 19, 20;-range 15, township 18, 19, all West 
6th Mer. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report concerning the lands 
| examined in the Eagle pass and Eagle River valleys between Revelstoke and Sica- 
_ mous; and the lands lying between the South Thompson river and the southerly limit 
_ of the Railway Belt, west of range 12. 


EAGLE PASS AND RIVER. 


The Eagle Pass valley from Revelstoke to Three Valley is very narrow, having 
steep, rocky slopes on each side rising directly from railroad. In east part of town- 
ship 23, range 3, there is a fair amount of land on benches and workable slopes. In 
a few places along the valley are patches of low land which are swampy and liable to 
be flooded, and these would make good agricultural land could they be drained. In 
the vicinity of Three Valley lake and the South Pass valley tributary to it, from the. 
south, isa good area of bench land and lands on gentle slopes. Along the bottom of 
the South Pass valley is a strip of land adapted for agriculture, but much of it is 
‘flooded from mountain streams from east. The course of many of these could pos- 
sibly be diverted and much flooding prevented. Below Griffin lake and between that 
lake and Craigellachie, the valley of Eagle river is narrow with steep slopes on either 
side. In a few places areas of land on gentle slopes and small benches are found. 
The bottom land is generally low and swampy and liable to be flooded, in some places, 
being under water a good part of summer, and as they are near level of river would 
be difficult to drain. The north fork of Eagle river has a very narrow valley with 
steep, rocky slopes, having no land suitable for agriculture. Below Craigellachie, and 
from there to Bowie, the valley widens out considerably, giving a far amount of bot- 
tom land and low bench land, while the slopes in places are more gentle, particularly 
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to the north side of the valley in the vicinity of Craigellachie creek. Near Malakwa 
the valley is wide and considerable area is under cultivation. Yard creek, until it~ 
reaches the low land near Eagle river, has a deep valley with steep slopes. At Bowie 
the valley becomes narrow again and remains narrow for 3 miles. To the north are 
high rock cliffs and to the south are steep, rough slopes. The bottom of the valley 
varies in width up to half a mile. In this bottom land there are a number of sloughs 
which hold the flood water in basins. In the last few miles above Sicamous the valley 
widens out, having considerable area of bottom land, particularly to south of the 
river, and a fair amount of bench land on gentle slopes. 

' The swamp lands along the Eagle Pass river, for most part, would be difficult to 
drain, as they are very near the same level as the river, and every spring are flooded — 
anew. If drained, they would make excellent agricultural land. There is also a large 
amount of bottom land which is flooded during high water, thus making it unfit for 
fruit growing which, otherwise, it is especially adapted for. Irrigation is not required 
in these valleys, there being an abundance of rainfall and heavy dews during the sum- 
mer months. . 

Fruit growing has not been tried very extensively in the Eagle valley, but there is — 
no doubt that it would be a success. It is hard to say to what limit of altitude above — 
the valley fruit could be suecessfully grown, as there has been no attempt at cultiva- 
tion other than on the lower benches and bottom lands. In the vicinity of Revelstoke, 
in the part examined, there is a fine young orchard, and near Craigellachie and 
Malakwa there are a number of promising young orchards. In one of these latter are 
a few apple trees nearly fifteen years old which are bearing good fruit. Small fruits — 
of all kinds do excellently well. Vegetables of all kinds and grains can be raised, the 
vegetables doing extremely well. Grain has not been tried extensively, the settlers 
going more into the raising of vegetables and fruits. 

Th soil in Eagle valley is generally sandy, with some clay and sandy loam. Gravel 
is found on the higher ground. On the bottom lands which are flooded is a deposit 
of silt from the overflow of the river. . 

The greater part of the available land along the Eagle valley is included in timber 
berths. There is a large amount of valuable timber left on these berths, but in a 
number of places the greater part has either been cut or burnt off. The principal - 
varieties of timber are cedar, fir and hemlock. In the bottom of the valley the growth — 
is dense, large cedar up to 4 feet in diameter, poplar, balm of Gilead, devil’s club and — 
brush. 


BETWEEN SOUTH THOMPSON RIVER AND SOUTH LIMIT OF RAILWAY BELT. 


The southerly side of the valley of the South Thompson river, in the vicinity of - 
Shuswap and Kamloops, may be generally described as a series of benches rising in 
steps from the river, following the valleys of many small creeks. The land adjacent 
to the river and running back on gentle slopes may be called bottom land. 

In range 13 the mountain slopes, except for two cases which will be mentioned — 
later, rise directly from the bottom land, having no bench land of any account. The 
exceptions are the basin of Harper lake in the north part of township 20, and the valley 
of Martin creek in“northwest part of township 19 and southwest part of township 20. 
To the north of the Martin Mountain Forest Reserve the slopes rise rapidly from the 
bottom land to a height of from 500 to 600 feet above the river, and then rise gently 
to the Forest Reserve, the highest elevation on boundary of the reserve being 2,700 
feet above the river. } 

The bottom lands and bench lands near the river require irrigation. The lands 
lying in the Harper Lake bagin and those to north of the Martin Mountain Reserve, 
do not seem to require irrigation to the same extent, particularly those which lie on 
slopes falling to north. It has been found, throughout the whole district examined, 
that the slopes falling to north or on bench lands flanked to the south by mountains 
do not require irrigation fo the same extent as slopes falling to south. The bottom — 
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lands around Shuswap, which are all disposed of, are irrigated with water from Chase 
_ creek. Below the Neskainlith Indian Reserve the bottom lands along the river are 
all disposed of, but only a very small percentage is under cultivation, viz., the parts 
which can be easily irrigated, and for that purpose practically all the available water 
is used. The most of the small creeks which run into the South Thompson river have 
plenty of water back in the hills, but are dry when they get near the river. 

! The soil is generally a light clay loam with some sand. On the bottom lands the 
soil is a light clay with a large percentage of sand. The steep slopes rising from the 
| bottom lands are composed of a very fine light clay. The soil on the higher benches 
_ and slopes is a clay loam with a small percentage of sand. 

Adjoining the South Thompson river the bush is very thin, being open on the 
bottom lands except adjacent to the streams, where there are a few bull pine, fir and 
_ jack pine. The lower slopes and benches are thinly covered with bull pine and fir, 
while back on the higher slopes the bull pine disappears and the bush becomes thicker 
and composed of smaller trees: fir, jack, pine, poplar, spruce and brush. 

The grazing in this part is good, the bunch grass grows in the open places, while 
in the bush the timber or pine grass appears. This timber grass is only fit for grazing 
| purposes in the spring when it is young and green, for when it cures, the nutriment 
seems to dry out of it. 

In the valleys of Bolem and Paxton creek in townships 18 and 19, range 13, there 
is considerable land that could be cultivated, particularly in the portion of township 
18 to the south of the creek. The elevation is high, the creek being from 1,400 to 
2,000 feet above the South Thompson river, and, owing to summer frosts, it is doubtful 
whether the land would be of much use for agricultural purposes. The only 
| land under cultivation at present is that along the bottom of the valley, 
_ which can be easily irrigated. The land is very dry and requires irrigation, which 
would be difficult as there is little water to use for that purpose. The timber is ‘gen- 
erally small, particularly to the south of the creek in township 18, and consists, for 
the most part, of small jack pine, poplar and brush, with fir of fair size scattered 
and in clumps. In the portion of township 18 to the north of Paxton creek there is 
a considerable amount of bull pine and fir of value for timber purposes. Timber 
grass grows throughout, affording a fair class of grazing. 

The Salmon River valley in township 17, ranges 13 and 14, is a wide trough 
flanked on each side by steep slopes, becoming narrower in south part of township 17, 
range 14 and very narrow in township 16, range 14. The greater part of the land 
which is suitable for cultivation has been disposed of; a few very small pieces are 
found near foot of slopes and a narrow strip along the bottom of valley in township 
16. In township 17, range 14, there is a considerable area of bench land and land 
on gentle slopes rising to Monté hills that could be cultivated, but it would be neces- 
sary to irrigate it, and there is no water. Irrigation is necessary throughout the 
valley, water from Salmon river, Ingram creek and Monté lake being used for that 
purpose. The water of Salmon river is all taken for irrigation, the river being dry 
in places along the bed from that cause. The soil is generally a sandy clay, with 
some gravel in places. Along the north of the valley, in township 17, range 13, the 
slopes are very steep and rocky. The bush to the south and east of Salmon river is 
generally small fir and jack pine, with a few larger fir and bull pine scattered through- 
out. To the west of Ingram creek there is a good growth of fir suitable for tie tim- 
ber. The north side of the valley in township 17, range 13, has little bush, there 
being a very few fir and bull pine of a scrubby nature in places. The slopes rising to 
the Monté Hills Forest Reserve in township 17, range 14, are covered with a good 
growth of bull pine and fir. The grazing is of a poor quality, the grass of a scant 
growth and generally timber grass; some bunch grass appears in the open spaces. 

The valley of Monté creek is narrow through township 18, range 14, having steep 
high slopes on either side. The slopes to the west side of Monté lake rise directly 
from the shore of the lake and are very steep and rocky, while those to the east are 
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rough and broken, having small patches which would be of some use if water could — 
be applied. Along the valley of the small creek, flowing into Monté lake from the 
east, there is some bench land and land on gentle slopes suitable for cultivation, which 
could in part be irrigated with water from this creek. The valley of Monté creek, 
through township 19, ranges 14 and 15, becomes wider and develops, to the north part, 
into a narrow ravine to 200 feet deep, with bench land extending to considerable dis- — 
tance on either side. This bench land extends to the west across the north part of 
township 19, range 15, and into range 16 to Campbell creek. The greater part of this 
land is suitable for cultivation, but would require irrigation, and water is scarce, all — 
water rights having been secured from Monté, Robbins, Buce and Campbell creeks. 
In ranges 14, 15 and 16, the bottom land along the South Thompson river is all dis- 
posed of. ‘The soil is similar to the other parts, being light sandy clay and clay loam 
with some gravel in places. The slopes rising from the bottom land are made up of a — 
very fine white clay and are broken by many ravines and gullies. The bush in these 
ranges is similar to that in range 13. Along the river the greater part is open, having ~ 
a few patches of bush. The bench land is thinly covered with fir and bull pine of 
good size and of value for timber purposes. Grass is of scant growth and is generally 
timber grass, with bunch grass appearing in open places. 

To the south of the bench land of north part of township 18, range 15, steep rocky 
slopes rise to another series of benches. This bench land covers the south part of 
township 19 and a good part of township 18, ranges 15 and 16, including the country 
around Campbell and Scuittoe lakes. It is at high elevation, ranging from 1,700 
feet to 3,000 feet above the South Thompson river. There seems to be more moisture 
than on the lower benches, and irrigation is not so vitally necessary. The settlers are 
able to raise crops without the aid of irrigation. Besides the increase in moisture, the 
soil is heavier, than on the lower benches and will keep damp for a longer period. The 
soil is a rich clay loam with considerable black loam. Gravel appears generally, and 
rock outcrops in a few places. To the northeast of Buce creek and to northeast and 
southeast of Campbell lake, the country is open. The remaining parts are covered 
with a good growth of fir timber and some bull pine. In the south part of township 
18, ranges 15 and 16, the timber is smaller, consisting of small jack pine, some fir, 
poplar and brush. In the open places the bunch grass affords good grazing, while in 
the bush the timber grass supplies a certain amount of it. The latter is no more than 
sufficient for the cattle that range there, the grass in the open places being eaten so 
close to the ground as to almost give an appearance of barrenness. 


SHUSWAP LAKE AND ADAMS LAKE. 
Report by A. O, Wheeler, D.L.S., season 1909. 


Townships included in the following report:—Range 9, township 21; range 10, tou 
ship 22; range 11, township 22, 23, 24, 25; range 12, township 99, 93, 25; range 
13, fownshions 23, 94, 25; range 14, ese 24, 25, all West 6th Mer. 


Sir--I have the honour to submit the following report containing general 
information concerning the classification of lands examined on Shuswap lake and 
Adams lake during the season of 1909. ° 


SHUSWAP LAKE. 


Work was first taken up at Blind bay, where it had been closed the previous sea- 
son. A small strip of land along the east shore of that bay and the adjacent point, 
cpposite Copper island, were examined. They chiefly represent steep hillsides with 
a small flat on the point. On both there is a scattering of Douglas fir of value for 
lumbering purposes. The strip of land, but not the point, is situated in timber berth 
455 (3). That they are considered suitable for cultivation is exemplified by the fact 
that two squatters have made homes for themselves there and are cultivating land, 
viz.: John Immel on SW. }, section 20, and one Reedman on SE. 4, section 30, both in 
township 22, range 10. 
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| All the undisposed of lands west of Blind bay, on the south side of the lake, had 
_ been classified during the season of 1908, so the party proceeded to the north shore, 
| opposite Copper island, and examined some bench lands in townships 22 and 23, range 
11, rising to an elevation of 900 feet above the lake. They are rough and broken and 
| heavily timbered. The only available water frontage has, since examination, been 
| squatted upon by John Thompson on the NE. 3 of section 35, township 22, range 11. 
An examination was next made of the undisposed of lands north of the extreme 
_ westerly end of the lake and along the east side of Adams river. The examination 
embraced all lands within an altitude of 1,200 feet above the lake, this being con- 
sidered the extreme altitude at which cultivation, in this section, could be successfully 
earried on. Most of the lands examined are in timber berth 263. The surface con- 
sists of general easy slopes to the lake, and is rough, broken and stony, but the area 
- eontains land that may some day be called on for the purposes of cultivation. Oliver 
_ Freeman has squatted on the NE. 4 of section 25, township 22, range 12, and has a 
_ nice little piece of land under cultivation, where he grows excellent vegetables and 
has some fruit trees set out. The soil where he grows these is almost entirely a shaley 
_ gravel and the result shows what can be done with this class of soil if water can be 
applied to it. He irrigates from the creek flowing through the + section. 


ScotcH CREEK. 


An expedition was now made up Scotch creek by an old Indian trail to the prin- 
_ cipal fork of that stream. Little land of agricultural usefulness was found. On the 
east side the hill slopes descend steeply to the bed of the creek and afford no oppor- 
tunities for agriculture. On the west side, along the trail, are a few small areas of 
bench land at from 150 to 800 feet above Shuswap lake. They have been classed as 
farm lands, as, owing to the dry, stony soil, they were not considered suitable for 
fruit growing. Most of these small benches can be irrigated from one or other of the 
many streams flowing in their vicinity, and might then be found suitable for fruit 
growing. At present there is no access to this valley except by pack trail. The bench 
lands have been located only approximately, as I did not consider the small area 
involved of sufficient importance to warrant the expense of definite surveys, which 
would have taken up a lot of time. 


NorTH SHORE OF SALMON ARM. 


In township 21, range 9, parts of sections 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, lying along 
a good strong creek from the hills were examined. They consist of pretty steep 
slopes to the creek and a general fall to the lake. -The ground is rough and broken 
for the most part. There are some easy slopes that would give good agricultural 
results, but the land is not very accessible, and the construction of a road would be 
a work of some difficulty. A portion of the area is in timber berth 239 (6). For the 
most of the waterfront there is a steep drop of 100 to 200 feet to the lake shore. The 
soil is sandy loam and very stony. A lot of good timber is found scattering through- 
out, fir to 24 inches, bull pine to 20 inches, white pine to 18 inches, spruce and cedar 
to 15 inches diameter, of lumber value. The area to 800 feet above the lake has been 
classified as fruit land, and beyond that to 1,290 feet as farm land. 


ADAMS LAKE. 


In the middle of June a party was taken up Adams lake to ascertain what lands 
were available for agricultural purposes. Some land was found on both sides near 
the Railway Belt line. Owing to the few surveys that have yet been done at the upper 
end of the lake, it was necessary that a considerable amount of traverse should ba 
made to locate the lands examined; also a quick triangulation was required to obtain 
starting points. At the exit of the Adams river from the lake, the Adams River 
Lumber Company have a dam which is used to heighten the water in the lake. This 
was now closed and the water was so high that traverse was impossible without con- 
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tinually cutting lines through the bush, a work for which the party was not of suffi- 


cient strength. So the examination was postponed until later in the season. At this 
time, also, the lands along Pass creek, flowing into Agate bay were looked over and 
14 was found that they were worth a careful examination. About the middle of 


September I made up a special party, so as not to interfere with the work of the other — 


parties and returned to make the classification required. The salmon (steel-heads) 
were then running into the lake and the lumber company were, under the law, obliged 
- to leave the dam open, so the water was lower and the necessary surveys and examina- 
tion were successfully completed. 

There is here a very small area of land for cultivation, within the Railway Belt, 
as compared with the area lying along the lake. For the most part, steep rocky slopes 
descend so sheer as to render cultivation out of the question. The bulk of what there 
is lies directly adjoining the Railway Belt line on both sides (see map submitted with 
D. L. S. MeCaw’s report). Here, easy slopes extend back from the lake in a series of 
steps. Along these to an elevation of 800 feet above the lake has been classed as fruit 
jands, and beyond that to an elevation of 1,200 feet as farm lands. These slopes have 
been thickiy timbered, but of recent years those adjacent to the lake have been badly 
scorched by fire. Notwithstanding, there is still a considerable amount of timber of 
good merchantable value that is either unharmed or of which the bark is only slightly 
scorched. On the east side about half the area available for cultivation is in timber 
berth 532, 

The soil is generally light, reddish, whitish or brown sandy or clayey loam with 
a great abundance of stones and gravel throughout. There are, however, depressions 
between the slopes where a heavier and richer deposit has been made that would be 
adapted for the cultivation of certain products of agriculture in a high degree. 

The special climatic conditions consequent upon the close proximity of the 
extended water surface of the lake render them very suitable for farming and fruit 
growing and, owing to the frequent passage of rain clouds up the trough of the lake, 
it is not considered that irrigation is a necessity; although, where available, it would 
be a fruitful adjunct. 


Pass CREEK. 


The valley of Pass creek, flowing into Adams lake at the westerly extremity of 
Agate bay. is narrow, about half a mile wide, and enclosed by very steep hillsides. 
It practically comprises a flat along the creek, rising gently to the steep slopes. It 
is very fertile, as.is shown by the heavy growth of cedar, fir and undergrowth. All 
is within timber berth 233 except a portion of sec. 1, township 25, range 14. The soil 
is a rich, brown and reddish sandy loam with small stones and fine gravel, becoming 
more stony as the steep hillsides limiting the valley are approached. Along the creek 
the soil is much enriched by a layer of vegetable mould. There is a considerable body 
of good merchantable timber here, cedar to 40 inches diameter and over directly along 
the creek, and fir to 36 inches diameter, while on other parts not so close to the creek 
there is a general scattering of fir and cedar, the former to 20 inches and the latter to 
15 inches diameter. The slopes on the north side show many opens of bunch grass 
with scattering scrubby fir, which are well suited for grazing stock; above these are 
rocky bluffs timbered with scrubby fir and spruce. On the south side the steep slopes 
are clad with second growth of poplar, bireh, willow and scattered bunches of scrubby 
fir to 15 inches diameter. 

Chas. Todd is squatted on the SW. 4, section 29, township 24, range 13. He 
grows splendid potatoes and other vegetables which show the fertility of the soil, 
although it is largely mixed with fine gravel. He does not irrigate. The lumber 
company operating at the mouth of the river obtain from him all the potatoes needed 
for their camps at the head of the lake. A good Government wagon road travels up 
the valley from the end of the bay to connect with Kamloops. The Adams River 
Lumber Company ply a large stern-wheel steamboat between the two ends of the lake 
to carry supplies to their camps. It has considerable passenger accommodation. 
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D. Slaven (2) has a homestead on SW. 3, section 1, township 25, range 14, and the 
valley provides opportunities for a number of others. Directly opposite Agate bay 
is a small area of bench land 500 to 800 feet above the lake. It is much broken, and 
the soil is generally stony. There is not much timber of merchantable value upon it, 
the most valuable being bull pine to 24 inches diameter, and a scattering of fir to 
20 inches. Portions of it might be utilized for agriculture if it were more accessible, 
but there would be considerable difficulty in constructing a road to it. A steep drop 
off along the lake shore rather isolates it. 


ADAMS LAKE BELOW PASS-CREEK. 


The only land between Pass creek and the outlet of the lake that can be called 
agricultural consists of a small flat and bench at Bush creek, where there is probably 
room for one settler, and on two points across the lake on the east side, where F. H. 
Waldrip has squatted on parts of SW. 4, section 25 and SE. } section 26, and E. W. 
Sturgill on the SE. 3, section 24, township 23, range 13. With these three exceptions 
there is nothing but some doubtful slopes until immediately opposite the Adams Lake 
Indian reserve, which lands are dealt with in D. L. S. McCaw’s report. Concerning 
those referred to, they are of small area and are flanked by steep hill slopes, not suited 
for agriculture. On the east side these slopes show grassy opens which can be utilized 
for grazing purposes. The soil throughout is brown sandy loam with plenty of gravel 
and stones, more stony in places. The timber is small birch, fir, cedar, poplar and 
willow, with a scattering of fir to 20 inches diameter and bull pine to 24 inches, of 
lumber value. The land on the west side is within timber berth 233. All the above 
classified land is shown on the map accompanying D. L. S. McCaw’s report. 


ATTACHMENTS, 


Submitted with this report is a schedule of the lands examined, by section, tows- 
ship and range, giving in detail full particulars of each parcel. There is also a 
schedule of areas for fruit lands, farm lands and grazing lands, respectively. A table 
of temperature taken while the work was in progress, and a list of squatters found on 
the land is also appended. 


DatTuM. 


For land on Shuswap lake the averagé altitude above sea-level of the lake surface,. 
1,150 feet, is used as a datum. ; 
For lands on Adams lake the average altitude of that lake surface, 1,360 feet, 
is used. 
All altitudes given are referred to the above. 


ADAMS LAKE AND ADAMS RIVER; LITTLE SHUSWAP LAKE; 
NORTH OF SOUTH THOMPSON RIVER. 


Report by R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., season 1909. 
‘Townships included in the following report:—Range 10, township 21; range 12, town- 
ship 22, 23; range 13, township 20, 21. 22, 23; range 14, township 19, 20; range 


15, township 20, 22, 23, all West 6th Mer. 


’Sm—I have the honour to submit the following report containing general 
information regarding the lands north of the South Thompson river, examined by me 
during the season of 1909 in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 


ADAMS LAKE AND RIVER VALLEY. 


The first base of operations in this territory was the valley of Adams river and 
the south part of Adams lake. At present the greater part of undisposed of lands in 
this valley and in valleys tributary to the main valley is in timber berths, which 
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accounts, no doubt, for the absence of settlers. The land along the north part of the 
river rises in a succession of broken benches on-each side of it, and these terminate 
in steep hills which are useless for cultivation. Again, along the river and farther 
south, steep slopes come down in many cases to the water’s edge. To the east there 
is but a small area of available land, while to the west there is much more and 
especially along Hiuihill creek which empties into Adams river in section 32, town- 
ship 22, range 12. In township 22, range 13, there is a great deal of swamp land 
along aforesaid creek, which in its present condition is useless.. However, with the 
amount of fall found in the creek, drainage will be very easy to obtain, and once 
drained and cleared will become very productive. The slopes farther back, north and 
south are nearly always workable to the base of the steep rocky slopes. 

The soil varies, and often in the same quarter section two or three classes of soil 
will be found. Generally the slopes and benches have a light sandy or clay loam, 
often light clay alone. Field stone and small boulders are found in more or less 
quantity all over, and rocky outcrops appear, especially on the steeper slopes towards 
Adams river. In valley bottoms the soil is often a rich, black loam and covered with 
humus of decaying vegetation. Underneath this is usually found the soil aforesaid. 

The limit of altitude of successful fruit cultivation in this district will not 
exceed 600 feet above the main valley of the Adams river and lake. However, in the 
valley of Hiuihill creek, good workable slopes occur above this altitude and which 
have been classed as farm land. 3 

It is rather doubtful if irrigation is absolutely necessary for successful growt 
in the vicinity of Adams river and lake, although in some cases the slopes and 
benches would no doubt benefit from it. The precipitation of rainfall in this district 
would seem sufficient for all agricultural purposes, but if it is deemed advisable to 
use artificial means, the water of Hiuihill creek is available on the west side of Adams 
river and Nikwikwaia creek on the east side. Areas rising in altitude to 800 feet 
above the Adams lake valley could be irrigated by these means. 

As mentioned before, nearly all of this land is in timber berths 263 and 482. 
In the latter the timber has not been logged, and much merchantable material exists. 
On some quarter sections the quality is not as good as on others and often the good 
trees are scattered, but generally there seems to be sufficient timber to be of profitable 
value. The growth is often very dense, especially in the valley of Hiuihill creek. 
In berth 263 the value is not nearly so great, and much of the timber has been logged 
and in many cases damaged by fire. No doubt the existing timber in some cases a 
fair value, but often it has value only as cordwood or for farm fencing. In this 
timber berth (263) on the W. 4 of SE. and E. 4 of SW. quarters of section 7, town- 
ship 23, range 12 is squatted by F. H. Sturgill. There is little timber of merchant- 
able value on this land, and Mr. Sturgill is anxious to obtain entry. 


VALLEY OF SoutH THompson River. (LitrLE SHuswap Lake To KAMLOOPS.) 


As we travel westward along the South Thompson river conditions change very . 


much, the country becomes more open and in some cases whole quarters and occa- 
sionally whole sections occur without any timber growth. Much of the good quality 
of land has been disposed of, and numerous settlers are growing profitable crops. In 
township 20, range 14, there is much workable land rising in rolling slopes from 
benches along the river. In township 20, ranges 15 and 16, steep rocky slopes rise 
almost directly from the lower bench north of the river, and very little land of agri- 
cultural value was found. In the valley of Pinantan lake and Paul creek, in the north 
part of township 20, range 15, a settlement of Italian farmers is located, who are 
growing fair crops of barley, oats, wheat and vegetables. The soil varies in character, 
and is generally a loam, often black and nearly always stony to some extent. Along 
the Thompson river, much light clay is found in the vicinity of the broken benches 
and clay cliffs which are a characteristic feature of the north side of the river in this 
locality. The subsoil on the higher slopes is generally gravelly and stony and in some 
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instanees very porous. Evidences of alkali are found distributed throughout, but in 
no case does it occur in large enough quantity to be detrimental to cultivation. 
In Pinantan Lake valley, farming was being carried on successfully at an alti- 


tude of 1,800 feet above the South Thompson river. Settlers is that valley stated 
| that 2,000 feet would be the limit of successful cultivation. Summer frosts often 


occurred and spring was late and fall usually early. There was a distinct difference 


_ noted in the natural growth in this valley to that on the lower lands. Wild berries 
_were three to four weeks later in maturing than on the lower lands. The different 


crops seen were healthy in appearance but were later than those found lower down. 
In township 20, range 14, the growing products looked well on the lower lands, but 
in higher altitudes seemed to be a failure, due to lack of moisture or the inattention 
of the settler. Very little fruit was seen in this district and it was usually on the 
benches adjoining the river and as high as 500 feet above it. At the north end of 
Niskonlith lake, at an altitude of about 600 feet above the river, a settler had a young 


_orchard and was cultivating strawberries with great success. 


There is a great deal of contention as to the necessity of irrigation in this local- 
ity. In some cases settlers are growing splendid crops without, and claim it is unne- 
cessary. However, in most cases these settlers seem to have a favourable situation 
and the soil is usually a black loam. Again, others state that it is an absolute neces- 
sity and their crops most certainly give evidence that water is needed. At present 
dry cultivation is being tested in this district and, if found successful, will undoubt- 
edly make valuable, lands that are at present considered worthless by the incoming 
settler, since irrigation is a most difficult problem in this part of the Dry Belt. The 
main sources which can be used are Niskonlith lake, Paul creek and the Niskonlith 
river, but works would be expensive generally. In a few instances, in the low benches 
along the South Thompson river, irrigation could be obtained by pumping from that 
stream. 

Grazing exists over a large area throughout, and at present much land is under 
grazing lease. In many places 20 acres is insufficient for one head of stock. Bunch 
grass, and pine grass is the main growth on grazing lands, with some pea vine on the 
higher slopes. The pine grass is always found in timbered land, while bunch grass 
is seen in open country. 

Two timber berths are located in this area. Berth 442 surrounds Paul lake, and 
berth 497 is west of Niskonlith lake and Loakin creek. A little land of agricultural 
value is found in 497, and none at all in 442. Much of the timber is untouched in 
these berths. Much timber exists in different places, which are not in timber berths. 
in township 20, ranges 14, 15 and 16 and which is of fair quality. Fir and bull pine 
are the predominent varieties and are often seen to 30 inches diameter. The bush 
is often very open, and again has a great deal of underscrub in places. % 


HARPER LAKE, LITTLE SHUSWAP LAKE, ADAMS RIVER AND LAKE, 
MEADOW CREEK, MARA LAKE, SALMON RIVER, INGRAM CREEK 
AND GRAND PRAIRIE. 


Report by Jos. E. Ross, D.L.S., season 1909. 


Most of the land surveyed lies in the back valleys on the hills at an altitude 
ranging from two thousand to four thousand feet above sea-level, and is, I am some- 
what reluctant to say, not suitable for general farming. The soil is not good, and 
the surface is much broken or hilly, but apart from this the many difficulties to be 
contended with, such as long hauling to the markets over heavy grades, lack of water 
for irrigation purposes, and summer frosts, preclude the possibility of carrying on 
mixed farming successfully. Stock raising and dairying are the only branches of 
the industry that might be engaged in with profit, and these only on a small scale. 

On March 15, I left Kamloops with my party to complete the survey I had left 


unfinished the previous season at Harper lake, where eight settlers had squatted. The 
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land settled on consists of good bottom land, thickly wooded, and rolling hills lightly 
timbered. The settlement les about four miles to the south of Shuswap station, at 
an elevation of about one thousand feet above the latter place. .There is only a 
rough trail at present between the two places, but the settlers claim to have located 
a good road with easy grades that can be built at moderate cost. All the suitable 
land is now taken up. 

From here I moved to Little Shuswap lake, where I retraced the boundaries of 
Little Shuswap Indian reserve and surveyed the adjoining quarter sections. The 
boundaries of the Indian reserve follow closely the foot of the high mountain to the 
south, leaving the strip of good land between so small that it is scarcely worth taking 
up. 

My next move was to a small creek flowing into Adams river on the westerly 
side. J surveyed five or six sections here lying along the creek. About three miles 
up the creek there is a marshy meadow and considerable bottom land. With some 
drainage several sections could be brought under cultivation. There is. some very 
large timber, cedar and fir, in this locality, which is included in a timber berth. Two 
settlers had camped here for a short time, and made some improvements, but appar- 
ently had abandoned them. The elevation above Adams river is about four hundred 
feet.. At present there is only a pack trail, but a good road could be built at moderate 
cost. The lumber company will probably lead the way by making roads and clearing 
off the heavy timber. 

The enterprise of the Adams River Lumber company is very much in evidence 
in this district. At the foot of Little Shuswap lake a large sawmill, fitted with the 
most modern machinery, has been built, while nearby, across the railway track, a 
townsite has been laid out upon which the new town of Chase is fast springing up. 
Waterworks were being put in at the time of the survey. A steamboat and a launch 
or two have been placed on Shuswap and Adams lakes for the company’s private use. 
A good road, six miles in length, has been built between the two lakes, and a telephone 
line follows along this road. Adams river has been much improved for log driving, 
and a most substantial dam constructed near the head of the river. On Upper Adams 
river, where the bulk of the company’s timber lies, equally extensive improvements 
have been made. The large expenditures made would indicate the company’s inten- 
tion to operate here on a large scale for many years. 

After traversing the right bank of Adams river and a part of the east side of 
Adams lake, I moved to the foot of main Shuswap lake. Between the lake and the 


high mountain to the south there is a considerable stretch of good land which has — 


been taken up since the ‘days of construction, and is now thickly settled. The old 
survey was not altogether complete; I ran out the few necessary lines, completing 
the survey as far as Notch hill. 

My next work was on the opposite side of the lake where I extended the old 
surveys up Meadow creek as far as Scotch creek valley. Three settlers have squatted 
here and are making fair progress. The bottom land along the creek is good, but the 
high land appears to be rather dry for farming. 

My next camp was pitched on Mara lake. The land surveyed here lies along the 
east side. ‘here is no road on this side of the lake, but Sicamous, the nearest station 
on the railway, can be conveniently reached by water. It seems strange to see, close 


to Sicamous, a considerable area of good farm land still in its primeval state. This | 


farming land is held in provincial lots. The only reasons I can think of for no use 
being made of it are that it is held for speculative purposes, and that the mosquitoes 
make life scarcely worth living for about two months in summer. 

J next made a survey in township 21, range 9, where a small creek flows into the 
Salmon arm of Shuswap lake. JI carried the survey along the creek for. several miles. 
There are two quarter sections along this lake suitable for farming. There is no road 
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on the north side of the lake here, the only route being by water. Salmon Arm station 


and Sicamous Junction are the nearest railway stations. 


- On finishing the survey here, I went up Salmon river, making small surveys en 
route and establishing the boundary of the belt where practicable. At Ingram creek 
I carried the survey to the boundary of the belt where I found that a large meadow 
had been partly taken in provincial lots. The meadow is about two miles long and 
about a quarter of a mile wide, and the greater part of it lies within the belt. 
Farther up the creek, on a tributary, there is a smaller meadow. This has been 
squatted on by a settler holding a provincial pre-emption record. Outside the two 
meadows and the margin of bottom land surrounding them there is no land~ for 


7 settlement. The altitude is about four thousand feet above sea-level. A pack trail 


follows along the creek to the meadows. 

From Ingram creek I moved to the end of the original surveys on Salmon river. 
From here I ran south to the boundary of the belt and connected with the survey 
made at Ingram creek. I then carried the survey up Salmon river to the east bound- 
ary of the Monte Hills forest reserve. From the latter place I ran a traverse along 
the river road to the boundary. Up to the reserve there is a narrow strip of good 


‘bottom land, but from here the mountains come down steeply to the river. Grande 


Prairie, the oldest and best settlement in Upper Salmon river valley, is ten miles 
long and from a mile to three miles wide. It is perfectly level and the soil is very 
productive. The farmers, however, do not seem to be so progressive as in other parts 
of the district, probably on aecount of the lack of railway facilities. A syndicate 
were negotiating a deal by which they would acquire most of the land in the settle- 
ment. Their intentions were to subdivide the land into small holdings, and sell on 
easy terms of payment. In this way a much larger population could be accommo- 
dated. . The syndicate proposed to put in an electrie railway from Vernon and to 
build a large sawmill in the valley. It is to be hoped that the deal will be consum- 


mated, and the proposed projects carried out, as it would be a boon to the whole 


valley. 

From Salmon river I went to Paxton valley, where I made subdivisions on both 
sides of the valley. In sections 9 and 10, township 18, range 13, there is a small 
meadow and some good bottom land, but generally the land is not well adapted to 
farming. The searcity of water and the distance from market will probably prevent 
the land from being settled on, for the present, at least. 

After finishing the work in Paxton valley I made small surveys at Campbell 
ereek, Back valley, Louis creek and Edith lake, all lying within a radius of thirty 
miles from éamloops. The conditions and character of the country are very similar 
to those of Paxton valley and therefore will not require any particular description. 

The weather conditions throughout the season were. favourable for surveying, 
but the spring and early summer were too dry and cool for a good growth of vege- 
tation. The hay crop was much below the average, but the grain crop was fair. On 
the hills the crops were the best for many years. 

Except at Mara and Carlin we saw no damage done by forest. fires-this season: 
On the whole the losses from fires must be much smaller than for many years. 
This is, no doubt, mostly due to the watchfulness of the fire wardens, but the new 
provincial regulations, by which a farmer must get a permit before setting out fire 
for clearing land, should also be a help. 


BKHAGLE RIVER VALLEY. 


Report by E. W. Robinson, D.L.S., season 1908. 


Sir,—I have the honour to report that in accordance with your instructions I 
left Ottawa on April 18, 1908, proceeded to Kamloops, B.C., and consulted with Messrs. 
J. E. Ross, D.L.S., and T. H Plunkett, D.L.S., as to the division of surveys projected 
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in the Kamloops district After discussion it was decided that Mr. J. E. Ross should | 
undertake the work in the neighbourhood of Kamloops, Mr. T. H. Plunkett from 
Golden westerly, and that I should work from Sicamous Junction easterly. 

I accordingly organized my party at Kamloops, and on May 1 moved to Sicamous 
Junction. I proceeded from there about 4 miles northeasterly along the valley of — 
Eagle river, camped in section 17, township 22, range 7, west of the 6th meridian, 
and completed the surveys in this township. 

Eagle river valley, having an elevation of about 1,200 feet above sea-level, runs 
approximately in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction and has an average 
width in the township of from 40 to 60 chains. Eagle river empties into Shus- 
wap lake near Sicamous Junction; it averages about two and one-half chains 
wide and the current in high water runs about 4 miles per hour. There are rapids 
and sandbars in places, making the river generally unnavigable, although it is 
possible in low water to pole up in a canoe. 

The soil in the valley bottom is sandy loam about 12 inches deep overlying a — 
sandy clay subsoil. Samples of both the soil and subsoil have been analyzed and the 
report states that they are both excellent. Sloughs and marshes occur all through 
the valley. These when drained could be used as hay meadows. The side hills bor- 
dering the bottom land are usually too steep and rocky to admit of successful cultiva- 
tion, but benches can be found here and there that could be utilized. The soil on 
these benches is usually richer than the bottom lands. . 

This valley seems well adapted for fruit growing and mixed farming; no summer 
frosts were experienced, and the land being well watered and out of the “dry belt,” no 
irrigation should be necessary. A fire having run down the valley some years ago, very 
little large timber is left; an occasional strip of cedar, hemlock, fir and pine is found, 
while the remainder is covered with second growth of the above varieties, with poplar, 
birch and willow along the river banks. 

Leaving the valley on June 18, I proceeded by gasolene launch and boats to the 
north shore of the main Shuswap lake, pitching camp near the mouth of Manson 
creek in section 14, township 23, range 10. I was instructed to connect block II of 
timber berth No. 240 to the township surveys. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in locating this block, as it had been logged, of which I had not been informed, and 
fire had subsequently run over it. The soil through the southern portion of this town- 
ship varies from a rich black muck with clay subsoil to a sandy loam with gravel 
subsoil. There is an excellent bench from one-half mile to one mile in width lying 
about one-half mile from the shore. Several settlers have taken up homesteads here 
and although none of them have very much land under cultivation, their efforts so 
far have been crowned with success. Standard fruits and strawberries seem to do 
especially well, and in view of the results obtained here and in other sections of the 
Shuswap lake district where fruit growing has been practised for a considerable num- 
ber of years, I am of the opinion that Shuswap lake will prove to be one of the best 
fruit-growing sections of British Columbia. 

Leaving here on June 26, I returned to Sicamous Junction and from there went 
about 2 miles east to the south side of Eagle river where I commenced the survey 
of timber berth No. 528, block V. This berth takes in the greater portion of the 
valley of Owlhead creek, a tributary of Eagle river, and, extends southerly up the 
mountain side, reaching to Cariboo plateau. 

The valley of Owlhead creek is well timbered with cedar, hemlock, Douglas fir 
and white pine. Another belt of good timber is found about 1 mile west of the 
northwesterly corner of the limit, and consists of hemlock, cedar and Douglas fir. 
The interior of the limit is largely second growth with occasional large trees of fir 
and tamarack. ‘There is also some good cedar, hemlock, fir and pine lying to the 
north of the northerly boundary of the berth and principally in the following sections: 
northeast quarter of section 4, southeast quarter of section 9, south half and northeast 
quarter of section 10, northwest quarter of section 11, and northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 12, all in township 22, range 7. 


LES 
| The only land having any agricultural value lies along the valley of Ovwlhead 
‘ereek. The soil consist of 18 to 24 inches of rich black muck with a subsoil of 
gravelly clay. A small quantity of slough hay could be cut in the beaver meadows at 
the head of the two branches of this creek. Approximately 50 acres in all could be 
‘used, although this would necessitate some improvements in the way of drainage and 
clearing. 

| On September 30, I moved to Malakwa, B.C., and started work in township 23, 
range 6, adding on sections to the existing surveys. Fire has run through the valley 
‘destroying most of the timber, consequently the clearing of the land would be com- 
paratively easy. The soil is a sandy loam with considerable surface rock. The side- 
hills bordering the valley are covered with second growth fir, cedar, spruce and pine, 
with poplar and willow in places. They are usually too steep to admit of profitable 
cultivation, although small benches exist which might be utilized, the soil usually 
being a rich loam. Summer frosts occur occasionally but as a rule are not very severe, 
‘and these would probably disappear when all the adjacent land is under cultivation. 
Mr. Wolsey, the postmaster, a resident here for about twelve years, states that he has 
never had a failure with his strawberry crop. The land seems best adapted for mixed 
farming Revelstoke providing market for all produce. 

‘On October 19, I moved to Craigellachie, which lies in the east part of township 
28, range 6, and commenced the surveys there. | 
| The aan of Eagle river in this district is from 40 to 70 chains wide, narrowing 
down to a few chains at the confluence of the north fork and the main stream. Fire 
has run over a portion of the valley, but leaving generally a strip of good timber, con- 
‘sisting of cedar, spruce, hemlock and fir along the river bank. Over the burnt area, 
poplar, birch, alder and willow is now growing. The soil is a rich sandy loam from 
9 to 12 inches in depth, overlying a sandy clay subsoil. The land is marshy in places, 
caused largely by beaver dams, but any portion could be easily drained, there being a 
gentle fall to Eagle river. The river apparently overflows its banks at extremely high 
water. The land appears to be well adapted for mixed farming; dairying in particular 
should be very successful as the rainfall seems to be large and consequently good 
pasturage could be maintained. We repeatedly had heavy rain showers, during which 
3 or 4 miles down the valley no rain fell. The sidehills on the north side of the 
valley are steep and sparsely covered with small cedar, fir, poplar and willow. The 
soil is a light sandy loam with a large amount of surface rock and apparently of little 
value for agriculture. Over the sidehills, on the south side of the valley a severe fire 
has run in some places almost sweeping the land clean. Portions of this could be 
used for agricultural purposes as the slope is not excessive and some good level benches 
exist. 

On November 30, I moved to Griffin lake, in township 23, range 4, to traverse 
Eagle river, across sections 19 and 20. 

The valley here is narrow and has been fire swept. Small second growth poplar 
and birch have commenced to cover the land. The soil is a sandy loam and very 
rocky. Summer frosts are reported to be prevalent. The land would make fair pas- 
turage and dairying might be successful. A good market for any produce would be 
the lumber camps and saw-mill on Three Valley lake, about 3 miles. distant. 

On December 4, I moved to Revelstoke, and from there about 3 miles down Colum- 
bia river, camping on the west side of the river. I traversed the west bank of the 
Columbia, in township 23, range 2, together with the islands in the river, but was 
unable to complete all the work outlined in this township, owing to inclement weather 
and the depth of snow. 

The land on the west side of Columbia river is rolling with a moderate slope from 
the river back to the foot of the mountains. _ ® 

Most of it is well timbered with cedar, spruce, hemlock and pine, although in 
places fire has run over it some years ago, and this portion is now covered with dense 
second growth of the foregoing varieties, consequently the clearing of the land would 
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entail considerable expense. The soil is a sandy loam with some surface rock show- 
ing as one approaches the base of the mountain. _ 
The country seems adapted for mixed farming, and Revelstoke, a divisional point 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, would prove an excellent market 
for all produce. . | 
The valley cf Columbia river, south of Revelstoke, wiil no doubt eventually be 
a thriving agricultural country, as there is a consideresle quantity of good land on_ 
both the east and west sides of the river. 
At present access to Revelstoke by road from the west side of the Columbia is 
impossible. A wagon bridge, however, is under project to cross the river at Revelstoke 
and then with a wagon road down the west side of the Columbia, this objection will — 
be overcome. 
I closed the season’s operations on December 30, moving into Revelstoke that 
day. On December 31, I proceeded to Kamloops and stored my outfit, and on Janu-_ 
ary 2, 1909, left Kamloops for Ottawa. 


SHUSWAP LAKE; COLUMBIA RIVER AT REVELSTOKE AND 
AT GOLDEN. 


Report by T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S., season 1909. 


My first work consisted of the survey of the easterly limits of sections 20 and 29, 
township 20, range 9, west of the 6th meridian. A considerable portion of these 
sections, particularly section 29, lies well up on the Larch hills and for this reason is 
almost useless for farming; it is useful, however, for grazing land. Along the base of 
the Larch hills in these sections there is some first-class farming land. In this dis- 
trict a quarter section is often applied for when ten to twenty acres would include all 
the land adapted to farming. The soil is so fertile ‘that twenty acres is considered 
ample to afford the owner a good living. I found that the applications for land in — 
this vicinity, which included land in sections 6, 16, 20 and 29, township 20, range 9, 
and sections 1, 2 and 3, township 20, range 10, west of the 6th meridian, were 
applied for in the hope of working from ten to fifteen acres for fruit lands and using 
the remainder, where the topographical features rendered farming impossible, for 
grazing land. The fact that homesteaders are willing to exercise their homestead 
privileges when they know that such comparatively smali areas are all that they can 
expect to find adapted to farming operations is easily explained when it is known 
that land in the valley of Canoe creek between the Larch hills and mount Ida is 
selling at present from $100 per acre for uncleared land to $1,000 per acre for lands 
planted in orchards. 

The climate is well adapted for the raising of fruit of all kinds. No summer 
frosts are to be feared, and the rainfall is sufficient for fruit raising and general 
farming. 

Along the base of mount Ida there is a considerable quantity of merchantable — 
timber, and a small saw-mill on Canoe creek gives the settler a ready supply of lum- 
ber for building purposes. 

These remarks, regarding climate, summer frosts and timber supply, apply also 
to the land along Salmon river, where our next work led us. 

The valley of Salmon river extends southwest from the shore of the Salmon arm — 
of Shuswap lake up along Salmon river between mount Ida and the Spa hills. This 
valley at the town of Salmon Arm attains a width of from 6 to 8 miles, but gradually 
narrows to a mile or two in width as it ascends the river, : 

The beautiful dairy and fruit farms, especially those in the vicinity of the town 
of Salmon Arm, present in summer a picture well worth the effort necessary to scale 
mount Ida, from whose first benches a remarkable view of the whole country can be had. 

However, all the bottom land in this valley having been taken up, the new. set- 
tlers are turning their attention to the extensive bench lands. Mount Ida, on its 
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eastern slope, facing Canoe creek, rises somewhat precipitously, but on its western 
slope above Salmon river are to be found large benches. This is even more character- 
istic of the Spa hills on the opposite side of Salmon river and particularly so in 
sections 6 and 7 of township 19, range 10, sections 30 and 31 of township 18, range 10, 
and sections 13, 14, 28 and 24 of township 18, range 11. It was in these last-men- 
tioned sections net most of our work this season was located. A number of settlers 
_are already squatted on this land making a success of mixed farming, but fruit farm- 
ing has as yet not been given a trial. The soil is not so rich as that in the bottom 
|lands, being inclined to be sandy, but when irrigated, however, it is found to yield 
abundantly and no doubt in the near future will afford ample evidence of its value 
vasa farming and fruit raising district. 

Water for irrigation which is absolutely necessary on the benches is easily avail- 
able from the numerous streams flowing from mount Ida and the Spa hills; into 
| Salmon river. A considerable portion of the land is still open for intending set- 
tlers, while in the valley some first-class land is offered at prices which, considering 
‘its producing value, seem reasonable. 
| The bench lands are wooded with scattered bull pine, while in the bottom lands 
merchantable cedar, fir and spruce are to be found. Logs can be driven on Salmon 
‘river to saw-mills which are in operation along the river nearer Salmon Arm. 

The land in sections 29 and 32 of township 20, range 10, is also bench land. 
Some beautiful farms and orchards are to be found in this locality west of Adams 
/Lake and Neskainlith Indian reserves. Here one has ample proof that irrigated 
bench lands scarcely take second place to the bottom lands in point of worth as pro- 
ducers of farm and orchard products. 

Nestled in the midst of the districts just described and ideally situated on the 
slopes overlooking Salmon arm of Shuswap lake les the thriving town of Salmon 
Arm. Situated on the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, this town affords 
a ready and convenient market for all kinds of farm, garden and orchard produce 
for the raising*of which the land in its immediate vicinity has proved itself well 
adapted. Good roads lead from the town of Canoe Creek and Salmon River valleys 
-as well as to the lands west of the Indian reserves. 
| At present, ample employment is afforded at Salmon Arm at the building trades, 
end also in the saw-mills and lumber woods in the vicinity. 

Salmon abound in Salmon river during the annual run, and plenty of trout are 
always to be had in the Shuswap lakes. Bear, deer and mountain goat are also plen- 
tiful in this district. 

The Salmon Arm district, with its most favourable climate, good roads, splendid 
market and shipping facilities resembles very much the famous Okanagan district 
to the south and east of it, and bids fair in the near future to successfully rival the 
‘Okanagan as a fruit-raising district. 

After completing the surveys around Salmon Arm we took the Canadian Pacific 
yailway for Revelstoke where the survey of fruit lands along Columbia river south of 
Revelstoke occupied us for the next few months. 


COLUMBIA RIVER, REVELSTOKE, 


Commencing about 24 miles below Revelstoke these fruit land surveys were 
carried on in the valley of Columbia river up to within a mile or two of the town 
of Revelstoke. 

The bottom lands in the valley range from a, mile and a half to two miles in 
width. Generally speaking the land is covered with a dense undergrowth and heavily 
timbered with very large cedar from 4 to 12 feet in diameter, and hemlock from 
3 to 4 feet. The soil in some places consists of a rich black loam, but generally 
speaking it is inclined to be sandy. There is no doubt but that the land is well 
adapted to fruit farming. During the present season small fruits, such as currants 
and strawberries, though as yet only raised in small quantities, were of exceptionally 
high order as regards size, colour and flavour. In only one locality in this valley has 
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apple and plum growing been attempted as yet, namely, in section 29 of township 20, 
range 29. The orchard is from ten to fifteen years old, and the returns have been 
exceptionally good. Conditions are the same as those in the upper portions of the 
valley and no doubt bespeak succéss for this district as a fruit country. | 

On the other side of the bottom lands extensive benches have been subdivided. 
The clearing is easily done, the timber consisting of small poplar, spruce and birch, 
with some brush. The soil, generally speaking, is a sandy loam with a gravel subsoil, 
and irrigation either on the benches or in the bottom lands is not necessary. Summer 
frosts do not exist. The winters are sometimes cold but the exceptionally heavy snow- 
fall in, this district, coming before the frost has entered the ground to any consider- 
able depth, ensures the successful protection of the orchards from frost, keeps the 
ground warm and gives an important stimulus to spring growth. 

The river is navigable throughout this district, and the Arrowhead branch of the 
Canadian Pacific railway following the left bank of the river affords excellent. trans- 
portation facilities. Wagon roads have as yet not been constructed farther than 6_ 
miles below Revelstoke. 

Excellent markets for farm and garden produce of all kinds are already estab- 
lished at Revelstoke where the demand far exceeds the present local supply, while | 
there is, with the present facilities for shipment to the prairies, no chance of an over 
production. 

Plenty of employment at good wages is to be obtained in the mills and lumber 
woods during the entire year. Three large mills are in operation at Arrowhead, 
while the town of Revelstoke, where two large lumber mills are located, presents — 
plenty of employment in all trades. 

Concurrently with this work, we were engaged on timber berth surveys on Cran- 
berry creek. There are a few fairly good locations for homesteads on this creek, but 
the quantity of farming land is limited. 


— 


COLUMBIA RIVER, GOLDEN. ss 


Our next work was in township 25, range 20, west of the 5th meridian where we 
were engaged for a, short time surveying sections 19, 20, 21, 28 and 29, and in sec- 
tion 36, township 24, range 20, and sections 380, 31, 14, 15 and 16 of township 24, 
range 19. 

The work in this district was all on the benches where farming operations are 
as yet in the experimental stage. Summer frosts are here met, and irrigation is 
necessary during’ some seasons. 

During our surveys here we noticed small patches of vegetables planted by some-— 
one desiring to test the producing power of the soil and the effect of the summer 
frosts. It was evident, however, that the experiment had not received as much atten- 
tion during the growth of the vegetables as would have been advisable. However, it — 
shows that the attention of settlers is being drawn to these benches which offer good 
opportunities to settlers, if the summer frosts are not too severe. In most places 
plenty of water is easily available for irrigation. 

A first-class wagon road from Golden up the valley to the Windermere district, 
affords the settlers exceptionally good transportation facilities by land while Columbia 
river is navigable and steamers run tri-weekly between Golden and Windermere. A 
railway up the right bank of the Columbia river is now under construction. 

Employment in the lumber woods along the river is obtainable during the entire 
year while a large modern mill at Golden also affords work. 

We next moved to the mouth of Blaeberry creek in section 30, township 28, range 
22. Our work in this locality consisted chiefly of traverse work on Columbia river. 

The climatic conditions are about the same as those just described in townships 
24 and 25, ranges 19 and 20. 

Some farming is being done, the principal crop being hay, fo which there is 
always a large demand in British Columbia. A new departure is being made here in 
hay raising along the Columbia. Along this river there are, at intervals, large areas | 
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lof land inundated during high water, but which yield slough hay in large quantities 
in the fall. The trouble had been that during most seasons they do not dry up early 
enough to enable the hay to be harvested. At the mouth of Blaeberry creek there is 
an exceptionally large area of this slough hay land. The owner has constructed a 
| system of ditches leading to the Columbia river through which the water is enabled 
|to flow off quickly, as soon as the river drops. The slough in this way is sufticiently 
‘dry in the fall to permit of harvesting operations. It is found that if the hay is 
stacked in small stacks immediately after its being cut it cures in first-class condi- 
tion and makes excellent fodder. A ready market already exists at the coast for this 
‘class of hay, and it would seem likely that quite an industry could be built up by 
| working the areas on this river. The land east of the railway has been retained as a 
‘timber reserve. 


| ADAMS LAKE; COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY AT REVELSTOKE; AND 
SHUSWAP RIVER. 


Report by HE. W. Robinson, D.L.S., season 1909. 


As one travels westerly through British Columbia it is somewhat remarkable 
how the climatic conditions change within a short notice. For example, at Revel- 
stoke, where I remained one day to purchase supplies, a foot of snow was still on 
the ground, the atmosphere was chilly and the country generally had a wintry aspect. 
Proceeding westerly the snow grew less until at Sicamous, on Shuswap lake, the 
ground was bare. The vegetation also shows a marked difference. The rank growth 
‘of alder, willow and other brush which characterizes the valleys in the Revelstoke 
district gives place to an open growth of the different varieties of the conifer, in- 
dicating less precipitation. As one proceeds farther west the change is still more 
marked. The timber becomes more scattered, deciduous trees disappearing almost 
entirely until Kamloops is reached. Here one is in the heart of the Dry Belt, where 
the hillsides support only a growth of bunch grass and sage brush with scattered 
bull pine. The precipitation here is so small that irrigation has to be employed for 
all crops. On the date I reached Kamloops I found that spring was well advanced, 
in fact, farming operations had been in full swing for several weeks. The short 
duration of winter in the Dry Belt is one of the many attractions which prove so 
alluring to newcomers. 

After consulting Mr. J. E. Ross, D.L.S., and discussing the division of work out- 
lined for the season, I organized my party and left. ; 

Timber berth 532, for the survey of which I received instructions, lies on the 
east side of Adams lake. It extends in an easterly direction, crossing the divide 
between Adams lake and the north fork of Scotch creek, thence down Scotch creek 
slope and. crossing the north fork of Scotch creek, rises from half a mile to two miles 
up the opposite slope of this creek. The major portion of the timber lies in the valley 
of Seotch creek; fires have destroyed what was once a magnificent belt of timber on 
the Adams lake slope, but there are still a few patches left, principally Douglas fir, 
hemlock and a little white pine. These patches, unfortunately, are very scattered, 
making the logging expensive. Stretching along the summit between Adams lake 
and Scotch creek excellent spruce is found up to 30 inches in diameter, with second- 
rate balsam up to 24 inches. As one descends the Scotch creek slope the balsam soon 
disappears and cedar and hemlock are found. A few cedar up to 20 inches were 
discovered to be sound, but the majority are “hollow butts.” The hemlock will 
average about fifty per cent unsound, with a greater proportion than this at lower 
altitudes. The Douglas fir and white pine are the best of the varieties of timber in 
this limit, the fir reaching a size of 60 inches and the white pine 40 inches. The 
white pine, although scattered, as is generally the case in this section of the country, 
will run more to the acre than the average for this part of British Columbia. 
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The logging of the Adams river slope will not present much difficulty apart from — 
the scattered nature of the timber, as the land is not very steep and the logs can be ~ 
readily rafted on Adams lake. The Adams River Lumber Company tow their log 
rafts to the south end of the lake where they have a dam across the mouth of Adams ~ 
river. They drive Adams river to Shuswap channel, and through this to the western 
end of Little Shuswap lake, where their mill is located. The logging of Scotch creek 
slopes will be more difficult. It would be possible to take the timber from the higher 
land on the west side of Scotch creek to Adams lake through a low pass which is 
approximately in the southwest quarter of section 20. This would, however, entail a 
long haul, especially from the northern part of the limit. The most obvious route 
is, of course, via Scotch creek to Shuswap lake. This creek, although averaging from 
45 feet to 200 in width, is not well adapted for log driving. It is crooked, has low land 
adjoining, which is flooded at high water, numerous obstructions, such as rocks, rapids 
and sand bars, and although it has a large volume of water in the spring, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to hold it back until required. This, coupled with the cost 
of clearing Scotch creek, renders this route a poor one. Possibly a logging railroad 
along Scotch creek would be the best method, as this would tap other valuable timber 
claims. 

The soil is light sandy loam with considerable surface rock on the steeper slopes. 
The only land of any agricultural value lies on the Adams lake slope close to the lake; 
the remainder is of too high an elevation. Mixed farming should be successful here, 
and the hardier varieties of fruit could be raised. On May 23 snow was found in the ~ 
bush to within half a mile of the lake shore, although the heat on the shore was intense. — 

The only market at present for produce would be the lumber camps on Adams 
lake, as the distance from the railway is too great for profitable shipping. Caribou, 
deer, black bear, lynx, marten and the smaller fur-bearing animals are fairly numer- 
ous, and Adams lake is well stocked with rainbow, grey and Dolly Varden trout, char — 
and a few other varieties of fish. 


COLUMBIA RIVER, REVELSTOKE. 


On May 27 I-proceeded to China flats, about 25 miles snorth of Revelstoke, to 
undertake without delay the survey of fruit lands in the Columbia valley. The land 
suitable for agriculture and fruit growing north of Revelstoke may be roughly divided 
into three sections: First, the Jordan flats, being alluvial land lying between Jordan ~ 
and Columbia rivers with a strip of bench land along the west side of Jordan river; 
second, some bench land on the east side of Columbia river lying in sections 9, 10 and 
15, township 24; third, a strip of alluvial and bench land averaging half a mile in 
width lying north along the east bank of Columbia river and stretching from the 
north boundary of section 3, township 26, to the northern limit of the Railway Belt. 
There are also a few isolated patches of good land, the two largest lying along the 
north boundaries of sections 23 and 26, township 24, the first one being known as 
Steamboat or Mosquito landing. 

A stage road starts from Revelstoke and follows the east bank of Columbia river 
to Steamboat landing, a distance of about 6 miles, connecting with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment pack trail, known as the “ big bend trail” which continues north. A steam- 
boat during the summer months is operated on Columbia river, starting in the earlier — 
part of the season from Steamboat landing, and in the latter part from the city wharf 
at Revelstoke. . 

Columbia river through this section of the country is a swift stream with numer- 
ous sand bars, rocks and rapids, making navigation difficult and often risky. Lining 
up is employed to get up the worst rapids. The steamboat, which has a powerful steam 
winch in the bow, is first moved to the river bank below the rapids and a eable taken | 
out along the bank and fastened securely to a tree or rock ahead. The boat is then 
swung out into the current, and with the combined power of its engines and the winch — 
hauling on the cable manages to get through the rapids. The Provincial Government 
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is at present building a wagon bridge across Columbia river at Revelstoke, and this 
will connect with a pack trail around the “ big eddy ” on the west side of the Columbia, 


giving access to the Jordan flats. 
The valley of Columbia river north of Revelstoke is well timbered with hemlock, 


| cedar, Douglas fir, white pine and spruce. Fires have destroyed patches of timber all 
| along the valley, approximately five per cent, which is considerably under the average 
amount destroyed by fire in the Railway Belt. 


The soil consists of from 6 to 12 inches of humus overlying sandy loam subsoil. 


In a few low-lying spots and pockets there are 6 to 12 inches of rich, black muck with 
a heavy clay subsoil. Surface rock is showing, being specially noticeable on the 


steeper slopes. Mixed farming would undoubtedly prove successful, except on the 


| Jordan flats, where the absence of creeks for irrigation would be a serious drawback 
_ during dry seasons. The hardier varieties of the standard fruits would flourish, and 
_ strawberries have been proved to be a very lucrative crop. 


On July 24, I moved to the four-mile board west of Revelstoke to undertake the 
survey of timber berth 528, block 4. This timber berth is situated on the north slope 
of mount MacPherson, about 2 miles from Columbia river, and from 3 to 4 miles in a 
direct line from Revelstoke. There is at present no direct communication by wagon 
road from Revelstoke, but the Provincial Government is now constructing a wagon 
bridge across the Columbia to connect with the existing wagon road on the west side 
of the river which runs to within half a mile of the north boundary of the limit. At 
present the easiest approach is by crossing the Canadian Pacific Railway bridge over 
the Columbia, thence along the railway track to where the wagon road crosses at 
Griffith’s ranch, situated three and a half miles from Revelstoke. From this point I 
cut a man-pack trail, going through Griffith’s ranch and crossing Tonkawatla river 
which runs through the timber berth, touching the boundaries at several points. There 
is very little timber on the south slope of Tonkawatla River valley, a few scattered fir 
and hemlock having escaped the fire which at one time ran along the valley. The side- 
hill also is very steep with many precipitous rock bluffs, making the logging of any 
timber expensive if not impossible. Commencing at the summit between Tonkawatla 
river and its tributary south there is an excellent belt of timber consisting of hemlock 


up to 36 inches, cedar up to 7 feet, scattered white pine and spruce up to 24 inches, 


and occasional Douglas fir up to 30 inches. This belt of timber extends southerly 
to about the centre of section 18, where the cedar and white pine become scarcer, 
balsam up to 24 inches taking its place. Farther south the only varieties are spruce 
and balsam up to 24 inches. The extreme southern end of the limit being the part 
lying in the south half of section 7, is entirely useless, being portion of a rocky ridge 
cut up by ravines and rocky bluffs. 

The logging of this limit will not present any difficulties, the only drawback being 
its distance from transportation. The slope to Columbia river is not very steep, and 
sleigh roads can be made quite easily. There is at present an old wagon road leading 
from the Big Eddy saw-mill to a ranch in the southeast quarter of section 20 which 
might possibly be utilized. 

The soil is a sandy loam with considerable rock in places, but the altitude would 
prevent the growing of any but the hardiest crops. Along Tonkawatla river is some 
marshy bottom land which would be difficult to drain as its elevation is only slightly 
greater than that of the river. On August 20 and 21, I moved the camp down to the 
railway track, and on the 24th pitched camp on the Jordan flats to complete the sur- 
vey of fruit lands there, a description of which has already been given. 

On September 6 I moved to Greely on the main line of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way east of Revelstoke, to survey timber berth 528, block 3 and to do adjoining sub- 
division work. 

This timber berth is situated on the north side of Illecillewaet river from 4 to 
6 miles east of Revelstoke. The easiest approach to the berth is by train from Revel- 
stoke to Greely and thence across Illecillewaet river by the wagon bridge which is about 
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three minutes walk from Greely. There is also direct communication with Revelstoke 
by a wagon road which follows the valley of Ilecillewaet river and passes through the 
southern portion of the timber berth. This road is in bad condition in some places, 
but the Provincial Government is now engaged in repairing and straightening it. The 
timber on this berth lies in two distinct sections. Commencing at the eastern bound- 
ary there is a belt about 80 chains wide and 85 chains long lying along the Illecille- 
waet river. This comprises hemlock up to 380 inches, scattered white pine up to 
20 inches and cedar up to 86 inches. The hemlock will average sixty per cent unsound, 
and the cedar, especially near Ilecillewaet river, is hollow and punky. Some excellent 
Douglas fir at one time existed on the limit, but it has been logged off. The other belt 
of timber, about two hundred acres in extent, occupies the northwest corner of the 
berth. This comprises Douglas fir, hemlock, white pine, cedar, spruce and balsam up — 
to 14 inches in diameter. Practically all of this timber is sound, and although small 
will make good lumber. The remainder of the berth has been fire swept, the only 
other green timber being some small patches of hemlock up to 24 inches, and small 
white pine and cedar along the north boundary of section 4. 

The bottom land along Illecillewaet river is a rich clay loam with black muck in 
places. It is marshy and would require draining for any other crop than hay. It 
was reported to me that in spring most of the land is flooded. The timber has been 
burned, second growth fir, cedar, hemlock with willow brush now covering the land. 
The sidehill on the north side of the valley is not very steep and several good benches ~ 
exist. The soil is a light sandy loam with 6 inches of humus where the land has not 
been burnt. The bottom land after being drained and cultivated for a few years 
should prove ideal for vegetable growing. The sidehill land would undoubtedly raise 
fruit of the hardier varieties, although the soil is somewhat light, and manuring would — 
be necessary. The precipitation in the summer is ample and the average snowfall 
is from 3 to 4 feet. Summer frosts occasionally oceur on the bottom lands of the 
valley, but these will probably cease as the country is cleared and drained. 

On October 7, I corrected the monuments on the east boundary of timber berth 
528, block 4, according to instructions received. On the 8th I moved to Three Valley — 
to survey the swamp lands lying in the south pass. I saw the applicant for these lands — 
and he informed me that he had abandoned his application. I, however, inspected the 
lands and found that they comprised the head of a mountain valley about three and 
a half miles south of Three Valley and were about 1,500 acres in extent. A creek 
about 1 chain wide and 6 to 10 feet deep meanders through the valley and flows into 
Frog lake. The banks of this creek are low and beaver dams obstruct its course with 
the result that all the adjacent land is flooded. 

It would be possible to divert this creek before it enters the meadows and by a 
short canal to carry the water across the low divide and connect with Three Valley — 
creek flowing into Three Valley lake. If the beaver dams were then destroyed the 
land would speedily be drained and would make an excellent hay meadow. The soil is 
a rich black muck with a sandy clay subsoil, but it is doubtful if it could be utilized 
for tillable crops, as these narrow mountain valleys are almost invariably subject to 
summer frosts. 
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SHUSWAP RIVER. 


On October 11, I moved to Armstrong in the Okanagan valley and camped in sec- 
tion 23, township 19, range 9. The Okanagan valley is in the Dry Belt, and irrigation 
has to be resorted to. Celery; onions and cabbage are largely grown and prove to be 
lucrative crops. The land surveyed in sections 13 and 14, 23 and 924, township 17, 
range 9, is all hillside and suitable only for cattle ranging. Dense second growth 
hemlock, pine and tamarack is commencing to cover the higher land. Good roads 
from Armstrong and Enderby run close to the above sections. On October 18, I 
moved by rail to Enderby and the next day by wagon along the Mabel lake trail to 
Kingfisher creek and camped there. This trail follows the valley of Shuswap river 
and in a dry season is in excellent condition; a prolonged spell of wet weather, how- 
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_ ever, will make it almost impassable, the soil in places being a stiff clay. Most of 
the available land in Shuswap River valley is taken up, the settlers being engaged in 


mixed farming and fruit growing. Apples seem to do particularly well. In sections 
14, 28, and 22, township 19, range 6, there is a fine level bench the clearing of which 
would be easy. The soil is light sandy loam but as the summer rainfall seems to be 
ample would, with care, produce good crops. In sections 10 and 15 in the same town- 


| ship a gently sloping bench was found about 200 acres in extent with an excellent 


clay loam. soil. The best timber has been logged off and clearing of the land would 
be expensive. On October 25, I moved the party to Falls creek and traversed Shuswap 


river through 2, township 19, range 7. On Falls creek a water-power exists capable of 
_ easy development. A head of six or seven hundred feet can be readily obtained. I 


did not, owing to a lack of time, investigate whether it would be possible higher up 
the stream to dam back the water until required. At this date the stream was about 
50 feet wide and from 1 to 2 feet in depth. 

On November 15, I arrived in Revelstoke to undertake the correction surveys on 
the west side of Columbia river, in township 23, range 2, west of the 6th meridian. 


SHUSWAP LAKE AND MABEL LAKE. 
Report by T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S., season 1910. 


Sir,—I beg to submit the following report on my surveys during the past season 


‘in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 


In accordance with your instructions, I left Toronto on April 3, 1910, and 
proceeded to Kamloops, B.C. A few days were spent in repairing my outfit and 
organizing my party, after which, on the 18th, we left for Notch Hill, where by launch 
we crossed Shuswap lake and camped in township 23, range 10, west of the 6th meri- 
dian. 


SHUSWAP LAKE, 


- 


Our work here consisted of the survey of suitable fruit lands in township 23, 
ranges 10 and 11. We found a large area of good agricultural land in township-23, 
range 10, lying along the northerly shore of Shuswap lake, and extending back an 
average distance of about 3 miles from the water. This land lies on two main benches. 
The lower with an average breadth of about a quarter of a mile, extends almost the 
entire width of the township, attaining at section 11 a width of about half a mile and 
narrowing gradually toward the eastern edge of the township, while at the western 
edge this bench entirely disappears. 

Along the northerly limit of this bench there is a somewhat steep rise reaching at 
the western limit of the township an elevation of about 1,000 feet above Shuswap lake 
but rapidly becoming lower and of a much more gradual slope as its summit is traced 
easterly through the township. At the northeast corner of section 9 this rise attains 
an elevation of only 212 feet, with a slope so gradual as to permit of farming opera- 
tions, and continues approximately at this elevation and slope to the eastern limit of 
the township, except in the westerly portion of section 10, where for a short distance 
it becomes rocky and precipitous. 

North of the summit of this rise, lying on a gradual southern slope, is the larger 
and by far the more fertile of the two benches. It has an average width of about 
two and a half miles north and south, and extends the full width of the township east 
and west. ‘This bench extends northerly to the base of the mountains, which, rising 
somewhat precipitously, render agriculture impossible any farther north. 

Portions of the lower bench are naturally somewhat gravelly, lying so close to the 
lake, but in the south half of section 9 and in sections 11 and 18 some rich brown loam 
was found well adapted to fruit or general farming. Just below this bench in section 
11 there is a limited area of bottom-land of a very rich brown or black loam. 
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On the upper bench, the conditions for agriculture are very favourable. The soil — 
in sections 15, 16 and 17, and in the south halves of sections 21, 22 and 23, is for the . 
most part a rich black loam with a gravel or gravelly clay subsoil. The remaining f 
portions of the bench have a brownish loam soil with the same gravelly clay subsoil. 

This district is, of course, a bush country. West of the east boundaries of sections 
9, 16 and 21 the timber consists principally of fir, cedar and hemlock from 1 to 2 feet 
in diameter. In addition to these varieties, spruce, birch and poplar up to 18 inches 
in diameter are very plentiful. The undergrowth in this portion of the township 
is very dense, consisting of alder and willow brush with scrub maple; clearing is a very 
slow process. The fact that there are very few meadows where cheap fodder can be 
obtained renders it out of the question for the settler to provide himself with horses, 
and most of the clearing until now has been done by manual labour. In one or two 
cases where horses had been employed, the cost of their feed at prices in British 
Columbia, has compelled the settler to dispose of them. Although slow, progress in 
this district is nevertheless steady, and gradually the settler, convinced of the fertility 
of the soil, is carving out of the bush a comfortable home, and finding to his great 
satisfaction that a very small portion of land, probably from 10 to 20 acres, when 
cleared aud looked after properly, will afford him and his family a good living. 

East of the east boundaries of sections 9, 16 and 21 clearing is very much more 
easily done. There is in this portion a much larger proportion of poplar, small spruce 
and fir. On almost every homestead in this section of the township there can be 
found from 5 to 10 acres that can be easily cleared and very rapidly made to produce 
a living for the oceupents of the land. 

Agriculture in this locality is as yet in its infancy, but sufficient has been done 
to show the fertility of the soil. Vegetables of all varieties are being raised success- 
fully. Small fruits yield abundantly, and the appearance of the fruit is excellent. 
Mr. H. A. Fowler’s ranch in section 18, Mr. Blake’s in section 11 and Mr. Beguelin’s 
in section 16 demonstrate convincingly what the land in this township in general will 
produce. In addition to these there are several farms scattered well over the town- 
ship in a more or less flourishing condition. Fruit raising has as yet not had time 
to develop, but almost without exception the settlers have planted small orchards 
which, although young, appear to be in a remarkably healthy condition, presaging the 
future development of the country along this line. 

In township 23, range 11, we found a small portion of good farming land lying 
along the valley of Meadow creek, and extending northwesterly through sections 13, 
23 and 24 to the valley of Scotch creek. The bottom lands are narrow, but the side 
slopes and lower benches can be utilized to some extent. Several fairly large meadows 
are found in these sections. 

The soil consists of sandy loam with a clay subsoil. 

The bottom lands are heavily timbered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 4 feet 
in diameter, but the slopes and benches are covered with small fir, spruce, poplar and 
birch of no commercial value. : 

This land is elevated from 500 to 700 feet above Shuswap lake, and judging from 
the flourishing condition of Mr. Fowler’s ranch adjoining it has a bright future as 
an agricultural district. 

The climatic conditions in these districts are well adapted to fruit or mixed farm- 
ing. Summer frosts are sometimes experienced. A severe frost this season, on the 
night of August 23, affected this district in common with nearly all portions of Brit- 
ish Columbia, but from what information I could obtain this was very exceptional. 
As development goes on it can, I think, be safely assumed that the danger of summer 
frosts will be entirely eliminated. It is the practice in this district at present to delay 
the planting of potatoes and the more tender crops until the beginning of July, it 
having been found that the rapid growth during July and August causes the crops to 
develop so rapidly as to equal crops where seeding has been done earlier, and thus 
the danger of destruction by frost is eliminated. 
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With the removal of the forest growth, irrigation during some seasons will pro- 
bably become necessary; as this district lies so close to the Dry Belt. However, in 


‘this respect, this locality is favoured by having excellent facilities for irrigation. 


Manson and Meadow creeks supply ample water, easily available. In addition, Manson 
creek presents several splendid water-powers. 

Until recently, the settlers in the above-described districts have had difficulty in 
disposing to advantage of their farm produce, but of late, a regular weekly boat ser- 


vice has been established on Thompson river and Shuswap lake between Kamloops and 


Salmon Arm. These boats stop’ on signal anywhere along the shore of the lake to 
take on passengers or freight. The owners also supply the settlers with winter work 
cutting cord-wood and piling it on the lake front where the boat replenishes her fuel 
supply or carries the wood to markets along the lake. Several merchants from towns 
along the Canadian Pacific railway on the south side of Shuswap lake are now con- 
templating a gasolene launch service to trade with the settlers. At least one of these 
boats, owned by W. J. Smith of Notch Hill, is in commission, and two others, I under- 
stand, are to be put on in the coming spring. 

Game, including deer, bears and lynx, is plentiful in this neighbourhood. The 


~ mountains to the north are a favourite resort in the fall for hunting parties in quest 


of big game. 

Having completed our work in this locality, we moved to Adams lake, where, in 
addition to some traversing on the lake, we subdivided some land in sections 17, 18 
and 19 of township 23, range 12, and sections 24, 25 and 26 of range 13. 

The land in these sections adapted to agriculture is very limited. The mountain 
slopes in general are too steep to permit of farming operations. Occasionally small 


benches of good land were encountered, and these, with the somewhat narrow strip of 


land between the edge of the water and the foot of the mountain, provide the only 
land where farming can be carried on. I do not think that much activity in farming 
will characterize this locality. Good grazing land, however, is found on all sides, and 
cattle raising might flourish if sufficient hay land can be located to provide winter 
feed. 

Fish are plentiful in Adams lake, and game, including bears, deer and lynx is to 
be found on the mountainsides. 

Climatic conditions are favourable to agriculture. Summer frosts do occur, but 
are not generally of a very severe character. 

Irrigation will probably be necessary, but ample water can be found in almost all 
localities where it is required. 

From Adams lake, we moved to the northerly end of Niskonlith lake in township 
21, range 13, west of the 6th meridian. 

In the immediate vicinity of Niskonlith lake, namely, in sections 6, 7, 17 and 20 


we found very little good land, except in sections 6 and 7 where there is a limited 


area of agricultural land. 
The timber in this locality consists almost ne of bull pine and fir, from 1 


- to 2 feet in diameter, with, in sections 6 and 7, some poplar and willow. The land 
in sections 17 and 20 and portions of 6 and 7 lies on a somewhat steep slope, which, 


however, provides excellent bunch-grass. In the east halves of the southwest quarter 
of section 7, and the northwest quarter of section 6, some first-class agricultural land 
was found, but only to a limited extent. Irrigation, too, is necessary, and the source 
of water supply for it is not evident. 

North of the lake, however, along the valley of Loakin creek we found a con- 
siderable area of first-class farming land. 

Our work this season, north of the lake, included surveys in sections 29, 32 and 
33 of township 21, range 13, and sections 4 and 9 of township 22 range 13, but if 
time had Remitited these surveys could have been extended into sections 16, 21, 22 and 
15 where excellent farming land exists. 

Loakin creek appears to have its source in a chain of small lakes, lying about the 
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southwest corner of section 22. If on the removal of the bush, irrigation is found 
necessary, ample water could be obtained from these lakes and creek. 

This land is elevated from 500 to 800 feet above Shuswap lake. The soil in the 
bottom lands along the creek consists of a rich black. loam, with a sand or gravel sub- 
soil, while farther back on the side slopes and benches the soil is a light loam, some- 
times sandy with a gravelly clay or gravel subsoil. 

This country is also covered with bush, fir, cedar, hemlock, pine, birch and spruce 
being the prevailing woods. Some fairly good patches of merchantable timber were j 
found on the bottom lands along the creek. This consisted chiefly of cedar. In the ; 

northwest quarter of section 4, and the southwest quarter of 9, some fine fir, spruce and — 
cedar were found from 12 to 30 inches in diameter, so that clearing the land, while ; 
necessarily a slow process, will not present any special difficulty. 

The climatic conditions render this an ideal farming and fruit-raising district. ~ 
Summer frosts are not severe enough to damage the crops, while in winter the district ! 
is favoured with a sufficiently heavy snowfall to protect young orchards. . 

Agriculture has been carried on for a number of years on the northeast quarter | 
of section 20, township 21, range 13. Here gratifying success has been attained in 
strawberry culture, and a few apple, plum and cherry trees, probably about ten years | 
old, produced excellent fruit this season, notwithstanding the fact that their con- 
dition shows neglect. If under the condition in which these few trees were found © 
they can at least retain life, let alone bear fruit, no doubt under proper handling this 
locality will be found to be a profitable fruit country. Except this farm, no attempt 
at agriculture has as yet been made in this locality. | 
MABEL LAKE, 


Our next work led us into Mabel Lake country in townships 19 and 20, range 5, 
west of the 6th meridian, where, in addition to the traverse of that portion of the lake - 
lying within the Railway Belt, we planted posts along the lake convenient to suitable 
agricultural land, and subdivided portions of sections 26 and 27 of township 20, 
range 5. | 
This, from a settlement standpoint, is a new country. Lying adjacent to the 
Okanagan valley, 25 miles east of Enderby it is favoured with an ideal climate. 
Frosts are unknown in this district from May until November, and the rainfall seems | 
to he sufficient to render irrigation unnecessary. If, however, experience proves the 
contrary, sufficient water is easily available in every locality where farming can become > 
established. 

By far the largest areas of land adapted to agriculture lie in the Frog and Noisy 
Creek valleys. 

Extending up Frog creek from its mouth in section 27, a distance roughly esti- 
mated at from 6 to 8 miles northeasterly, there lies a valley with an average width 
of about 1 mile admirably adapted to mixed or fruit farming. 

The soil of the bottom lands immediately along the creek is of a rich black loam, 
while that on either side is of a brownish loam with a sand or gravel subsoil. , 

The land is very heavily timbered with cedar from 8 to 10 feet in diameter, 
resembling very much the country on the lower Columbia river below Revelstoke. 
The cedar from 8 to 5 feet in diameter is generally sound, and easily handled by 
driving it down Frog creek and rafting it through Mabel lake to Shuswap river, down 
which it is taken to the mills at Enderby. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in making the surveys in this locality, 
owing to the fact that the beaver have dammed the country along the valley, flooding 
it for miles up Frog creek. Wading these meadows or rather lakes, in November, is 
work to which the axemen do not take kindly, and it was found advisable after havi | 
subdivided a few quarter sections, to abandon the work for this season. | 

At Noisy creek no subdivision surveys were made, but examination showed that 
a considerable area of good land lies in the neighbourhood of sections 17 and 20. 
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Some good bench land is also to be found in-section 30 of township 19, range 5. 

Deer, bears and caribou are very plentiful in this district. Beaver are very 
numerous, and marten and mink are also to be found. 

A fairly good wagon road leads from Enderby to Mabel lake, while the lake per- 
mits of navigation throughout its entire length. Along this road the intending set- 
_ tler has convincing proof in the flourishing fruit orchards and farms of what can be 
_ done in the locality. No portion of British Columbia can boast of better produce. 
Conditions here should lead to the early settlement of this land. 

, This completed our fruit land surveys, and from here we went to Ashcroft and 


thence up the Cariboo road, where several small surveys occupied us for the remainder 
_ of the season. \ 


| |. 
| SHUSWAP LAKE; COLUMBIA RIVER AT GOLDEN. 
Report by W. J. Deans, season 1910. 


| SHUSWAP LAKE, 


I arrived at Notch hill on May 3, 1910, whence I proceeded to township 22, 
range 10, west of the sixth meridian. 

My first work consisted of the surveying of part of this township into half legal 
_ subdivisions. These lands extend to the shore of Blind bay on Shuswap lake and vary 

in height from a few feet to 1,300 feet above the lake. Most of the land in the area 
subdivided is classed as bench land, though in some places there are quite large level 
tracts, and in other places the land is broken by ridges and ravines. The soil gener- 
ally on the flat land is clay, while on the broken land it is a clay mixed with sand and 
gravel. The whole surface, except where burnt over by fire, is covered with a thick 
growth of small poplar, birch and willow, with occasional clumps of fir which have 
been left by the lumbermen owing to the difficulties of getting the logs out. There 
are four small lakes containing good water. As all or most of the land surveyed by 
me was in a timber berth, there are numerous lumber roads and trails throughout the 
whole tract. There is, also, a good road from Notch Hill station, running through 
the township. These roads and trails make travelling easy and the market for pro- 
duce can at all seasons be reached without difficulty. I am told by the settlers that 
the heavy clay land will not produce satisfactory crops until it has been sown with 
white clover; this seems to restore to the soil all the elements necessary for success- 
ful production. I saw a few small apple orchards, which had been planted on this 
clay soil prepared first by sowing clover, and, although the trees had only been set out 
two years, they were in a very healthy condition and gave promise of development 
into a producing orchard. I saw a five-acre apple orchard at Notch Hill station, the 
_ trees of which consisted of well-known winter varieties, and had been set out two 
years. The owner bought the land at fifty dollars an acre. He was well pleased with 
his venture, and felt sure that the climate and soil were well suited to apple produc- 
tion. The land is similar to the lands I subdivided, and I have no doubt that most 
of the land surveyed in this township is well adapted to the cultivation of apples, 
cherries and berries. 

These lands are also well adapted to the production of garden vegetables. I saw 
many small gardens, and although the land did not seem to be in a high state of 
cultivation, yet the vegetables would be hard to excel. 

Timothy yields well on the lower levels, and heavy crops of oats are grown. 

The rainfall during May, June and part of July was sufficient for agricultural 
purposes, and although we had frosts in May and June, yet they were not severe 
enough to do any damage to grain or vegetables. 

There are many ideal camping places in this township along the shores of 
Shuswap lake. A beach of sand and gravel extends fifty feet back from the water, 
and from there the land rises in a gradual slope. The ground is carpeted with a 
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thick growth of grass and creeping vines and is wooded with large fir and cedar. — 


Bears and deer are to be found in the forest, while the lake abounds in fish. Plenty 
of pure water is to be found in the numerous mountain streams. My last work in 


the township, which was finished on July 12, was near White lake. The land near — 


the lake is covered with a heavy growth of fir and cedar, some of them thirty-six 
inches in diameter. Fire has done some damage around the lake and the fallen 
timber makes it difficult to travel. 

On July 13, I hired a gasoline launch and moved the outfit to township 24, 
range 8, west of the sixth meridian. This township is situated on the shores of 
Seymour Arm, a part of Shuswap lake. On July 15, I started to run the north 
boundaries of sections 3, 2 and 1, which form part of a reservation to the south. This 
line extends from the lake shore up the side of a steep mountain and attains a height 
of 2,200 feet above the lake. Then there is a flat of some twenty chains and then the 
line descends to the west shore of Anstey Arm. The surface of the mountain on the 
west side near the lake is covered with fir, poplar and cedar from ten to twelve inches 
in diameter, while farther up the mountain the trees are small and scattered, with 


clumps of poplar and hemlock scrub. On the top of the mountain, the timber con- — 


sists of fir, hemlock and birch, from eight to ten inches in diameter, with hemlock 
scrub. On the east slope of the mountain the timber is generally small, except in a 
few places where the fir and hemlock attain a diameter of from twelve to sixteen 
inches. | 

The soil along the north boundary of this reservation consists of sand and stones, 
with patches of rock. There are a few places where the soil is clay, but the area is 
very small. I do not consider the lands adjoining the_north boundary of this reserva- 
tion on either side of any value for agricultural purposes. 

On July 19, we moved the outfit up Seymour Arm to the north boundary of 


section 15. My work here consisted in subdividing a strip of land lying betweén the — 


north boundaries of sections 15 and 35 and extending back from the lake shore for a 
distance of about a mile and a half. The shore of the lake had been traversed and 
monuments erected at section corners. Generally speaking, the whole of this tract 
rises very abruptly from the lake to a height of 400 feet, then in short benches until a 
height of from 1,200 to 1,600 feet is attained at a distance of a mile from the lake 
shore. There is a large portion of this tract which in my opinion is suitable for the 
cultivation of apples, cherries and berries. Wild berries grow in great abundance, 
attain a great size and have a splendid flavour. The soil in this part is mostly clay, 
gravel and sand, with large patches of bare rock in many places. The surface near 
the lake is covered with fir, poplar, birch and cedar, from six to twenty-four inches in 
diameter. Most of the large fir which we cut down were rotten at the heart, while 
the cedar were only shells. The surface a mile back from the lake is largely covered 
with a thick growth of small hemlock with occasional clumps of fir. The soil where 
these small hemlock grow consists of loose rock, covered with moss and an inch or 
two of soil. I did not subdivide the east half of section 23 nor the west half of 
section 25, township 24, range 8. I do not think that these lands are of any use for 
agricultural punposes. The soil is largely composed of loose rock and moss on which 
there is a thick growth of small hemlock serub. 

I completed the subdivision of that portion of township 24, range 8, lying along 
Seymour Arm, and on August 23, moved the outfit by gasoline launch to Anstey 
Arm, camping on section 12. I subdivided the northeast quarter of section 12 and 
the east half of section 13, thus completing all the subdivisions which I had to make 
in township 24, range 8. The land in sections 12 and 13 slopes gradually up from 
the lake to a height of 400 to 800 feet. The surface is covered with a thick growth 
of ‘poplar, fir and cedar, from three to six inches in diameter; there are numerous 
ravines in section 12, which cut the land up badly, and the soil is clay with gravel 
and loose rock covered with moss along the north side of the section. 
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The east half of section 13 contains some good land which slopes toward Anstey 
| Arm; the soil is clay and sand: with gravel and patches of rock in places, and the 
| Perface is covered with a thick growth of small spruce and birch, with thick under- 
brush. To clear this land would entail a good deal of hard work, but it would amply 
repay the settler when under cultivation. I subdivided section 18 and part of 19 in 
township 24, range 7. These sections slope sharply towards Anstey Arm and are 
_ covered with a thick em of bush, with scattered fir, cedar, poplar and: birch, eight 
to ten inches in diameter. The soil is clay and gravel with patches of rock. 

On September 9, I moved the outfit with two small rowboats across Anstey Arm 
_ to section 8. My work in this locality was to subdivide the land lying along the 
_ shore of the arm between the north boundary of section 7, and the south boundaries 
of sections 5 and 6. I completed the subdivision of this tract on September 21, and: 
moved camp to section 35, township 24, range 7. The work in the township was 
finished on October 15. Most of the land which I subdivided along Seymour and 
Anstey Arms is well adapted to apple and berry production. The soil is suitable, the 
rainfall sufficient, and I think there are no severe summer frosts. The land is 
accessible by boat, the greater part of the year. Sicamous Junction, a station on the 
Canadian Pacific railway, is within eighteen miles, and from this point a number of 
steamboats and gasoline launches make trips to different parts of the lake. Farm 
produce and vegetables are very high in price, the local demand at all times being 
much in excess of the supply. 


COLUMBIA RIVER, GOLDEN, 


On October 15, I moved into Sicamous on my way to the Columbia river valley. 
I arrived in Golden on October 16, whence I moved the outfit by team to section 3, 
township 26, range 21, west of the fifth meridian. 

Golden, situated on the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway near the 
junction of the Kicking Horse and Columbia rivers, contains about 800 inhabitants. 
It is an important railway point, and it is also the headquarters of a large lumbering 
company. There are a number of churches in Golden and also a good school. The 
town is lighted by electricity and has an efficient fire brigade. The lands in the 
vicinity are fertile and when settled and cultivated Golden will become a thriving 

~ centre. There is a steamboat which sails from Golden to the head waters of the 
Columbia river and does a large trade in passengers and freight. There is also a 
good wagon road, running south in the Columbia river valley to Fort Steele. The 
Kootenay Central railway have a portion of their road constructed. 

My work in the Columbia river valley was to survey three timber berths and 
subdivide agricultural lands in townships 25 and 26, range 21, west of the fifth 
meridian. I had a great deal of trouble and hard work to get my outfit up to the 
northeast corner of section 4, as this point is about 800 feet above the Kootenay road. 
I surveyed timber berth No. 542 from this camp, and ran all lines within a reason- 
able distance. On November 17 I divided my outfit, leaving half camped on section 
26, township 25, range 21, while the other half went up to survey timber berth No. 
541 and camped near the east boundary of section 36, and as this land is fairly good 
for agricultural purposes I laid it out in legal subdivisions. The timber will prob- 
ably be cut off inside of two years, when the land will be available for settlement. 
The Columbia River Lumber company have about sixty men working on timber limit 
No. 421 and expect to cut not less than 3,000,000 feet. The same company have also 
a camp on section 10, township 26, range 21, and expect to cut 2,000,000 feet. On 
both these limits they are cutting some fine timber, principally fir and spruce. These 
camps furnish employment for a large number of men in winter. Few of the settlers 
appear to take advantage of this opportunity to get employment, as nearly all the 
men are from outside points, and when the camps break up in the spring, they seek 
new fields of employment. I did not subdivide the northwest quarter of section 26, 
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as this land is subject to flood and is at the present time largely covered with water, 
the only portion dry being a small fringe along the banks of Columbia river. I had 


considerable difficulty in surveying timber berth No. 548 on account of the river not 
being frozen very hard, it being necessary for us to cross and recross it a number of 
times. This timber berth lies on the west side of Columbia river and consists of 
fractional southwest quarter of section 26, township 25, range 21. The berth is 


level, except at the southwest corner, where it rises to a height of about 300 feet. 


The soil is clay and sand, and will produce hay, grain, vegetables and fruit. There 


is an extensive strip of flat land on both sides of Columbia river, but owing to the 


river overflowing its banks, this land is covered with water the greater part of the 
year, and, therefore, not of much value even for grazing purposes. To make this 


land available for settlement involves engineering difficulties, the solution of which — 
is of the greatest importance to the settlers. Owing to the depth of snow on the 
benches and the stormy weather, I was unable to complete all of the work in town- 


ships 25 and 26, range 21, for which I had instructions, 


Before discontinuing the work I ran the north and east boundaries of section 30, 
township 26, range 21. 


The settlement in the Columbia river valley is confined to a narrow strip along 


the Kootenay road, so that between the settled lands and the mountains there is quite 
an extensive bench of agricultural land. These bench lands are from 100 to 1,000 


feet above Columbia river and contain many small tracts of level land. The soil is — 


clay, sand and gravel, with patches of rock, and the surface is covered with fir, spruce, 


poplar and birch. In most places the merchantable timber has been cut off, yet in — 


many places there are quite large clumps of fir twelve to eighteen inches in diameter 


which were too scattered for lumbermen to log economically. There are numrous 


trails and roads through these lands, made by the lumbermen, and in some places the 
land could be cleared with little labour. 


This part of British Columbia has many inducements to offer the settler. The — 
summers are delightful, being warm in the daytime and cool at night, while the ~ 


winters are mild. Good prices can be obtained for all kinds of farm produce. The 
soil is fertile, and there is plenty of timber for building purposes and fuel. An 
abundant supply of pure water suitable for all domestic purposes can be easily 
obtained. Roads are good, while schools and churches are within reach of all. 
Plenty of wild game is found in the forest and fish in the rivers and streams. 

The weather for the greater part of the season was favourable for field work. We 
had two weeks of rainy weather in October, and some rainy and stormy weather in 
November and December. 


| 


I discontinued the work on December 15, and on the same day moved into ~ 


Golden, paid the men off, and on December 19 arrived back in Brandon. . 


SHUSWAP LAKE DISTRICT, 
Report by D. A. Smith, D.L.S., season 1910. 


We left Kamloops on May 29, 1910, and reached our first work which was in 
township 25, range 8, west of the sixth meridian, on the 31st, 

The land surveyed in this district all les within a few miles of Shuswap lake 
and is easily rrached by boat from Sicamous. Launches and steamers run on Shuswap 
lake and will land passengers or freight wherever desired. Violent and sudden 
storms, however, render travelling by small craft dangerous. 


Hunakwa lake is reached by portage from the head of Anstey Arm. The portage — 
is about a mile long with good firm ground and very little climbing. In high water — 


a small boat may be taken up Hunakwa creek, but during the time of survey, June, 
there was not enough water to float an empty canoe. 
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| The survey was commenced from the northeast corner of section 27, township 25; 
| range 8, a point established by Mr. J. E. Ross, D.L.S., and was carried by triangula- 
| tion across to the east side of Seymour Arm, where all the work lay. From Seymour 
; Arm the survey was carried as far east as was expedient and the remainder of the 
work in that district was completed from Anstey Arm and Hunakwa lake. 
| During the early part of the work and from the latter part of September to the 
_middle of November, when we left Shuswap lake, there was scarcely a day without 
rain and frequently the rain lasted all day. The thick underbrush was always wet 
so that it was almost as disagreeable on a fine day as on a rainy one. During J uly,. 
August and the early part of September, the weather was exceptionally good. Con- 
siderable time was necessarily lost in going to and from work, since much of the land 
| surveyed lay at some distance from the shore, and owing to the rugged nature of the 
| country it was a slow and difficult undertaking to pack a camp outfit to a convenient 
_ place. 
| The land rises generally from the shore of Shuswap lake from two to eight 
| hundred feet, with steep rocky slopes of which very little is suited for agriculture. 
| Back of this there is generally a gently rolling bench or series of benches extending 
| to the foot of the mountains. At the north end of Anstey Arm is a level tract of 
| land about a mile in width extending to Hunakwa lake; this lake is about three 
| miles long and half a mile wide. There are numerous small creeks, Anstey creek 
being the largest. During high water it may be used for bringing down logs, and 
from its rapids and falls considerable power might be developed. 
By far the most valuable of the resources is the lumber, though much of this 
part has been swept by fires in recent years. Most of the valuable timber has already 
been disposed of, and, outside of the timber berths, the good timber is scattered and 
difficult to get out. No minerals of value have been discovered, but the country has 
not been thoroughly prospected. Fish are plentiful, but they are more of a sporting 
than a financial asset. Game is scarce, a bear, a deer, and a few grouse being all that 
Were seen in the district, though signs of bears and deer were frequently noticed. 

So far no attempts at cultivation have been made with the exception of small 
gardens, indifferently cared for, but the results, considering the work done, were 
promising. A few miles to the north, the common varieties of garden produce 
have been tried with excellent results. At the head of Seymour Arm a large tract of 
land is being planted with fruit trees, but what success will attend this industry 
remains to be seen. Early frosts, especially on the higher levels, is the greatest 
danger that threatens them. Irrigation is not considered necessary, and, judging 
from the past season, the rainfall is sufficient for all purposes. Small wild fruit grows 
abundantly wherever a chance is afforded, and there is no doubt that all small fruits 
would yield well. The swamp land can be drained and used for grain, hay and 
garden produce. 

The quality of the land is very variable. There is a great deal of land in the 
territory surveyed that is useless from an agricultural standpoint largely on account 
ef the rock and steep slopes, but it was necessary to survey it to take in what was 
good. The prevailing soil is a sandy loam with a gravel or gravelly loam subsoil. 
The swamps are generally of rich black loam, at present wet but easily drained. 

On the completion of the work in the Shuswap district I moved to township 25, 
range 20, west of the fifth meridian, about fifteen miles southeast from Golden. This 
part is easily reached by a wagon road following up the Columbia valley from Golden 
to Fort Steele. The Kootenay Central railway is graded out about fifteen miles from 
Golden but only about a mile of track has been laid yet, 

During the time we were working in this district, the trees were heavily laden 
with snow. This, with from one to two feet of snow on the ground, made fair 
progress impossible. Most of the work lay on the bench land whiere there is a thick 


growth of trees, the more open land in the bottom having been previously surveyed. 
The snoy in the bottom was about six or seven inches deep. 

The land rises from the river-flat with a very gentle slope which extends back 
varying distances to the foot of the steep slope leading to the upper bench land. 
Most of this lower land is good and has already been taken up. The upper bénch 
extends in a gentle slope or a series of benches to the steep, rocky sides of the moun- 
tains. The steep slope leading from the lower to the upper bench land is useless for 
agricultural purposes. So far as soil is concerned much of the upper land is good. 
It is generally clay loam, sometimes with sandy or gravelly subsoil, and is suitable 
for grain or fruit. 

In this township there is some good timber, chiefly fir, but here as in the Shuswap 
district the best has been disposed of and what remains is very difficult to get out. 
No mineral discoveries have been made, at least no mines are at present being 
worked. 

The township is intersected by numerous small creeks some of which are being 
used to irrigate the lower land and small areas of the upper land. Irrigation will 
have to depend almost entirely on the rainfall, which I believe is not sufficient for 
requirements. 

In the settled parts, a number of apple trees have been planted, but have not 
given satisfactory results, many of them having died. The apples that I saw, 
which were grown in the district, were small but of good quality. It is doubtful if 
the upper benches will be suitable for fruit owing to the early frosts. Small fruits 
of all kinds give very large returns and are easily grown. From experience it would 
seem that on these, rather than on apples, the settlers will have to depend. Alfalfa 
has been grown and yields well. 

Game is scarce, nothing but grouse being seen, though brown bears and grizzlies, 
dleer, sheep and goats are reported to be fairly plentiful on the higher lands. Nearly 
all fur-bearing animals are becomin gscarce in the railway belt. 


MABEL LAKE, SHUSWAP RIVER, DEEP CREEK, GOLD RIVER, 
BUSH LAKE, COLUMBIA RIVER, NEAR GOLDEN, 


Report by N. C. Stewart, D.L.S., 1912. 


Sirn,—I have the honour to submit the following report of my season’s operations 
in the railway belt of the province of British Columbia. 

I left Enderby on May 14, 1912, for my first work in township 18, range 7, west of 
the sixth meridian. The wagon road between -Enderby and Mabel lake runs through 
this township. This road has been widened out and graded during the past season, 
and is now in good shape, but the soil through which it passes is a heavy clay, which 
makes it very muddy and sticky after a rain. Owing to the numerous logging 
operations carried on in this vicinity and on Mabel lake, and to the large number of 
settlers along Shuswap river, this road is very much used. A branch road, built by 
the settlers, which leaves the main road about seven miles from Enderby, enabled me 
to bring my supplies to section 30 with wagons. ; 

I completed the surveys of four sections in the northwest part of the township. 
A few small benches of good land were found, and the hillsides were covered with 
grass, making them good for grazing purposes. The soil is a light sandy loam, with 


a gravel and drift-rock subsoil. The timber has been nearly all burnt off, but a few 


large fir and bull pine remain. The upper benches in this valley have been culti- 
vated very little, but some good results have been obtained, especially in the raising 
of vegetables, hay, grain and small fruits. The climate during May and June was 
all that eould be desired, warm days with cool nights but no frost, and only a few 
days of rain, 
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I ran two miles of line on the east boundaries of sections 6 and 7 in township 
19, range 7, but found only rugged and worthless mountain tops, from which the 
timber had all been burnt. 

On June 4, I moved across Shuswap river to the northwest quarter of section 23, 
township 18, range 8. A branch road was being built from the Mabel lake road to 
Trinity valley, a bridge having been erected over Shuswap river on the east boundary 
of section 22. This road was completed in the fall. The soil along the river is a 
rich clay loam, which produces hay, grain, vegetables and fruits in abundance. On 
the benches along Trinity creek a light sandy loam with a gravel subsoil was found. 
No one has tried to cultivate these benches up to date. The country west of Trinity 
creek is covered by some marketable timber, but to the east of this creek a bush fire 
occurred during the previous summer which destroyed most of the timber. Trinity 
creek has several high waterfalls which might be used for power sites, if the water 
supply was sufficient in the dry season. More rain falls along Trinity creek than on 
the north side of Shuswap river. 

Game is plentiful in this neighbourhood; black bears, deer and blue and willow 
grouse were frequently seen. 

On June 15 we took the train at Enderby for Field, where we camped in one of 
the most picturesque spots in the Rockies, on the northern slope of Cathedral moun- 
tain, and in direct line with the famous Yoho valley. My work here consisted chiefly 
in retracements and making ties to the Canadian Pacific railway survey. 

The only industry in this part is mining. The Monarch mine is situated on 
Mt. Stephen, in a very romantic locality. About twenty men were employed, and 
the mine was said to be paying dividends. The ore is silver-lead. 

The old grade of the Canadian Pacific railway has been made into a wagon road, 
thus affording a means of travel from Field to Hector, and a good road has been 
constructed from Field up the Yoho valley for the use of tourists. We had excellent 
weather during our two weeks’ stay. We returned to Moberly on July 1 and com- 
menced regular subdivision work in township 28, range 22, west of the fifth meridian. 
The soil in this township is a sandy loam, with a clay loam subsoil in many places, 
which should produce hay, grain, small fruits and vegetables. The land of a similar 
nature which has been cultivated around Golden produces good crops. A_ hill 
between 200 and 300 feet high is found along Columbia river; back of this hill is a 
more or less rolling bench land which varies from about a mile in width at the south 
boundary of the township to over five miles at the north. East of this bench rise the 
tugged slopes of Moberly peak and the mountains to the north of it. Practically all 
the trees have been burnt, and a thick second growth covers the fallen timber, making 
travelling and clearing difficult. A road has been built from Golden to Blaeberry 
‘river, a distance of nine miles, and a branch road was built by the squatters from 
Moberly to section 11. <A trail from Moberly up Blaeberry river is utilized by the 
trappers and settlers along that stream. The farmers along Columbia river are very 
prosperous, mixed farming being found to be the most suitable for this region. The 
meadows along Columbia river afford a supply of hay for feeding the stock during 
the long winter. Quite a few trappers still operate in this district, and large game 
‘such as bears (black and grizzly), moose, deer, caribou, goats, coyotes and cougar are 
plentiful; rabbits, grouse and ducks are fairly numerous. Good fishing is to be had 
at places along Columbia river, especially at the mouths of the clear-water streams 
from the Selkirks. Much rainy weather was encountered during July and August. 
A large forest fire occurred in this township and those to the northwest in June, and 
another large fire destroyed much valuable timber south of Golden. I, completed the 
survey of all land suitable for agriculture in this township east of Columbia river 
on August 10. 

Leaving Beavermouth on August 12, in three heavily loaded canoes, we drifted 
down to the mouth of Gold river in township 32, range 26, west of the fifth meridian, 
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in about six hours. At the mouth of this river a large flat was found composed of 
large marshes from which hay could be cut and which were subject to overflow from 
Columbia and Gold rivers. Around the marshes, large timber, chiefly spruce, was 
found. Gold river has its source in some of the highest and most picturesque peaks 
of the Selkivk range, and the melting of the numerous glaciers in these mountains 
on a hot day causes the water to rise at the rate of about a foot an hour, and the cool 
nights following cause it to subside almost as rapidly. 

On August 28, we moved camp to Bush lake by going up Bush river to the creek 
and thence to the lake. Here we completed two miles of the belt limit. The country 
around this lake is all heavily timbered. The land in this township is not very suit- 
able for agricultural purposes, but the wild hay will be valuable when logging opera- 
tions commence on the numerous timber berths in this territory. The proximity of 
the glaciers has a bad effect on the climate, and we had very wet weather during our 
stay on the lake. 

Bush lake is at present an ideal spot for a sportsman. ‘There were hundreds of 
ducks and geese there and its waters were full of rainbow trout. Fur-bearing animals 
such as beaver, mink, marten, and skunks are plentiful. Two black bears were seen, 
and the tracks of numerous caribou and goats are to be found on the mountains. 
Combining this with the fine scenery, the unsurpassed mountains and the ease of 
canoe travel, I believe one could not find a better place for an outing. 

We left Bush lake on September 6, and proceeded up Columbia river to section 
17, township 31, range 25, west of the fifth meridian. At two large bends in the 
river there, I found some land which is suitable for agricultural purposes, although 
the area of this land is not very great. The soil is a sandy loam with a clay loam 
subsoil. I examined part of this township to the northeast of Columbia river and 
though I found no more land suitable for farming, I did find some excellent timber 
consisting of large fir, pine, cedar, spruce and \balsam. Numerous grouse and ducks 
were seen, and I might also mention the presence of mosquitoes. 

On September 11, with one canoe, I left for Beavermouth, Mr. Johnston follow- 
ing next day with the crew and outfit. We left that place and arrived in Rogers 
Pass on the 138th, 

The survey of the townsite of Rogers Pass was completed on September 21, after 
which we returned to the Enderby district to complete the surveys there before the 
snow came. Our work in township 17, range 10, west of the sixth meridian, was 
reached by wagon from Armstrong. This work was chiefly retracement. The pro- 
ductiveness of the soil in this neighbourhood is shown by the prosperity of the 
farmers who all have good homes, large barns, fine horses, cattle, sheep, etc. The 
orchards produce more fruit than can be taken care of, and many acres of potatoes 
have been left until spring for harvesting owing to an over supply. The growing of 
celery is becoming a specialty with some of the farmers. 

From this township we proceeded by wagon to Deep creek valley where we found 
a very prosperous community engaged in mixed farming. The land subdivided in 
township 19, range 9, is all on the west side of the valley. The country had all been 
burnt over several years ago and a very dense second growth has sprung up. The 
soil in the bottom lands is a clay loam and on the benches and side-hills it is a sandy 
loam with numerous rock outcrops. The settlers are very optimistic about the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil in this valley. As the altitude is cossiderably higher than at 
Armstrong very little fruit growing has been attempted; however, it has been shown 
that the hardier fruits can be grown. Snow fell on October 19, and all the month 
was very wet. Willow grouse were very plentiful. 

On October 24, I again moved to township 18, range 8, and surveyed the north 
boundary of section 14, after which we went to township 20, range 8, where we made 
surveys in sections 15 and 22. A few small benches of fairly good land were found, — 
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the soil being of a light sandy loam suitable for growing fruit and vegetables. The 


fruit farmers in this district are very prosperous. 

The towns of Enderby, Armstrong and Salmon Arm are in a flourishing state 
owing Chiefly to the farming and lumbering industries. The prospect of the coming 
of the Canadian Northern railway into Armstrong has enlivened that town con- 
siderably, and the completion of the road will no doubt advance the prosperity of the 
settlers since it will give them another outlet for their produce. The lack of sufficient 
transportation is at present the principal drawback to this neighbourhood. 

We moved again to the vicinity of Golden to traverse part of Columbia river 
in townships 28 and 29, range 23, west of the fifth meridian. This work was made 
very easy by the low water. In these townships the Columbia is broken into 
numerous channels, and the islands are all timbered with spruce, jackpine, balsam 
and cypress. The large timber was logged off several years ago. The soil on the 
islands is a sandy loam with a clay loam subsoil and therefore should be suitable for 
agricultural purposes. I also surveyed some of the bench land in township 29, range 
22, and township 29, range 28. This bench is a continuation of the bench land of 
township 28, range 22, and extends from Blaeberry river to Waitabit creek, a distance 
of about six miles, and averages about one and a half miles in width. The soil is a 
light sandy loam with a gravel subsoil and should produce good results when culti- 
vated. The timber has all been killed by fire, the most recent fire having been started 
last spring. Numerous settlers are trying to locate on this land, which shows that 
it appears suitable for farming. 

On December 4, I decided to disband the party on account of the depth of the 
snow and the dangerous condition of the river for canoeing. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TOWNSHIPS. - 


Tp. 23, R. 18, W. 5th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sec. 14, NW. 4—Rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to 500 feet 
above; red clay loam, very stony; poplar, willow and jackpine with scattered large fir: 
would make pasture land. 

SW. 4.—Fractional + section, mostly bottom land rising from the Columbia river 
to 100 feet above; red loam with much gravel in places; poplar, willow, birch, spruce 
and fir; good agricultural land, especially near the river. 

Sec. 21, NE. 4.—Fractional 4 section, bottom land rising from the Columbia 


river to 50 feet above; red clay loam with some gravel and a great deal of lime in 


some places; small poplar, birch and willow; good agricultural land. 

Src. 22, NW. i, NE. 4, SE. 41.—Rolling bench land rising to 800 feet above the 
valley; red clay loam, very stony in places; poplar and jackpine with scattered large 
fir; of no agricultural value; the land is very dry, and there’ is only one small stream: 
flowing through the section. 

SW. +.—Bottom land rising to bench land 350 feet above the river; bench land 
very rough and stony, bottom land rising to 100 feet above the Columbia river; red 
clay loam, very stony; poplar and spruce with much fir up to 10 inches diameter; 
poor agricultural land. 

Sec. 23, SW. +.—Bench land 400 to 800 feet above the river; red clay loam; 
poplar, willow, spruce with some fir up to 18 inches diameter; of no value except for 
pasture; 4+ section is very badly broken along the west side, and is very dry. 

Sec. 28, NW 4.—Rough high land rising steeply from the river; red loam, very 
stony; poplar, birch, jackpine and fir; of no agricultural value unless for pasture. 

SE. 4+.—West half is taken, the remainder is very rough, broken high land rising 
from the bottom land; red sandy clay loam; jackpine and small fir with scattered 
large jackpine; of no use except for pasture. 

Src. 32, NE. 4, SW. 4.—Fractional + section, bottom land rising to very rough 
high land; bottom land rising to 75 feet above the Columbia river, a narrow strip 
by edge of sloughs; red loam; poplar, spruce and fir; very good agricultural land; 
high land would make pasture land. 


Tp. 24, R.18, W. 5th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sec. 1, NW. 1— Bottom land rising to 120 feet above the Columbia river; frac- 


tional + section; loam with some gravel; small poplar, birch, fir and jackpine; good 
agricultural land. 

NE. 1—Bottom land rising to bench land 375 feet above the Columbia river; 
bench land rough and stony, with scattered large fir up to 1 ft. diameter; land of 
very little value; bottom land rising from the Columbia river to 100 feet above; red 
loam; poplar, willow and small fir; good agricultural land; the southwest part of 
4 section is cut off by sloughs. 

Src. 6, NW. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land, 100 feet to 400 feet above the 


A 


~ Columbia river; red sandy loam with much stone; poplar, willow, jackpine and small 


fir; some good agricultural land on the benches (with scattered large fir). 


SW. i.—Bottom land rising to 150 feet above the river; black loam covered with 
gravel; overgrown with poplar and willow brush; some good land near the river, but 
most of } section is too stony to be of much value. 
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SE. +.—Bottom land rising to high land; high land very steep and of no agricul- 
tural value; bottom land rising from the Columbia river to 100 feet above; black loam 
with much gravel; overgrown with poplar and willow. There is a small area of good 
land close to the river. 

Sec. 7, SW. 2—Rolling bench land 3800 to 700 feet above the valley; red clay 
loam with a good deal of stone; poplar, willow, small fir and jackpine, with scattered 
large fir; some good agricultural land. 

SE i—Bench land rising to high land; very rough and stony; willow, poplar 
and jackpine; of no agricultural value unless a small area along the west side. 


Tps. 23 and 24, R. 18, W. 5th Mer. (@. H. Taggari, D.L.S., 1911. 


These townships are reached from the town of Golden, on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, by a splendid wagon road which traverses the valley, follow- 
ing the right bank of the Columbia river. It may also be reached by steamers 
which ply up and down the Columbia river during the navigation season. Within 
a year it is expected that the Kootenay Central branch of the Canadian Pacifie rail- 
way will be in operation between Golden and Spillimacheen. In all the sections sur- 


veyed, patches of good bench lands can be found. The soil on these benches is chiefly - 


sandy or clay loam, and is suitable for almost any crops of vegetables and small 
fruits. Fruit growing on the benches is yet experimental, that is, as far as the 
larger varieties are concerned. These benches are. mostly covered with jack pine, 
poplar and small fir and spruée of no commercial value. In some cases these lands 
are comprised within timber berths, on which the timber has been cut. Irrigation 
may become necessary to obtain the best results on these lands, but the supply of 
water from the numerous mountain streams flowing into the Columbia river will be 
ample. Of the lands on the left side of the river the same cannot be said. Here it 
is claimed that irrigation is necessary for results, and the supply of water is very 
limited, as there are few streams flowing on this side. Fuel is plentiful everywhere 
in the valley. No summer frosts occur. No minerals, water-powers nor stone- 


quarries exist. Deer, mountain goats and grouse are to be found in close proximity 
to these lands. 


Tp. 23, R. 19, W. 5th Mer. J. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. ‘ 


Src. 23, NIX 4, SE, 4+—Rolling bench land about 800 feet above the Columbia 
river; red clay loam; poplar and jackpine with scattered fir; would make good agri- 
cultural land if not too dry; there are some small ponds and meadows, but no running 
wat'r, and the land could not be irrigated. 


Tp. 24, R. 19, W. 5th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sec. 4, NW. 4, SW. 41, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land about 800 feet above the 
Columbia river; red clay loam; poplar and jackpine with scattered fir; would make 
good agricultural land if not too dry; there are some small ponds and meadows, but 
“no running water, and the land could not be irrigated. 

Src. 10, NE. 1.—Fractional 4 section, bottom land rising to bench land 400 feet 


above the Columbia river; soil, red clay loam, stony on hillsides; poplar, willow and 


birch; there is a small area of good land along the bank of the slough. 

Sec. 11, NW. 4+, NE. 4.—Bottom land and bench land; bench Jand rises to 600 
feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam; poplar, willow and scattered large fir; 
bottom land rises to 100 feet above the river and covers a small area in southwest 
corner of northeast + and southeast corner of northwest 1; it is very stony and of 
very little agricultural value. 

SW. 31, SE. 4.—Fractional 1 sections. Bottom land rising gently from the 
Columbia river to 100 feet above; black loam with much gravel and stone; poplar, 
birch and willow; poor agricultural land. 
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| Sec. 12, NW. i.—Rolling bench land 350 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam; small poplar, fir and jackpine, with scattered large fir; most of 3 sec- 
| tion would make good agricultural land. 

SW. 4, SE. +.—Rough bench land rising to 720 feet above the Columbia river; 
} red, sandy loam, much of it very stony; small poplar, willow, jackpine and fir, with 
scattered large fir along hillsides; would make pasture land. 

NE. 4.—Rough bench land rising to high land, 750 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; red sandy loam, much of it very stony; poplar, willow and jackpine; 
land is of no agricultural value. 

Sec. 18, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land 600 feet and upwards above the 
Columbia river; red clay loam, stony in places; poplar, willow and jackpine with 
| scattered large fir; some good agricultural land on west side. 

Sec. 14, NW. 4, NE. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, 600 feet above the 
Columbia river and up; red clay loam, very stony in many places; poplar, birch, 
willow and jackpine; of no agricultural value. = 

SW. 4, SE. +.—Rolling bench land 400 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red 
clay loam, stony in places; poplar, willow and jackpine, with scattered fir; SE. 4 
section is rough, would make pasture land; SW. i is not rough, good agricultural 
land. 

Sec. 15, NW. 1.—Bench land 300 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam, stony in places; poplar, willow and jackpine, with much good fir to north; very 
rough, and of no agricultural value. 

SW. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land 350 feet above the Columbia river; 
bottom land rises to 100 feet above the river; red clay loam, rather stony in places; 
poplar, birch and willow; good agricultural land, especially. near the river. 

NE. +.—Bench land rising to high land; red clay loam, very stony to the north 
and east; poplar, willow, jackpine and spruce with scattered large fir; some benches 
would make good agricultural land. 

. Sk. 7.—Bench land rising from the Columbia river to 600 feet above; red clay 
loam; jackpine, poplar and willow with a few scattered large fir; there are some good 
agricultural benches, but most of + section is badly broken. 

Src. 16, NE. 4—Bottom land rising to bench land, 500 feet above the Columbia 
river; red clay loam, very stony in flats; jackpine, fir, poplar and willow; 3 section 
ig very little use for anything but pasture land. 

Sec. 17, NW. 3.—Bottom land rising to 150 feet above the Columbia river; red 
loam; poplar, willow and birch; good agricultural land; 4 section is nearly all river 
and slough, but there is a small piece of good land in southwest corner. 

Sec. 18, NE. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land, bench land of no value 
excerpt ior pasture; bottom land rising to 150 feet above the Columbia river: red 
lopm; poplar, willow and birch; good agricultural land; northeast corner of + section 
is broken by slough. 

SEc.. 18, NW. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 17, SW. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 8, SE. 4, NW. 4, NE. 4; 
Sec. 9, NW. 4, SW. i, SE. 4; Sec. 8, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 3, SE. 4; Src. 4, NE. 4.— 
Rough bench land rising from the Columbia to 1,000 feet above; red clay loam, stony 
in places; small poplar, willow, jackpine, spruce and fir; most of the land is too rough 
for crops, but it would make good pasture land; there is very little water throughout 
this district, and it could not be irrigated. 

Sec. 19, SW. 4, Sec. 18, NE. 4, West of Columbia river.—Fractional } sections, 
bottom land rising to bench land 500 feet above the Columbia river; bench land very 
rough, of no use except for pasture; bottom land rising 150 feet above the Columbia 
river; red loam; poplar, willow and birch; good agricultural land. 

Sxec. 19, SW. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land; 150 feet above the Columbia 
river, elevation of bottom land; red loam; poplar and willow, with some large spruce 
along edge of swamp; there is about 80 acres of good agricultural land in { section. 
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NW. 4, SE. 4.—Fractional } sections. A few acres of good bottom land in the 
southwest corner of each, rising from the Columbia river to 50 feet above; red loam; 
poplar and willow, with some large spruce; would make good agricultural land. 

Sec. 20, NW. 4+.—Bottom land rising to bench land 600 feet above the Columbia 
river; the river cuts off southwest corner of + section; sandy loam covered with 
poplar, willow and birch. There is a small strip of good land along the river bank. 

NE. 1.—Bottom land rising to bench land, about 750 feet above the Columbia 
river; red sandy loam; poplar, birch, willow and jackpine; a few acres of good bottom 
land in the south west corner rising to 100 feet above the river, and a small bench of 
vood land above hill; remainder too rough for anything but pasture land. 

Src. 21, NW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, elevation 400 feet above the 
Columbia river and up; red sandy loam; poplar, willow and jackpine: only a small 
part of any agricultural value. 

SW. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land; red clay loam; poplar, willow, birch 
and jackpine; some good agricultural land rising to 100 feet above the Columbia 
river in southwest corner; remainder too rough for anything but pasture. 

SE. 4.—Bench land running to high land, elevation 500 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; red sandy loam, stony to north; poplar, willow and jackpine, some large 
tir along east side; about half of 4 section would make good agricultural land. 

Sec. 22, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, 500 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; red clay loam, very stony; fir, poplar and willow, some large fir of 
market value; land of no agricultural value. 

Sec. 29, NW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, elevation from 600 feet above 
the Columbia river and up; red loam; poplar, birch, jackpine and fir; would make 
good grazing land, and some benches would make good agricultural land; a good 
stream through +} section. 

SW. 4.—Rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to 800 feet above; 
red sandy loam, stony on hillsides; poplar, birch, willow and jackpine, with a few 
large fir; most of 4 section is too rough except for pasture, but there is a small bench 
of good land above hills. 

SE. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, elevation of good land about 750 feet 
above Columbia river; red clay loam; jackpine, poplar and willow brush; about 20 
acres good agricultural land in southwest corner. 

Sec. 30, NW. 4.—Bottom land and bench land, southwest corner cut off by 
slough; red clay loam, stony on hillside; poplar, willow, fir and jackpine of no market 
value; a strip of good bottom land rising from the river to 100 feet above; bench land 
no use except for pasture. 


NE. 4——Rough bench land rising from the river to an elevation of 750 feet 


above the Columbia river; red clay loam; small poplar, fir and jackpine; of very little 


value unless for pasture. 

Src. 31, NW. 4.—Bench land 600 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam or white clay in swamps, very stony to north; cedar, spruce, fir, jackpine and 
poplar of no market value; most of 4 section would make good agricultural land if 
drained 

SW. 4—Rough bench land rising to 800 feet above the Columbia river; sandy 
loam ,rather stony in southwest part; jackpine, fir and poplar of no market value; 
southwest corner 1s very rough, remainder good agricultural land. 

NE. 4.—Bench land rising to high land 750 feet above the Columbia river and 
up; sandy clay in places and white clay to west, very stony to northeast; poplar, 
birch, jackpine and cedar of no market value; much cedar swamp to west; good agri- 
eultural land if drained. 

SE. 3.—Bench land 600 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red sandy clay, 
very stony in northeast corner; jackpine, fir and poplar of no market value; good 
agricultural land with a good stream through 1 section. 
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Sec. 82, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, 750 feet above the Columbia 


| tco rough for crops, but southeast part would make good grazing land; a good stream 
| through + section. 


T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S. 1909.—Sections 14, 15, 16, 30 and 31 all le on the 
| benches where farming operations are as yet in the experimental stage. While 
'most of the land is a clay loam, inclined in places to be gravelly, we encoun- 
| tered several large hay sloughs and swamps where the soil consisted of a rich 
| black loam admirably suited for farming. The sloughs and swamps can, in 
nearly every case, be easily drained. The remainder would make good graz- 
ing land. No doubt the future of this bench land will depend on the severity 
-of its summer frosts. These vary with different seasons. As yet there has 
been little activity in cultivating these benches. In the swamps there is a limited 
amount of merchantable timber consisting of cedar, spruce and hemlock, with some 
fir. The creek valley also contain limited quantities of the same timber. The pre- 
vailing wood, however, consists of small jackpine, birch, spruce and brush. Generally 
speaking, the land is easily cleared. During our surveys we noticed where small 
_ patches of vegetables had been planted by someone desiring to test the producing 
| power of the soil and the effects of the summer frosts. It was evident, however, that 
this experiment had not received as much attention during the growth of the vege- 
tables as would have been advisable. This tends to show, however, that attention is 
being drawn to these benches which offer broad opportunities to settlers if the 
climatic conditions are favourable. During some seasons irrigation is necessary in 
this district. In most places plenty of water is easily available from the mountain 
streams. A first-class wagon road from Golden up the valley to the Windermere 
district is a great advantage to the settlers, while Columbia river is navigable from 
Golden to Windermere, and freight and passenger steamers run tri-weekly between 
the two places. A railway up the right bank of the river is now under construction. 
Employment in the lumber woods along the river is obtainable during the entire 
year, while a large modern lumber mill at Golden also gives considerable work. 


Tp. 25, R. 19, W. 5th Mer. /. P. Bridgland, D.LS., 1908. 


Sec. 6, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land 700 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; red clay loam, stony in places; jackpine and poplar, some cedar swamp: 
some good land along south and west, but northeast 4 of 1 section is useless. 


Tp. 24, R. 20, W. 5th Mer. WV. P. Bridgland, D.LS., 1908. 


Sec. 26, NW. 1, NE. 1.—Bottom land rising to very rough bench land, bench 
land of no agricultural value; bottom land rises to 100 feet above the Columbia river; 
red loam; poplar, birch and willow; good agricultural land; about 4 of northeast 4 
is cut off by a slough. 

Sec. 25, SW. 3; Sec. 24, NE. i—Fractional + sections, broken by swamps; 
bottom land rising to very rough bench land; bottom land rises from the Columbia 
river to 100 feet above; red loam; poplar, birch and willow,: with some large spruce 
at edge of swamp; good agricultural land. 

Sec. 33, NE. 4,5E. 4; Smo 84, NW. 2, SW. 4,-SE. 4; Sec. 27, NE. 4; Sec.. 26, 
NW. 4, SW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 25, SW. 4; Sec. 28, NW. 4, Suc. 24, NW. 4, SW. 2, 
NE. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 18, NE. +—Rough high land rising from the Columbia river to 
1,000 feet above; red loam, stony in places; small jackpine, poplar and willow brush, 
with some spruce and small fir, scattered large fir; land is all very badly broken, and 
most of it is too rough for crops, but it would make pasture land; there is very little 
water through this section, and the land cannot be irrigated. There is a narrow strip 
of good bottom land between the base of the hills and the river. NW. } and SW. +4 
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of Section 384, NW. 4 and NE. } of Section 26, SW. + of Section 25, and NE. of 


4 4 
Section 24 are fractional 4 sections broken by the Columbia river sloughs. 

Src. 84, SE. 4.—Fractional } section.» Bottom land rising to bench land, bottom 
land rises to 100 feet above the Columbia river; all covered with poplar, birch and 
willow; bench land very rough; bottom land red loam; some large spruce at edge of 
slough; good agricultural land. 

Sec. 35, SW. +.—Fractional + section—A small area of good bottom lard in 
southwest corner rising to 100 feet above the Columbia river; poplar, willow and 
alder; good agricultural land. 

Sec. 36, NW. 4.—Very rough bench land rising to 700 feet above the Columbia 
river; red sandy loam, stony on hillside; poplar, birch and willow; would make good 
pasture land. 

NE. 4+.—Bench land 600 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; red sandy loam; 
timber nearly all jackpine, with some cedar swamp to:the north; most of 4 section 
slopes gently to south; plenty of water; would make good land. 


Tp. 25, R. 20, W. 5th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.LS., 1908. 


Sec. 1, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land 400 to 700 feet above the Columbia 
river; red clay loam, very stony in many places; mostly jackpine and small fir; most 
of the ground is too rough or stony for cultivation; there is a good stream through 
both 4 sections; would make good grazing land. 

SE, i.—Bench land 600 to 800 feet ‘above the Columbia river; red clay loam with 
much stone in places, particularly to the northeast; jackpine with some poplar and 
fir; some good agricultural land in section; whole 1 section slopes gently to the 
southwest. 

Sec. 2, NW. 4.—Southwest corner of +4 section taken, remainder bench 
land, very rough, rising from 100 to 600 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam; poplar and jackpine and small fir; land of no agricultural value, would do for 
2razing. 

NE. 4+.—Rolling bench land 400 to 600 feet above the Columbia river; red~clay 
loam mixed with gravel, stony in places; thick fir and jackpine, scattered large fir; 
some good agricultural land in } section; there is a small stream along the west 
side. 

Sec. 10, NE. 3.—Rolling bench land 500 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; 
red sandy loam, very stony; poplar and jackpine; + section is badly broken, and of 
very little agricultural value. 

Seo. 11, NW. 31.—Rolling bench land 600 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam, very stony to the northeast; poplar, jackpine and willow; poor agri- 
cultural land, but would make pasture land. 

S.W. 1—Bench land 400 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam, 
stony in places; poplar, willow, small fir and jackpine; some good agricultural land, 
especially on the east side. 

SE. +—Bench land rising to high land 600 to 900 feet above Columbia river; 
red sandy loam mixed with gravel, stony in places; small fir and jackpine, with some 
poplar and birch; eae fair agricultural land in southeast corner. 

Szo. 15, NW. i, SE. +.—Bench land rising to high land, 600 feet above Cette 
bia river and up; red clay Taaen with gravel; poplar, birch, jackpine and fir; much of 
the ground is rough, but there is some good agricultural land. 

SW. ¢.—Rolling bench land 500 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
Joam; poplar and jackpine, with some small spruce and fir; good agricultural land; 
rather rough along the east boundary, 

Seo. 16, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land 300 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam with gravel; jackpine and poplar with some small fir and birch; some 
good agricultural land. 
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NW. i, SW. 1.—Rolling bench land rising from the Columbia river to about 
600 feet above; red clay loam; poplar and jackpine, with some small spruce and fir: 
-the southwest half of each is badly broken; some good agricultural land in the north- 
east portions, especially in the southwest + section. 

Src. 17, NE. +.—South half of 4 section is taken; north half very rough bench 
dand rising from the Columbia river to 600 feet above; red clay loam; poplar and 
willow; of very little agricultural value. 

Sec. 18, SW. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 7, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 8, NW. 3; Sec. 5, NW. 
By NE. 4, SE. 3; Sec. 4, NW. 4, SW. +, SE. 4+—Rough high ad pe to 800 feet 
above the Columbia river; red clay loam, much of it very stony, with rock outerops 
| on the ridges; principally old brule overgrown with jackpine, poplar and _ willow. 
There is some large fir, chiefly in Section 5, but all the good. timber near the river 
has been taken off. There are a few small benches of good land, but nearly all of it 
is too rough for anything but pasture land. In the southeast 4+ of Section 18 there 
is a small area of bottom land, cedar swamp with some large spruce, which would 
make good land. 
| Src. 19, NE. +.—WVery rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to an 
‘clevation of 600 feet above; sandy clay loam; jackpine, fir, poplar and bireh; would 
make pasture land. 

Sec, 20, NW. 4.—Rough bench land rising from near the Columbia river to 600 
feet above; red clay loam, stony in places; poplar, birch, willow, jackpine and small 
fir; rather rough for anything but grazing. 
| SW. i.—Fractional + section.—The west half is taken, remainder is either swamp 
or steep hillside, and of no agricultural value except for grazing land, | 

NE. +.—Rolling bench land 600 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red and 
black loam mixed with clay, stony in places; jackpine, birch and poplar; rock out- 
crops show on some of the ridges, but some of the benches would make good land. 

SE. 31—Rough bench land rising from near the Columbia river to 700 feet 
~ above; red clay loam, stony in places; poplar, birch, jackpine and small fir; very 

rough to southwest, and many ridges above show rock outcrops; not much good for 
agriculture, but would make grazing land. 
Sec. 21, NW. 1.—Bench land 800 to 1,200 feet above the Columbia river; red 
clay loam, rather stony, especially to west; jackpine and poplar, with some large 
spruce and fir; some good agricultural land in 7 section. 
SW. 31.—Rolling bench eave 600 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam, rather stony, with rock outcrops in places; jackpine, poplar and willow; some 
good agricultural land. 

NE. 31.—Bench land rising to high land, 1,000 feet above the Columbia river and 
‘up; red clay loam, stony in places; small fir and jackpine; land of very little value 
except for pasture. 

SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 700 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam, stony in places, especially towards the east; poplar, jackpine and small fir; 
good agricultural land. 

Src, 28, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land 900 to 1,300 feet above the 
Columbia river; red clay loam, very stony; jackpine; part of } section would make 
pasture land. 

Src. 29, NW. 4.—Bench land 800 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; red 
clay loam, stony in places; jackpine, poplar and willow, with some small spruce and 
fir; most of the + section could be cultivated. 

SW. i—Bench land 600 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam, 
stony in places; jackpine and poplar, with some small fir and spruce; much of the 
4 section would make good agricultural land; there is a beaver meadow along the 


south boundary. oP 
NE. +1—Bench land rising to high land 800 feet above the Columbia river and 


land. 

SE. +—Rolling bench land, 750 to 1,200 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam, very stony; jackpine, with some poplar and willow; would make pasture land. 

Src. 30, NWi.—Bench land 500 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam; jackpine, poplar and birch, wth scattered large fir; 4+ section is badly broken 
by Washout creek, but part of it would make good agricultural land. 

SW. 4.—Bench land 200 to 500 feet above the Columbia river; clay loam; jack- 
pine, fir, poplar and willow; very badly broken by Washout creek, and of no agri- 
cultural value. 

NE. 4.—Rolling bench land 600 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam, stony to north; jackpine, spruce, poplar and willow; would make agricultural 
land. 

SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 400 to 800 feet above the Columbia valley; red clay 
loam, stony in places; jackpine with some spruce, poplar and willow; there is some 
good agricultural and in + section. 

Sec. 31, NW. 4, NE. +.—Rough bench land rising to high land, #levation from 
900 feet above the Columbia river and up; jackpine, with some good spruce and fir; 
would make good grazing land. 

SE. 4+.—Bench land -800 to 1,200 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam, 
stony to north; small jackpine, fir and poplar; the south half might be used for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

SW. 4.—Rough bench land 700 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red sandy 
loam, very stony; thick jackpine, with some large spruce to west; would make grazing 
land. 

Sec. 32, SW. 7, SE 4.—Rough bench land rising to high land, elevation 900 to 
1,200 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam, very stony; jackpine and poplar, 
with some spruce and fir up te 18 inches diameter; would make grazing land. 


D. A. Smith, D.LS.,- 1910—This district. is at all times accessible - 


by .a good wagon road, and during the summer access may be had by 
boat. The soil is generally a clay loam, with a _ gravelly clay subsoil, 
and is suitable for farming or fruit raising, although so far the larger 
varieties of fruit have not flourished, due largely to improper cultivation, and to 
severe winters. The best of the timber has been set apart in timber berths, and out- 
side of this there i is only a thick growth of jack pine, pine, fir, cedar, poplar and birch, 
averaging’ about 7 or 8 ene in diameter. There is no natural growth of hay of 


any value, but water is fresh and clear, and found in numerous creeks, some of which. 


could be used for irrigating small areas. The lower lands in the river flat are 
flooded during high water to a depth of about 6 feet. There is no danger of summer 
frosts in the lower lands, but reports regarding the higher lands are indefinite. The 
rainfall is not sufficient, and the cultivated lands are irrigated. There is enough 
wood fuel for some time to come, and game consisting of grouse, deer, brown and 
grizzly bears, sheep and goats, is fairly plentifyl. 


Tp. 25, R. 21, W. 5th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.LS., 1908. 


Sec. 25, NW. 4.—Rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to an eleva- 
tion of 700 feet above; soil, clay loam; poplar, birch, jackpine and fir; would make 
good grazing land. 

NE. +.—Rolling bench land, elevation 400 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam; poplar and jackpine, with large fir to north; north half of 4+ section 
would make good agricultural land, but the south half is pretty rough. 

SE. 4—Rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to 500 feet above; soil 
very rocky; small poplar, birch, willow, fir and jackpine; most of 4 section is worth 
less. 
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Sec. 26, NE. 4.—Fractional 4 section very rough bench land rising from near 
the Columbia river to an elevation of 400 feet above; clay loam with gravel; poplar, 
williw, and birch, with large fir; good grazing land; almost two-thirds of 4 section 
/an slough. 

Sec. 32, NE. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 29, NE. 4; Seo. 28, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE: 4; Szc. 27, 
NW i, SW. 4; Sec. 22, NE. 4; Sno. 28, NW. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4; Src. 24, SW. 4; Suc. 
13, NW. 4, SE. 1.—Rough high land rising steeply from the Columbia river to 800 
or 1,000 feet above; red loam, very stony in most places; old brule, overgrown with 
_ small jackpine, poplar, and willow brush; there are some small benches of good agri- 
cultural land, but most of it is too rough except for pasture land. | 

Sec. 38, Nit. 4, NW. 4, West of Columbia river.—Fractional 4 section, badly 
broken by sloughs; some bottom land to west; soil, black loam, stony in places, very 
wet; large cedar and spruce; would make good hay land if drained. 
| Sec. 38, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Fractional 4 sections, badly broken up by sloughs; some 
bottom land to west; soil, black loam, stony in places, very wet; large cedar and 
spruce; would make good hay land if drained. 

Sec. 34, NW. 4.—Nearly all slough; there is about 20 acres of very rough bench 
land in northeast corner rising from slough; it is of very little value. 

NE. +.—Rough bench land rising from the slough to an elevation of 700 feet 
above the Columbia river; red loam mixed with gravel; poplar, willow, birch, spruce, 
fir and jackpine; nearly all land too rough for crops; would make grazing land; there 
is about 50 acres of slough in southwest corner. 

Sec. 35, NW. 4.—Rough bench land rising from 100 to 800 feet above the 
Columbia river; clay loam, stony towards north; small fir, jackpine, poplar, birch 
and willow; some good agricultural land in southeast, but most of it is too rough 
except for grazing; there is a good stream through the section. 

SW. 1.—Fractional quarter section, rough bench land rising from the Columbia 
river to an elevation of 500 feet above; soil good; poplar and birch with some large 
fir; + section is too rough for crops; would make grazing land. 

NE. 4+.—Rolling bench land rising from 500 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; 
soil very stony, with rock outcrops; poplar, fir and jackpine; + section of very little 
value except for grazing. 

SE. +.—Rolling bench land rising from the Columbia river to 600 feet above; 
clay loam; poplar, willow, birch, fir, spruce and jackpine; there are some strips of 
good agricultural land through section, and plenty of water. 

Sec. 86, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land rising from 800 to 1,000 feet above 
the Columbia river; red clay loam; poplar, willow, birch, jackpine and spruce, with 
much large fir; good agricultural land; slopes to south and is not badly broken. 

NW. i.—Rolling bench land rising from 600 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia 
river; clay loam, very rocky along west side; very wet and swampy to southeast; 
much large spruce and fir; part of section would make good agricultural land, the 
rest would be good for grazing. 

SW. +.—Rolling bench land, elevation 400 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam; poplar, birch, spruce and fir; most of + section good agricultural land, 
slopes principally to southwest. 


W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1910—The surface of the northeast and part of the 
northwest quarters of section 34 are steeply-sloping hillsides and benches, while 
the remainder of ‘the section is in the flood lands of Columbia river. The 
soil of the uplands is clay and stones, covered with small jackpine, poplar 
southwest corner flood lands. The remainder of the section is a rolling bench 
and a few large fir. Columbia river, the Kootenay Central railway and a 
‘wagon road crossthis section and also section 35. The surface of the south- 
west + of section 35 is for the most part steeply-sloping hillsides, and in. the 
southwest corner flood lands. The remainder of the section is a rolling bench 
somewhat rough towards the north and west. It is covered with fir, pine and birch, 
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not very good for lumber but a large amount of it is very useful for building purposes, — 
The whole of section 26, with the exception of about ten acres at the southwest corner, 
is flood lands of Columbia river, which flows from south to north through the centre 
of the section. The southwest quarter is a little more elevated than the rest of the © 
section, and is drained by a small creek which runs in a northerly direction. It is— 
surveyed as Timber Berth No. 548. The timber on this quarter section is large pine, 
spruce and cedar! The soil is a heavy clay. The north half of section 25 is a rolling 
bench broken in some parts by ravines from forty to eighty feet in depth. It is¥ 
covered with a growth of fir and jackpine of medium size. The south half is for the ~ 
most part but little elevated above the flood level of Columbia river, and where it is 
not cultivated is thickly wooded with spruce, poplar and birch, and is drained by — 
Washout creek, Section 36 is a high rolling bench sloping to the south and west, 
and except for part of the northwest quarter is covered with fir and spruce from twelve 
to eighteen inches in diameter. The southeast part of the section is in timber berth 
No. 421. The soil in this section is sand and clay, with patches of rock. There are 
two small creeks and several roads and trails made by the lumber men running: 
through the section. a 


Tp. 26, R. 21, W. Sth Mer. 1. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Src. 2, SE. 1.—Rolling bench land 800 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia yiver; 
red clay loam, becoming stony to north; poplar, birch and jackpine; good agricultural 
land in southwest part; nearly all slopes are gentle, but soil is thin on the ridges; 
there is a good stream through ; section. 

NW. i.—Rolling bench land rising to high land 700 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; red clay loam, becoming stony towards base of mountain; poplar, 
willow and jackpine; most of 4 section worthless. 

SW. i—Rolling bench land 600 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; red sandy 
clay; poplar and jackpine; the southeast part of + section is very rough, but there is 
good agricultural land on the east; there is a good stream flowing through the 
section, and a small swamp. 

Seo. 3, NE, 3.—Rolling bench land 600 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; 
sandy clay with occasional rock outcrops, and very dry; poplar and jackpine; much 
of land worthless except for pasture; it is very dry and much of it cannot be irrigated; - 
there is a meadow and a good stream in the northwest corner. 

SE. 4+.—Rolling bench land 300 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam; poplar, willow, jackpine and fir; southeast part of section too rough to be of 
any use; remainder is good agricultural land, but could not be irrigated, and soil 
seems very dry; there are some small strips of swamp along the south side. 

NW. 4.—Rolling bench land 400 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; clay loam 
with gravel; poplar and jackpine, with some large fir; some good agricultural land in 
+ section; there are several small swamps and a good stream through the north part; 
good grazing land. 

SW. 1.—Rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to 600 feet above; 
red clay loam: poplar, willow and jackpine, with some large fir on hill above river; 
most of 1 section. very rough, and could not be easily irrigated; would make good 
grazing land; about 40 acres in southwest corner is cut off by the river. 

Sec. 4, NE. 4+.—Bench land rising to 500 feet above the Columbia river; red 
sandy loam; poplar, willow and jackpine, with some large fir; 4 section has a good 
stream flowing through it, but is very badly broken;_about 40 acres in southwest 
corner is slough; most of it is too rough for anything but grazing. 

Sec. 5, NW. 4—Bottom land rising to rough bench land; bench land of no 
agricultural value; old brule overgrown with jackpine; bottom land black loam, very 
wet; large cedar and spruce; would make good hay land if drained. 
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NE. 4.—A small area of bottom land in southwest corner; black loam, very 
swampy; large spruce and cedar; would make good hay land if drained; remainder 
is all slough. 

Sec. 7, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4—Rough bench land rising to steep mountain side, 
bench land 500 to 600 ne above the Columbia river; red loam, very stony in places; 
old brule overgrown with poplar, willow and jackpine; there are some small benches 


_ but very litle area of any agricultural value; part of the northeast 4 section is cut off 


by a slough. 

Sec. 8, SW. 4+.—A small area of bottom land; black loam, very swampy; large 
spruce and cedar, with thick undergrowth of willow and alder; would make good 
land if drained; most of 1 section -is cut off by the Columbia river and slough. 

SE. +—A small area of. bottom land in northeast corner; black loam; large 
birch, poplar and willow, with some good spruce; land is very wet; good hay land if 
drained; the remainder is slough. 

NW. 4.—Bottom land, black loam with gravel in places; spruce, small poplar 
and willow; only a small portion in northeast corner not taken, that is swampy; good 
hay land. . \ 

Sec. 9, NE. 1.—Bench land rising to high land, elevation from 400 feet above 
the Columbia river and up; red clay loam in southwest, very rocky on east side; 
poplar, birch, jackpine and fir; the north and east of section is worthless, but the 


‘southwest part (about 80 acres) is very good; there is a good spring in the north- 


east corner. 

SE. 4+.—Rolling bench land from 300 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; red 
clay loam mixed with gravel; jackpine, fir, poplar and willow; it is good land, but 
seems very dry and cannot be irrigated. 

SW. :+.—Bottom land rising to bench land; bottom land about 20 acres in 
northwest corner black loam; poplar and willow, with some large spruce and cotton- 
wood; it is very wet; bench land rises to elevation of 400 feet; red sandy loam; 
poplar, willow and jackpine, with a few large fir; greater part of 4 section too rough 
except for grazing; about 45 acres of 4 section is slough.» 

Sec. 10, SE. 4—Bench land rising to high land; bench land 700 to 800 feet 
above the Columbia river; red loam mixed with gravel and becomes stony towards 
mountain; jackpine, fir and poplar, with a‘small strip of cedar swamp near base of 
mountain; there is a large slough and meadow with a good stream at southwest 
corner; most of 4+ section is worthless. 

SW. 4+.—Bench land rising to high land on north; bench land 500 to 800 feet 
above the Columbia river; sandy clay mixed with gravel; jackpine and fir, with a 


little spruce; + section is not badly broken up except near north boundary; the south 


half would make good agricultural land, and there is a good stream through the 
east side. 
Src. 16, SE. +.—Very rough bench land rising to high land 450 feet above the 


‘Columbia river and up; red clay and loam, very stony in places; small fir, jackpine 


and spruce; + section is broken by Horse Creek canyon, and is practically worthless. 

NW. i.—Rolling bench land rising to high land 250 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; red clay loam,very stony; small fir, jackpine, poplar and willow; there 
is no water on + section; would make good grazing land. 

SW. i—Rolling bench land 140 to 500 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam, a oe poplar, willow and small jackpine; most of the 4 section is very 
Beh and very stony; most of it is worthless except for grazing. 

Src. 18, NW. i1,SW. 4#.—Bench land 400 to 600 feet above the Columbia river; 
red loam; much loose stone with rock outcrops on ridges; old brule overgrown with 
poplar and willow; would make good pasture land, and some small benches would 


make good agricultural land; there is a small slough on the line between the two 


4 sections. 
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SE. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land, about 500 feet above the Columbia 
river; red loam, very stony in places; old brule overgrown with willow and poplar; 
of no agricultural value; east part of 4 section is cut off by a slough. 

Src. 19, SW. +.—Very rough bench land rising to 500 feet above the Columbia - 
river; red clay loam, stony in places; old brule covered with poplar and willow 
brush; of no agricultural value; badly broken by Canyon creek. 

Src. 20, NE. 1.—Bench land rising to 600 feet above the Columbia river; soil, : 
red clay, very stony; poplar, willow and jackpine, with a few large fir; 4 section 
slopes mainly to the west and is very rough; good grazing land. 

Src. 21, NW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, elevation 450 feet above the 
Columbia river and up; very stony; poplar, small fir, willow and jackpine; practically | 
worthless except a narrow strip along the west side, 

SW. 4.—Rolling bench land rising to high land, elevation from 350 feet above © 
the Columbia river and up; red clay loam, stony; poplar, willow and jackpine; there 
1s no water and no means of irrigation; good grazing land. 

Sec. 29, NW. 4.—Rough bench land rising to high land, elevation 600 feet above 
the Columbia river and up; red clay loam, very stony towards mountain; timber 
mostly poplar, willow and jackpine; would make good pasture land. 

East 3 of SW. 4.—Bench land rising to 400 feet above the Columbia river; soll 
stony; poplar and willow brush; very steep slopes; practicallyworthless. 

SE. 4.—Bench land. rising to high land, elevation up to 600 feet above the Colum- 
bia river; red clay loam, very stony; poplar and willow, with a few large fir in the 
southeast corner; very rough for anything but pasture land; there is a small spring 
in southeast corner. 

Sec. 31, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, 200 feet above the 
Columbia river and up; clay loam where level; poplar, willow and jackpine; most of 
4 section is too rough except for pasture land. 

SE. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, 200 feet above the Columbia river aa ‘€ 
up; very stony; poplar, willow and jackpine; west half of 4+ section is taken, and east 
“half would make pasture land. . 

“Sec. 32, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, bench land 400 feet above 
‘Columbia river; al clay loam, stony on steep slopes; poplar, willow and fir; 4+ section 
practically useless. / 


W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1910—The southwest quarter of section 8 is a 
sloping ‘hillside and bench land, the southwest corner being mostly a 
marsh. _The rest of the section -is a rolling bench, and from’ this9 
bench the land slopes steeply down to the flats of Columbia river. The 
soil is for the most part sandy clay and stones, drained by a ereek of good water 
which crosses the section diagonally. The timber on this section is mostly jackpine 
and poplar brush, with some good fir lumber along the slopes of the river bank. The” 
Kootenay Central railway and the Kootenay wagon road run through the southwest 
quarter. The south half of section 2 is a rolling bench of clay land covered with 
poplar and jackpine brush and a few scattered jackpine and spruce of medium size. — 
The north half is mostly a steep mountainside, legal subdivision 12 only being ~ 
suitable for agriculture. The northwest quarter of section 4 is a steeply-sloping hill- — 
side to the northeast while the rest of the section is almost wholly in the flats of 4 
Columbia river, which, along with the Kootenay Central railway and a wagon road 
passes through the southeast, northeast and northwest quarters. The uplands are — 
formed of a light clay soil somewhat stony and are covered with jackpine, poplar and_ 
birch bush and a few scattered large trees. There is a small stream of good water : 
‘flowing through the northeast quarter. The northeast quarter and the eastern parts 
of the northwest and southeast quarters of section 5 are but slightly elevated above 
the level of the flood lands, and are for the most part covered with a heavy growth 
of cedar, spruce and pine. The eastern side of the section is marsh and hay lands, | 
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while on the west there are steep hillsides and rolling benches cut by ravines. The 
| soil on the lowlands is clay, very stony in some parts, while the soil on the uplands 
}is sand or sandy clay and stones. There are two creeks crossing this section in an 
jeasterly direction. The uplands are poorly wooded with a growth of small jackpine 
jand windfalls. The surface of section 9 is rolling benches and steep slopes of a light 
clay soil, and in the northeast quarter very stony. A part of the southwest quarter 
falls in the flat of Columbia river and is crossed by the Kootenay Central railway 
and a wagon road. The west half is covered with a thick growth of jackpine and fir 
from four to ten inches in diameter, together with some large fir, while on the west 
the growth changes to jackpine and poplar brush. There is some good lumber and a 
large quantity of building timber on this section. The western half of section 16 is 
a rolling bench of clay, somewhat stony, while the eastern half is steeply-sloping 
hillsides and ravines. Horse creek crosses this section from east to west, running 
through a deep ravine. The eastern half of the section is covered with jackpine and 
fir from four to ten inches in diameter, while the western parts are covered with | 
sparse jackpine and poplar bush. The eastern part of section 17 is a rolling bench — 
sloping towards Columbia river on the west. Its soil is a light clay with stones, 
and is covered for the most part with pine and poplar bush. The western part of this 
section is flooded land through which Columbia river flows from south to north. The 
northeast quarter of section 30 is a hillside broken with ravines sloping to the flooded 
ands of Columbia river, which take-up the western half of the section. The uplands 
°° covered with bush and scattered spruce and fir, and have a soil of sandy clay and 
stones. The Kootenay Central railway and a wagon road run through the northeast 
quarter. ‘he-south half of the northeast quarter of section 1 slopes south and west. 
The north end is at the foot of a high, rocky mountain. The soil is clay and sand 
with stones, and is covered with a thick growth of brush, with scattered fir and 
kemlock, fourteen to eighteen inches in diameter. The southeast quarter of section 
10 is high bench land with a clay soil quite suitable for farming purposes. This 
quarter is covered with fir, spruce and cedar, chiefly along the ridge through the 
central portion. There is a small pond of good water near the southeast corner. 


Tp. 27, R. 21, W. 5th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sec. 5, NW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, 350 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; poplar, willow and jackpine; land is worthless, except a few acres in 
southeast corner. 

SW. +.—Rough bench land rising to high land 100 to 500 feet above the Colum- 
bia river; clay loam; poplar, birch and willow brush; most of 4 section too rough for 
crops; a good stream in south side. 

Sec. 6, NE. 4.—Rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to 500 feet 
above; sandy loam, rather stony; poplar, willow and jackpine; the northwest part of 
4 section is taken, and the rest is practically useless except for pasture. 

Seo. 7, NE. 4—Rolling bench land rising to 500 feet above the Columbia river; 
sandy loam with gravel; jackpine, poplar and willow; 4 section is very badly broken 
by the Kicking Horse canyon; it is very dry, and cannot be irrigated. } 

SE. 4.—Rough bench land rising to high land 200 to 600 feet above the Columbia 
river; rocky in places; fir, jackpine and poplar; the southwest part of 4 section is 
taken, and the remainder is too rough to be of use. 

Sec. 8, NE. 4.—Rough bench land rising to high land, elevation 400 feet above 
‘the Columbia river and up; clay loam; fir, jackpine and willow; of no use for crops, 
but south side would make pasture land, 

Sec. 17, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, elevation from 600 feet above 
‘the Columbia river and up; clay loam; poplar, willow, fir and jackpine; the south- 
east part of 4 section is good, but cannot be irrigated. 
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Seo. 18, NE. 1.—Rolling bench land rising to high land, elevation from 500 feet 
above the Columbia river and up; good soil; poplar, willow and jackpine; most of ~ 
4 section is good land, and there is a small creek through the south side. 

SE. 4.—Rolling bench land rising from the Kicking Horse river to an elevation 
of about 600 feet above the Columbia river; clay loam; poplar, willow, jackpine and 
fir; good farm land if not too dry; a small stream runs through the west half and 
along the eae it is badly broken by slopes to the Kicking Horse river. 4 

NW. 4.—Rolling bench land 400 to 650 feet above the Columbia river; clay loam; 
poplar, willow, birch and jackpine ; good farm land if not too dry; there is a small ¥ 

" spring at northeast corner. PS 

SW. i—Rolling bench land 300 to 400 feet above the Columbia river; clay ¥ 
loam; jackpine, fir, poplar and willow; good farm land; there is no water in + section, 
and south edge is badly broken by slopes to the Kicking Horse canyon. | 

Src. 19, NE. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, 750 feet above the Columbia 

a and up; clay loam; poplar, willow brush and soapberries; east half of 4 section 7 
ery hilly, west half nearly level; no water on + section, and cannot be ir vigetedd good 
agricultural land if not too aia @ 

SE. 4—Bench land rising to high land, 670 feet above the Columbia river and 
up; clay loam; poplar, willow, birch and jackpine; west half of 4 section is rolling © 
but not badly broken; no water on # section, and it cannot be easily irrigated;.good 
agricultural land on west if not too dry. . 

NW. 4.—Bench land 650 feet to 800 feet above the Columbia river; clay loam; 
poplar, willow brush and jackpine; + section rolling gently to south; good land, but 
no water in + section. | 

SW. 4—Rolling bench land 550 to 750 feet above the Columbia river; clay loam; 
poplar, willow brush and jackpine; slopes mostly to south; good agricultural land; 
there is a small'pond in the northeast corner and a spring in the southeast corner. 

Src. 80, NE. +.—Bench land 700 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; reddish 
clay; poplar, willow and jackpine, with some good spruce along Hospital creek, within 
Timber Berth 67; would make good pasture land. 

SE. 4+.—Bench land rising to high land on east side, 750 feet above the Columbia 
river and up; clay loam; too rough for crops, unless a narrow strip on west side 
would make pasture land; there is no water on 4 section, and it cannot be easily 
irrigated. 

NW. 4.—Bench land 600 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; clay loam; poplar 
and willow brush, small spruce, fir and jackpine; ground is rolling, and most of it— 
can be irrigated. | 

SW. 4.—Bench land rising from 700 to 800 feet from the Columbia river; clay 
loam; jackpine and poplar; most of land slopes gently to south; good land, bus cannot 
be easily irrigated, 

Sec. 31, SW. 4.—Bench land rising to high land, elevation from 700 ie above 
the Corunna river up; small poplar and jackpine; would make good pasture land 
with a good creek through +} section. 


P. B. Street, D.L.S., 1910—This township can be reached by roads from 
Golden. The main trail southward runs through sections 6 and %. Five- 
sixths of the township is mountainous country and useless. Sections 6, 7%, 
18, 19, 30 and 31 contain some good bench land. Probably two-thirds of these 
sections are of value for farming, and over one-half of the remainder is 
excellent pasture land. Most of the bench lands are sufficiently level to per- 
mit of ordinary farming operations being carried on at a profit. The soil is 
mostly sandy loam. Water can be found almost everywhere, in springs or small 
creeks, and the supply is sufficient for the use of settlers. No timber of value is left, 
but plenty of fuel, such as birch, fir, spruce and jack pine can be had. No water- 
powers exist except on the Kicking Horse river. Up-to-date electric power has been 
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_ supplied by the Columbia River Lumber Company’s mill at a much cheaper rate than 
it could be obtained by hydro-electric development. As this township is very near 


the mountains it is probably subject to summer frosts, and better adapted’ to the 
raising of grain or root crops than to the growing of fruit. No minerals are being 
mined in this township. Partridges, hares, deer, lynx, bears and goats are numerous. 


Tp. 26, R. 22, W. 5th Mer. . P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


sec. 24, NW. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4_Very rough bench land, 500 to 1,000 feet above 
the Columbia river; rock and shale; old brule overgrown with poplar and willow; of 
no agricultural value. 


NE. 4.—Bottom land rising to rough bench land 500 feet above the Columbia 


river; all very rough and stony; old briile overgrown with poplar and willow; of no 


agricultural value, 
SEC. 25, NW. 1, SW. 4.—Very rough bench land 500 to 1,000 feet above the 


Columbia river; rock and shale; old brule overgrown with poplar, willow and jack- 
' pine; some large spruce and fir to west; land of no agricultural value. 


NE. 4, SE. 4.—Bottom land rising to rough bench land, 500 feet above the 


> Columbia river; very stony; old brule overgrown with poplar and willow; of no agri- 
~ cultural value; northeast 4 section is broken by a slough. 


Suc. 85, NW. 3, SW. 4, SE. }.—Bench land rising from the Columbia river to 
1,000 feet above; soil very rocky; old brule overgrown with small poplar, willow, 


jackpine, spruce and fir of timber value; much windfall; of no agricultural value. 


_ Sec. 86, SW. 4—Rough bench land rising from the slough to 500 feet above the 
Columbia river; fractional section; rock and shale; old brule overgrown with poplar, 
willow and jackpine; of no agricultural value. 


ip. 27, R. 22, W. 5th Mer. UW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Seo. 1, NW. 4.—Rough bench land rising about 400 feet above the Columbia 
river; clay loam, very stony; small poplar, willow, jackpine and fir; all good timber 
cut out; only small benches of agricultural value; over half of 4 section is river and 


_ slough. 


SW. 4.—Rough bench land rising to 600 feet above the Columbia river; very 
stony; poplar, willow, jackpine and fir; land of no agricultural value; part of north- 
east corner is cut off by slough. 

Sec. 2, NW. 4, SW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Very rough bench lands from 200 to 1,000 
feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam, very stony in most places; jackpine, 


i fir, spruce, poplar and willow; all good timber cut out; only very small benches ; of 
any agricultural value. 


. 


t agricultural value. 
: 


Sec. 10, NW. 4, SW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land from 800 to 1,000 feet 
above the Columbia river; clay loam with gravel, very stony in many places; fir, 
balsam, spruce and jackpine; some good timber in southeast part of section; only 
very small benches of any agricultural value. 

Sec. 11, NW. 4+, SW. 4, NE 4, SE. 4.—Rough bench lands rising about 900 feet 
above the Columbia river; clay loam, very stony; small poplar, jackpine, spruce and 
fir; good timber cut out; only a few small benches of any agricultural value. 

Szo. 14, NW. 4,SW. 3.—Very rough bench lands rising to 800 feet above the 
Columbia river; clay loam, very stony; small spruce, fir and jackpine; of no agricul- 
tural value; both 4 sections are broken in the east by the Columbia river. 

! Src. 15, NW. 4, SW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4+—Rough bench land 150 to 1,000 feet above 


_ the Columbia river; very stony; poplar, jackpine, small spruce and fir; no value; land 


of no agricultural value. ? . 
Sec. 16, NE. 1, SE. 3.—Rough bench land from 600 to 1,000 feet above the 


Columbia river; very stony; jackpine, spruce, fir and balsam; no value; land of no 
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Sec. 22, NW. 4, SW. 4, SE. +.—Rough bench land rising to about 800 feet above 
the Columbia river; soil very stony; spruce, fir, jackpine, poplar, willow; of no agri- 
eultural value. 

NE. i.—Bottom land rising to bench land; bench land very rough and of no 
agricultural value: bottom land rising to about 100 feet above the Columbia river; 
¢lay loam, stony in places; poplar, willow and birch; good agricultural land. 7 

Sec. 24, NW. 4, NE. +—Rough bench land rising to 700 feet above the Columbia 
river; sandy clay loam; poplar, jackpine and fir; would make good pasture land. 

Sec. 25, NW. 3.—Rolling bench land 600 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; 
sandy clay loam; small spruce, fir, jackpine, poplar and willow; good agricultural 
land if not too dry; not easily irrigated. | 

SW. 2 ee ee bench land 400 to 600 feet above the Columbia_river; sand 
clay oan small spruce, fir, jackpine and poplar; good agricultural land if not too ~ 
dry; not easily irrigated; 4 section is part of Timber Berth 391. 

NE. 3.—Rolling bench land 600 to 800 feet above the Columbia river; sandy clay 
loam; small spruce, fir, poplar and jackpine, a few large spruce in southeast corner; 
some good agricultural land if not too dry; not easily irrigated. 

Sec. 26, NW. 4, SE. 1.—Rough bench lands rising from the Columbia river to an 
elevation ne 600 feet; Si red clay loam, stony along the hillsides; small poplar, 
willow, fir and spruce; of no agricultural value. | 

NE. 3.—Rolling bench land 400 to 800 feet above Columbia river; red clay loam; 
poplar, willow, fir and jackpine; slopes to southwest; some good agricultural land — 
if not too dry; not easily irrigable. 

Sec. 27, NW. 4+.—Bottom land rising to bench land; bottom land, black loam 
with a white clay below; poplar and willow; would make good hay land if drained; 
bench land of no value; + section is badly broken by channels of the Columbia river. 

SW. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land almost 600 feet above the Columbia 
river; bench lands stony; spruce and fir to 16 inches diameter; land of no agricul- — 
tural value; bottom land rises to about 100 feet above river; almost 15 acres in north- 
east corner low and swampy; good hay land if drained. 

NE. 34.—Bottom land in southwest corner low and swampy, with poplar and — 
willow; soil, black loam with white clay below; would make good hay land; most of 
4 section is broken by channels of the Columbia, but there is about 40 acres in south- 
west corner on the mainland. 

SE, 3.—Bottom land rising to an elevation of 100 feet above the Columbia river; 
clay loam, stony in places; poplar, willow, cottonwood and birch; good agricultural ~ 
land. 

“Sec. 28, NW. 4, SW. 4, NE. i, SE. 4—Rough bench land rising to an elevation 
of 800 feet; soil very stony; small spruce, fir, poplar and willow of no value; land of — 
no agricultural value. 

Sec. 32, NW. 1, SW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rough bench land, elevation 600 to 1,000 © 
feet: soil stony; small spruce, fir, jackpine, willow and poplar; of no agricultural 


Sec. 33, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rough bench land, elevation from 300 to 600 feet; soil 
stony; jackpine, Sore spruce and fir to 16 inches diameter; of no agricultural — 
value. 

NE. 4.—Bottom land badly broken by channels of Columbia river; soil, black 
loam with clay subsoil, very wet; thick willow bush and alder; about twenty acres 
would make good hay land if drained. 

SE. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land; bench land stony; spruce and fir up 
to 16 inches diameter; land of no value; bottom land black loam with clay subsoil; 
poplar and willow bush; about twenty acres good hay land if drained. 

Sec, 34, NW. 3.—Bottom land; soil, clayey loam; spruce, poplar and willow; 
would make good hay land; + section is on an island in the Columbia river. 
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SW. 4.—Bottom land; soil, black loam with clay below; spruce, poplar and 
willow; would make good hay land; 4 section is badly broken up by channels of the 
Columbia river and is swampy. : 

NE. 3.—Bottom land and bench land; bench land very rough and of no value 
unless for pasture; bottom land clayey loam, swampy; spruce, poplar and willow; 
would make good hay land; 4 section is broken by the railroad and a channel of the 
Columbia river. 

SE. 4.—Bottom land; clayey loam, swampy; spruce, poplar and jackpine; would 
make good hay land; 4 section is broken by channels of the Columbia river, and 
nearly all land in it is situated on an island. 

Sec. 85, NW. 4, SW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rough bench land rising from the rail- 
road to an elevation of 850 feet; soil, red sandy clay loam; small fir, jackpine. poplar 
and willow; all the section except a few small benches is very rough; it would make 
good pasture land. 

Src. 86, NW. 4+.—Rough bench land, elevation 800 to 1,200 feet; red clay loam, 
stony in places; poplar, willow, small fir and jackpine; would make grazing land. 

SW. 4.—Rolling bench land; elevation 700 to 900 feet; soil, red clay loam: 
poplar, willow, small fir and jackpine; some of benches would make good agricultural 
land, and remainder would make grazing land. 

NE, 4.—Very rough bench land rising to the mountains, elevation from 1,000 
feet up; clay loam, very stony; small poplar, willow and fir; land is of no value. 

SE. 4.—Rough bench land from 800 to 900 feet above the Columbia valley; soil, 


red clay loam, rocky to northeast; poplar, willow, jackpine and fir; would make 
grazing land. 


P. B. Street, D.L.S.,_1910.—The town of Golden is situated in this town- 
ship and wagon roads run in every direction. The soil varies from a sandy 
loam on the ridges to a clay loam on the flats near the Columbia river. Small 
fruits can be successfully raised, and general farm crops are also successful. 
Fall wheat has also been grown. There’ is considerable flat land along the 
river, extending from 10 to 80 chains from the river bank. Thence there is 

a rise of 500 feet to a fairly level bench which varies from half a mile to 
three miles in width. On the eastern limit of the bench lands the moun- 
tains rise abruptly. The Columbia river divides this township. The land on the 
western side is comprised in a timber limit. Not much timber of value is left on the 
eastern side of the river, the settlers having logged it off or cut it for fuel. Some 
good hay jlands occur along the Columbia river, but the quality of the hay is some- 
what impaired by the mud deposited by the overflow of the river. Numerous small 
- ereeks or rillgs rise from various springs. Hospital creek flows through sections 25, 
24,14 and 18. Considerable water-power might be developed on this creek, but the 
water rights are held by a local syndicate not inclined to develop them. The climate 
is much like that of Alberta in summer, and is too dry for successful farming with- 
out irrigation. There is considerable snow in winter. Fuel, such as fir, birch and 
spruce, is plentiful. No minerals are being mined in this township and none of 
economic value have been found. Hares and partridges are numerous, and deer were 
_ frequently seen. 


Tp. 28, R. 22, W. 5th Mer. UW. P. Bridgland, D.LS., 1908. 


Suc. 3, SW. 4.—Bottom land broken by channels of the Columbia river ; black 
and red loam, inclined to be swampy; spruce up to 12 inches in diameter, with poplar 
~ and willow underbrush; would make good hay land. see 
Suc. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Fractional 4 sections broken by the Columbia river and 
its channels; very wet and swampy; would make good hay land if drained. 


NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rough bench land rising from the Columbia river to 600 feet 
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above; red clay; jackpine, poplar and willow, with some spruce and fir; of no agri- 
eultural value unless for pasture. 

Src. 5, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 600 to 800 feet above 
the Columbia river; red clay with stony ridges; jackpine and poplar, with some fir — 
and spruce; NW. 3 and SW. 4 badly broken, and of no use except for pasture. There 
is some good land in the NE, 3 and SE. 3. 

Src. 6, NW. i, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE. +.—Very rough bench land 600 to 1,000 feet 
above the Columbia river; red clay, very stony; some large spruce and fir with some 
poplar and jackpine; of no agricultural value. 

Sec. 7, NE. 3, SE. 3.—Rolling bench land 700 to 800 feet above the Columbia 
river; sandy clay, stony; thick jackpine and poplar; some good agricultural land to 
east side; the west side of both 4 sections is badly broken. 

NW. 4, SW. 3.—Bench land 800 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; red clay, 
very stony; spruce and fir up to 20 inches in diameter, with some hemlock and cedar; 


land of no agricultural ‘value. 

Szuc. 8, NW. 2, SW. 2, NE. 4, SE. +—Bench land rising from the Columbia river 
to 750 feet above; red sandy clay; jackpine and poplar, with some small spruce and 
fir. NE. 4 and SE. 4 very rough and of no use except for pasture. Some good agri- 
cultural land in the NW. i and SW. #4. — 

Src. 9, NW. 3, NE. 4, SE. 3.—Bottom land broken by the Columbia river and 
its channels; clay loam, very wet and swampy; would make good hay land if drained. 

SW. +.—Rough bench land rising to 600 feet above the Columbia river; red clay, 


stony; jackpine and poplar, with some small fir and spruce; too rough for anything 


but grazing land. 

Sec. 17, NE. 3, SE. 4.—Fractional 4 sections, broken by the Columbia river; 
bottom land clay loam, very wet and swampy; would make good hay land if drained; 
there is some rough bench land in the southwest corner of the SE. 4. 

NW. i, SW. 3.—Bench land rising from the Columbia river to 500 feet above; 
yed clay with much stone; poplar and yjackpine, some willow and small spruce and 
fir; there is some good agricultural land through 4 sections. 

Src. 18, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 500 to 700 feet above the Columbia 
yiver; red sandy loam, very stony; jackpine, poplar and willow, with some small 
spruce and fir; some fair dgricultural land; the NE. 4 is badly broken by a deep 
canyon. 

NW. i, SW. 3.—Bench land 700 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; red clay, 
very stony; poplar and jackpine, with some small spruce and fir, some large spruce 
and fir to west; very little land of any agricultural value, 

Src. 19, NW. 4, SW. i, SE. +—Bench land rising from the Columbia river to 
800 feet above; red clay, very stony; poplar, jackpine, small spruce and fir, with 
some large spruce and fir to west; some good land in the NW. } and SW. 3. 

Sec. 20, NW. 4, SE. 1.—Fractional 4 sections, broken by the Columbia’ river. 
All land to east of the river is disposed of. On the west there is some bottom land, 
black and red loam; swampy; would make good hay land if drained. 

SW. 4.—Bottom land and bench land; bench land very rough, would make 
pasture land; some very’ wet bottom land to northeast, which would make good hay 
land if drained. 

Sec. 29, SW. 4.—Bottom land only few feet above the Columbia river; clay loam, 
wet in places; open, with poplar and willow brush; good agricultural land, 

Src. 29, NW. 4; Src. 80, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Fractional 4 sections, broken by 
the Columbia and Blaeberry rivers; bottom land only a few feet above the Columbia 
river; clay loam; spruce, poplar and willow; good agricultural land. SW. 4, frac- 
tional 4 section, broken by the Columbia river; rough bench land rising from the 
river to 500 feet above; red clay, stony; large spruce and fir, with some cedar and 
hemlock; some good land in southwest corner. 
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~Sxo. 31, SW. 4.—Fractional 4 section; bottom land a few feet above the Colum- 
| bia river; spruce swamp, with poplar and willow bush; good agricultural land if 


| drained. 


Tp. 28, R. teks WW. Sth See M.eP; Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


| Sc. 24, NW. 3, NE. 3, SW. 2 , SE. 4.—Rough bench land 800 to 1,000 feet above 
| the Balarnbia river; red clay ‘eal AKA of it very stony; large spruce and balsam 
| with cedar and Hemlock underbrush; there is some fair land to northeast, but most 
| of it is too rough to be of aia value. 

Src. 25, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Rough bench Jand rising from near the 

Columbia river to 1,000 feet st red ane very stony in places; spruce, with some 
cedar, balsam and hemlock; the best timber has been cut off; there is some good land, 
particularly in the NW. and SW. quarters; the NE, 4 is fractional, and broken by 
steep slopes to a channel of the Columbia. 
f Sec. 26, NW. 4, SE. +, NE. 4.—Rough bench land 400 to 900 feet above the 
| “Columbia river; red clay, much of it very stony; spruce, with some cedar, balsam 
| and hemlock; most of the good timber has been taken off; land of very little value 
| except for pasture. 

Src. 34, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rough bench land 600 to 1,000 feet above the 
“Columbia river; red clay, very stony; large spruce and cedar, with some fir and hem- 
| lock; nearly all ae rough sg cultivation; would make pasture land. 
| ae 35, NW. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4—Rough bench land 400 to 1,000 feet above the 
~ Columbia fees eas very stony; large spruce with hemlock and cedar; good 
‘timber in SW. 4; most of land is too rough to be of any value except for pasture. 

NE, 4.—Rough bench land rising to 400 feet above the Columbia river; red clay; 

small spruce, fir and cedar; good timber has been cut off; there are a few acres of 

“good bottom land in the northeast corner, but the bench land is useless except for 

ture. 

| Sec. 36, NW. 4, NE. 1, SE. 4+.—Bottom land all low and inclined to be swampy; 
black and red ‘ibe spruce, with poplar and willow brush; would make good hay 
land: there are several small channels of the Columbia running through the section, 
and Fs northeast corner of the NE. + is cut off by main channel 

a Sec. 36, S.W. +.—Bottom land and rough bench land rising to 400 feet above the 
Columbia river; Hench land too rough for cultivation; bottom land black loam, 
swampy; spruce up to 18 inches in diameter, with poplar and willow brush; would 
make good agricultural land. 


‘Tp. 29, R. 23, W. 5th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


4 Src. 1, SW. 4.—Fractional 4 section, broken by the river; low bottom land; clay 
loam, wet in places; spruce swamp, with poplar and willow brush, spruce to 12 icine 
in diameter; good agricultural land. 

Seo. 2, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Low bottom land, much of it swampy; clay loam; 
spruce up to 12 inches in diameter, with poplar and willow brush; would make good 
agricultural land. The + sections are broken by some small channels of the Columbia 
river. There are some large spruce and cedar in the southwest corner of the NW. 4 

SW. 3.—Rough bench land rising from near the Columbia river to 600 feet 
above; red clay loam, very stony; cedar, with some spruce and fir; thick undergrowth 
_of small fir and cedar; land of no agricultural value except for pasture; there is a 
small area of bottom land in the northeast corner. 

Src. 3, NW. 3, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4; Src. 4, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 3—Rough bench 
land rising from uae ae Columbia river to 800 feet above; red he mixed with 
gravel: large spruce and cedar, with some fir and hemlock; some fair agricultural 

land, but most of it is very rough. 
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Suc. 8, NW. 3, NE. i, SW. 4, SE. 3; Suc. 7, NE. 4—Rolling bench land 400 to | 


1,000 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam mixed with gravel, much of it 


very stony; large spruce and fir, with some hemlock and cedar; there is some fair 
agricultural land along the north, but most of it is very rough. a | 

Src. 10, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4—Bottom land rising to about 50 feet above the 3 : 
Columbia river; red clay loam; poplar, birch and willow brush, with some spruce; 
good agricultural land. 


Sec. 10, SW. 4; Sec. 9, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE, 4—Bench land rising from 4 


near the Columbia river to 800 feet above; red clay mixed with gravel, stony in # 


places; spruce, fir, hemlock and cedar, some large spruce and fir; some fair agricul- 
tural land, but much of it is too rough for cultivation. 4 

Sec. 11, SE. +.—Fractional + section, broken by channels of the Columbia river; — 
poplar, birch and willow brush, with some small spruce; would make good agricul- 
tural land. . 

Sec. 16, SE, 4.—Fractional + section, broken by the Columbia river; bottom land 
rising to 50 feet above river; a clay loam; poplar ue willow, with some spruce; 
would make good agricultural land. 

SW. +.—Bench land rising from the Columbia river to 500 feet above; red clay 
loam mixed with gravel; small fir, jackpine and spruce; it is nearly all too rough for 
cultivation. 

Sec. 17, NW. 4, NE. +, SW. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 18, NW. 3, NE, 4, SW. 4, SE. 4.— 


Rolling bench land rising from the Columbia river to 800 feet above; red clay mixed 


with gravel, stony in places; large spruce and fir, with small hemlock, spruce and — ; 


cedar; some good agricultural land, but most of it is badly broken. : 
Sec. 20, SW. 4; Sec. 19, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land rising from the 
Columbia river to 500 feet above; red clay loam, very stony; old brule with much 
windfall, some small spruce and fir; most of land is too rough for cultivation; would 
make pasture land. 


Tp. 30, R. 23, W. 5th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 

Seo. 5, NW. +—Rough bench land 600 feet to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay, much of it very stony; poplar, willow and jackpine; southwest part would 
make good pasture land, but northeast part is very rough. Marl creek flows through 
the i section. 

SW. 4, SE. +—Bench land 500 to 600 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam; poplar, willow and jackpine; would make good agricultural land; the north 
part of the SE. 4+ is badly broken and rocky. 

Sro. 6, NW. 4, SW. 4. NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 400 to 800 feet above 
_the Columbia river; red clay loam, stony in places, particularly in the NE. 4; small 
spruce, fir, jackpine, poplar and willow; would make good agricultural land if not 
too dry; it could not be irrigated easily. 

Src. 7, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land 700 to 1,100 feet above the Columbia 
river; red clay loam; small spruce, jackpine and poplar; good agricultural land, if 
not too dry; the northeast part of the NE. } is rough and stony. 

NE, 4, SE. 4—Rough bench land 800 to 1,200 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay, very stony in places; small spruce, fir, poplar and jackpine, some large 
spruce along the east side; most of the land is too rough for cultivation, but would 
make pasture land. 


Tp. 29, R. 24, W. 5th Mer. MW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 

SEcs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 299 anp 30, LyING SourTH or THE CoLUMBIA RIVER.— 
Rough land consisting of very steep slopes and rough rock benches 600 to 800 feet 
above the Columbia, red sandy clay with much stone and rock, chiefly old brulé over- 
grown with willow brush and small jack pines, no timber Sat of no usé for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


“ 
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‘Tp. 30, R. 24, W. 5th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sec. 1, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE. +.—Rolling bench land 300 to 700 feet above 
the Columbia river; red clay loam; small spruce, fir, jackpine and poplar; would 
make good agricultural land if not too dry, it could not be easily irrigated. 

Seo. 2, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Rough bench land, badly broken by canyons of the Blue- 
water and Blackwater creeks; very stony; spruce, fir and jackpine; of no agricultural 
value. 

NW. 4.—Bench land 400 feet Aver the Columbia river; red clay loam; large 


spruce and fir; good agricultural land in northeast part; the southeast is very badly 


broken by the canyon of the Blackwater. 

NE. 4.—Bench land about 400 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam; 
small baelae and jackpine; some good amen land if not too dry; 4 section 
badly broken by canyon of Bluewater. 

Sec. 9, NE. 4—Bench land about 450 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam; large spruce and fir; northeast part would make good agricultural land, but 
the southwest is broken by steep hills; there is a large beaver meadow in the north- 
east. 

Sec. 10, NW. 4, NE. 4.—Bench land 400 to 600 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam mixed with gravel; large spruce and fir, with small fir and jackpine to 
northeast; northeast corner is rough, but most of the 4 sections would make good 
agricultural land. — 

SE. 4.—Bench land 400 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam mixed with 
gravel; large spruce and fir, with some cedar; the northeast part would make good 
agricultural land, but the southwest is broken by the Blackwater and the ridge 
beyond. 

Sec. 11, SW. 4.—Bench land about 400 feet above the Columbia river; red clay 
loam with gravel; large spruce and fir, with thick undergrowth; the greater part of 
the 4+ section would make good agricultural land. 

NE. 4, SE. 4.—Very rough bench land, badly broken by the canyon of the Blue- 
water; there is only a small strip along the east side of the 4 section of any agricul- 
tural value; the bench is clay loam covered with poplar, small fir and jackpine; 
would make good agricultural land. 

Src. 12, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 500 to 900 feet above 
the Columbia river; red clay loam; poplar, willow and small spruce, fir and jack- 
pine; would make good agricultural land if not too dry; there are some beaver ponds 
and meadows through the section, but it could not be easily irrigated. 

Sec. 18, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land 650 to 850 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam; small spruce, fir, jackpine and willow; good agricultural land if not 
too dry. 

NW. +, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land, broken by a rocky ridge to northeast; bench 
land 700 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam; poplar, willow, small 
fir, spruce and HACEDIES Boud agricultural land in the southwest of both 4 sections. 

Szo. 14, NW. 4, NE. +, SW. 4, SE. 4—Very rough bench land rising to about 
1,000 feet Noe a a river; very badly broken by the canyon of the Blue- 
water; large spruce and fir up to 18 inches, with small spruce and jackpine; of no 
agricultural value. 

Src. 15, NW. 4, SW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4—Bench land 400 to 900 feet above the 
Columbia river; red clay loam with gravel, stony in places; large spruce and balsam 
with small hemlock and cedar; some good agricultural land on west side, but very 
rough on the east side. 

Src. 16, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 3.—Bench land 450 to 800 feet above the Columbia 
river; red clay, ies black rome along the Blackwater; large spruce and fir; good 
agricultural land; there are some large beaver meadows along the Blackwater 
covered with a thick growth of small willows. 
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Src. 17, NE. +; Sec. 16, SW. 4.—Bench land about 500 feet above the Columbia 
river; red clay loam; large spruce and fir; the northeast of each ¢ is nearly level and 
would make good agricultural land, but the southeast is broken by steep hills. 

Seo. 19, NW i, SE. 3.—Bench land broken by steep hillside to southwest, bench 
land about 700 feet above the Columbia river; large fir and spruce and small hemlock; 
there is some good agricultural land in the northeast portion of éach quarter section. 

NE. i—Bench land 600 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam, 
with some black loam in swamps; large spruce and fir, with willow brush in swamps; 
would make good agricultural land. 

Src. 20, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 3, SE. 1.—Rolling bench land 500 to 850 feet above 
the Columbia valley; red clay mixed with gravel in places; large spruce and fir, with ‘. 
small spruce, hemlock and cedar; good agricultural land; the northeast 4 is ‘all in the | 
benches 100 to 800 feet above the Blackwater, and the southwest part of the SW. 4 
is rather rough; there is a strip of level land about 4-mile in width along the banks 
of the Blackwater. 

Src. 21, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 3, SE. 4—Rolling bench land 650 to 1,000 feet 
above the Columbia valley; red clay, stony in places; large spruce and fir, with an 
undergrowth of small spruce, fir, hemlock and cedar; good agricultural land; part 
of the NE. 4 is rough and stony. 

Seo. 22, SW. 3, SE. 1—Rolling bench land 800 to 1,000 feet above. the Columbia 
river; red clay loam, very stony; large spruce, fir and pine, with undergrowth of 
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hemlock and cedar; some good land, mostly in SW. 3. ¥ 
Src. 28, SW. +.—Rolling bench land about 900 feet above the Columbia river; + 
red clay loam with gravel; large spruce and fir, with some pine, undergrowth of small 
spruce, hemlock and cedar; good agricultural land. : : 
Szc. 29, NW. 2, NE. 4, SW. 4, SE. 3.—Bench land 800 to 1,200 feet above the 
Columbia river; red clay loam with some gravel; large fir and spruce, with small , 


hemlock, spruce, cedar and balsam; good agricultural land; the north part of the 
NE. 4 rather rough and stony. 

Sec. 380, NW. 4, NE. 4.—Bench land 800 to 1,000 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam with much gravel; spruce and fir, with some pine, thick undergrowth 
of small cedar and hemlock; good agricultural land. 

SW. 4, SE. 1.—Rolling bench land 500 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; 
red clay loam with some gravel; spruce, balsam, with some cedar and much willow 
brush; good agricultural land, especially the SE. 3. 

Sec. 381, NW. 4, SW. 3, SE. 4.—Bench land 700 to 900 feet above the’ Columbia 
river; red clay loam with a good deal of gravel; large spruce and fir with small 
hemlock. spruce and cedar; would make good agricultural land. % 

NE. +.—Rough bench land 700 to 1,100 feet above the Columbia river; red clay : 
loam, very stony in places; hemlock, with small spruce and fir; would make pasture 4 
land; the east side is broken by steep slopes of the mountain. 4 
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Tp. 31, R. 24, W. 5th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sec. 6, SW. 4.—Bench land, broken to northeast by steep slopes of the moun- 
tain; bench land 800 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; red clay loam; large spruce 
and fir, with some cedar and hemlock; good agricultural land. 4 


Tp. 29, R. 25, W. 5th Mer. M.-P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. | 


SEO. 5, E. 4.—Level land lying in the bottom of the Beaver valley about 200 feet 
above the Columbia river, soil chiefly sand and gravel, old brulé with poplar and 
willow brush, steep mountain slopes on both east and west sides, land broken by 
Mountain creek and the Beaver river, poor but might be of some value as farm land. 

Sec. 8. E. 4.—Level land in bottom of the Beaver valley about 190 feet above the 

~ Columbia, soil clay loam much sand and gravel, much spruce, poplar and willow, 
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would probably make good hay land, east half of quarter-sections is broken by stee 
' mountain slopes. / 


Secs. 17 and 18.—A narrow strip of rather rough bench land along boundary 


' between the two sections, 180 to 300 feet above the Columbia, sandy clay with stone 


in places, of very doubtful agricultural value. In sec. 17, remainder is steep slopes 
with old brulé and in sec. 18 lower slopes are old brulé with some spruce and balsam 
on higher slopes. 

Sec. 19, SE. 4.—Chiefly steep timbered hillside. There is a narrow strip of land 


: along Six-mile creek about 190 feet above the Columbia river, soil sandy clay, gravel 
in places, poplar and willow with some spruce and balsam, possible timber value, 


would make hay land but of doubtful value for other purposes. 

Src. 25.—Rough rolling bench land rising to about 1,000 feet above the Columbia, 
sandy clay, rocky, old brulé, no timber value, no agricultural value. 

Sro. 34, S. 4, SourH or Raitroap.—Rather steep slopes rising to about 600 feet 
above the Columbia valley, soil sandy clay, very stony, old brulé, no timber value, no 


~ agricultural value, a few acres of swamp in NE. corner would make grazing land. 


Src. 34, NE. 3.—Steep rough hillside west of Beaver river. East of Beaver, 


bottom land 10 feet above the Columbia, some of it very swampy, sandy clay and 


loam, poplar and willow brush, farm land 70 per cent. 
Src. 35, S. 4, SoutH or Raitroap.—Almost level, bottom land rising to about 70 
feet above the Columbia, red sandy clay, very stony in places and very dry, poplar, 


willow and jack pine, 70 per cent farm land, apparently very dry but could be easily 


irrigated from Quartz creck. . 

Parr Norte or Conumets River.—A strip of bottom land 10 to 15 chains wide 
along the bank of the Columbia river and 5 to 15 feet above, clay loam, swampy in 
places, poplar, willow and alder, good farm land 90 per cent. Remainder of section 
to NE. is steep rocky slopes covered with small fir and jack pine. 

Src. 36, NorvH oF RarLtroap.—Steep rocky slopes covered with small fir and jack- 
pine, no timber value and of no agricultural value. 


Tp. 30, R. 25, W. sth Mer. M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 8, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 3; Sec. 9, NE. 4, SE. 2; Seo. 10, SW. 4; Sec. 16, 
NW. i, SW. 3; Sec. 20, NE. 4, SE. 4; Suc. 21, SW. 4, West or CoLumMBiA River.— 
Low bottom land extending back to steep timbered mountain slopes, soil sandy clay 
loam, rather wet and swampy, spruce, cedar and cotton wood with much poplar and 
willow brush, in places timber value. Land could be drained and would make good 
farming land, value about 80 per cent. In middle of boundary between sec. 9 and sec. 


16 there is a small lake. NW. + sec. 3, SE. 4 sec. 9, SW. 4 sec, 16 and SE. 3 sec. 20 
are broken in SW. corners by steep timbered mountain slopes, other quarters broken 


7” 


by the Columbia river. 
Src. 29, West oF COLUMBIA River.—Bottom land very little above the Columbia 


river, swampy and partially flooded at high water, soil sandy clay loam, spruce, cedar 
and balsam with willow brush in places, lumber value. There is a large swamp in NW. 
i and SW. } of section, partially open with willow brush, and some channels of the 


- river also flow through the section, mixed farm lands and grazing land, land is broken 


in the west side by steep timbered mountain slopes. 
_ Sec. 31, E .4 of NE. ¢ anv SE. 4; Sze. 32,West oF CotuMBIA River.—Low bottom 


land subject to flooding at high water, most of land very wet and swampy, spruce cedar 


and hemlock to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, clay loam. In central part extending 


into E. 3 of sec. 31 and W. 3 of sec. 32, there is a large swamp open with willow brush 


in places; part of it would make farm land and part grazing land. 
Src. 25, NW. 4, NE. 3, SE. +—Rough bench land, broken by steep slopes of 


ridge to southwest; bench land is 600 to 700 feet above the Columbia river; red clay, 
very stony in many places; some large spruce, with small fir and hemlock; most of 
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the land is too rough for anything but pasture; there is a narrow strip of good land . 


along the banks of the Blackwater in the SE. 4 and the NE. i. 
Sec. 36, SW. +.—Rough bench land 600 to 900 feet above the Columbia river; 


red clay, stony in eee large spruce and fir, with hemlock, cedar and balsam; too j 


rough for ane nS but pasture land. 


NW. i, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Nearly level bench land 650 to 850 feet above the Colum- . 
bia river; red clay ay with some gravel, stony in places; large spruce and cedar, — 


with hemlock and balsam; would make good agricultural land. The NW. 3 is broken 
by a branch of the Blackwater. 


Tp. 31, R. 25, W. Sth Mer. WM. -P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1908. 


Seo. 1, NW. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 700 to 1,000 feet above the 
Columbia river; red clay loam, very stony on the ridges; some large spruce, with 
small fir, hemlock Aas cedar; the SW. 4 has been burned; good agricultural land. 

Sec. 2, NE. 4, SE. 2—Rough bench land 700 to 900 feet above the Columbia 
river; red clay, tone in places; large spruce and fir, with small balsam and hemlock; 
would make pasture land; the SE. 4 is broken by one of the lakes on the. Blackwater 
creek, 


M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909.—Snc. 4, W. 4.—Low bottom land chiefly islands 
lying between channels of the Columbia river, light elay sand and gravel overgrown 
with willow brush, farm land 40 per cent. The east channel of the river runs along 
the base of steep rock hills covered with brulé. 

Sec. 5, E. 4.—Bottom land rising gradually back from the river till about 40 feet 
above at base of mountain, soil clay loam, SDEUe poplar and willow, open at places, 
lumber value, some excellent farm land in NE. 4, would class about 90 per cent, SE. 
not as good soil and broken on the east by the river and in the west by the mountains. 

Sec. 8; Sec. 17, SW. 4.—Bottom land low and wet partially flooded in high water 
and broken by the Columbia river and its channels. In the NE. and SW. corners it 
is broken by steep mountain slopes especially in SW. #4 of sec. 8. Soil, sandy clay 
loam, timber chiefly spruce running up to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, would make 
good farm land if drained, per cent value about 70. - 

Sec. 18, SE. +.—Low bottom land rising to 15 feet above the Columbia, swampy in 
places, $ section is broken in the east by Columbia river and channels and on the west 
by steep timbered slopes of mountain, clay loam with spruce and cedar to 2 feet, lumber 
value. A narrow strip along the river would probably make good farm land, value 
about 70 per cent. 

Sec. 18, NE. 4; Src. 19, SE. 4+, NE. 4.—Fractional quarters broken by the Colum- 
bia river, low bottom land wet and swampy in high water, sandy clay loam, spruce up 


to 2 feet diameter, willow and alder, lumber value, good hay land and might make good 


farm land if drained, value 70 per cent. The NE. 4 of 19 is broken on the west by 
steep rocky slopes. 

Sec. 19, W. 4.—Bottom land, low swampy meadows abaaeeh with water and badly 
broken by sloughs and the Columbia river, mostly open, grazing land. 

Sec. 29; Suc. 30, E. 4.—Rather rough slopes rising to about 700 feet above the 
Columbia river, NE. part of section 29 slopes NE. to Succour creek, soil sandy clay, 
stony and rocky, mostly old brulé, some spruce and hemlock up to 18 inches, of very 
doubtful agricultural value. - 


Sec. 30, W. 3.—Low swampy bottom land, the NW. 3 broken by steep slopes and — 


the SW. + by the Columbia river, sandy clay and blac Mise mostly open meadow, 
flooded, with some spruce, alder and willow, no timber value, grazing land. 

Secs. 31 AND 32.—Chiefly rough rolling bench land rising to 500 feet above the 
Columbia river, sandy clay, stony and rocky, chiefly old brulé with small hemlock, 


spruce and balsam, some good spruce 2 feet diameter along streams, possible lumber 


value. The only land of any agricultural value is a narrow strip along Succour creek 
and along a small stream flowing through the NW. part of sec. 31. 
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Tp. 32, R. 25, W. 5th Mer, W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Secs. 5, 6 anD 7.—Rough rolling bench land 80 to 500 feet above the Columbia 


valleys, soil light clay.loam, much of it very stony and rocky. The NE. halves of 


7 and 5 are broken by steep rocky slopes of mountains, mostly timbered, and the SE. 
part of section 6 is also broken by steep timbered slopes with spruce, cedar and balsam 


| up to 18 inches. The remainder is old brulé overgrown with small spruce, jackpine, 
willows, ete. There is a narrow strip of good land along Succour creek, widening out 


in SE. + of section 6 about 80 to 120 feet above the Columbia, and a small swamp in 


_ the NW. #¢ section 7, about 80 feet above which would make good farm land; the 


remainder is too rough for agriculture. 
Sec. 16, N.3.—A narrow strip of bottom land 10 to 15 chains wide, along the 


_ south side of Bush river; remainder steep rocky mountain slopes burned over and 


useless. Bottom land about 25 feet above the Columbia, sandy clay loam with gravel, 
swampy with willow brush, small spruce and jackpine in places, grazing land, 60 per 
cent farm land. 

Sec. 17, N. 4.—Bottom land about 20 feet above the Columbia river, open swamps 
and jackpine flats, soil sandy clay with much gravel; grazing land. The north side is 
broken by timbered slopes of the mountains. 

S.4.—Mostly steep timbered slopes of mountain with spruce and fir to 1 foot, 


some bottom land along the north side chiefly in SE 1, sandy clay loam, partially open 


and grassy with jack pines, grazing land, 70 per cent farm land if drained. 

Sec. 18—All rough rocky slopes of ridge from mountain, fir, spruce and hem- 
lock, lumber value, of no use except as timber land. In the northeast corner of the 
section there is a small area of swampy land by Bush river suitable for grazing and 
possibly for farm land if drained. 

Sec. 19.—Bottom land 20 feet above Columbia river, low and swampy, sandy clay 
with black loam, consists largely of open. meadows and sloughs subject to flooding, 
narrow strip of small spruce, willow, etc., along river bank, no timber of value, graz- 
ing land broken by Bush river and its channels, some land might be drained to make 


- good farm land. The NE. 3 is not quite so wet but is more sandy and has much small 


spruce, jack pines and willow brush. The SW. corner of SW. 3 is broken by steep 
timbered mountain slopes. ~ 

Sec. 21, SE. 4; Sza. 22, NW. 1, NE. 4, SW. 4.—Bottom land about 25 feet above 
the Columbia river, soil sandy clay and gravel flat consists chiefly of gravel bars 
broken by different channels of Bush river, timber mostly small spruce, jack pine and 


_ willow brush, land of very little value unless for grazing. NW. parts of SE. 4 section 
21, and NW. 4 and SE. # of section 22 are broken by steep mountain slopes. 


Sec. 30, SW. +.—Bottom land rising gradually to about 50 feet above the Colum- 
bia valley and broken in the north by Mountain slopes, soil clay loam, stony to north, 
cedar and spruce to 2 feet diameter, and some poplar, lumber value, farm land 60 per 
cent. There is a small- stream through + section. 

SE. 4—Bottom land in SW. corner about 20 feet above the Columbia valley, 
sandy clay and black loam, open with scattered willow brush, etc., grazing land. 


Would make good farm land if drained, most of + is broken by steep mountain slopes 


with spruce, cedar, etc. 


Tp. 31, R. 26, W. 5th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sro. 24, NE. +.—Bottom land in NE. corner broken in SW. by steep rocky slopes. 


- Bottom land, clay loam, mostly open swampy meadow, some spruce where not flooded, 


grazing land, some would be suitable for farming if drained. 
Sec. 25, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Fractional quarters broken by the Columbia river, chiefly 


low swampy meadows with willow brush spruce along bank of river, possible lumber 


value, sandy clay loam. Spruce swamp in south part of SE. quarter would probably 


make farm land if drained, value 70 per cent, remainder grazing land. 


458 : 
Src. 25, NW. 4; Src. 26, NE. 41—Low swampy bottom land mostly flooded, sandy 
clay and black loam, poplar, willow and spruce along river bank, no lumber value, 
mostly, open with willow brush and badly broken by a large slough, grazing land, half. 
NE. + of 26 is broken by steep rocky timbered slopes. 
ue 33, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Bottom land rising to steep timbered slopes of mountain, | 
bottom land a aie anon 15 chains wide along north side of section, sandy clay and 
black loam, cpen meadow with scattered willow brush, very wet, grazing land, might 
make farm land if drained. 
Src. 34; NE. 4, Norra or Cotumpra.—Bottom land, low and swampy, sandy clay | 
and black loam, timber, some large spruce along river bank, mostly open with willow | 
brush, grazing land. 
Src. 85, NW. 4, NE. 3, SW. 4, S.E. 4, Nortu or River.—Low bottom land, sandy 
clay and black loam, swampy with scattered willow brush, a few spruce along bank of | 
river, grazing land NE. part of NE. 4 is broken by steep rocky slopes covered with old 
brulé and SE. 4 is broken by the Columbia river. 
Src. 36, SW. 4 4, SE. 4.—Chiefly steep rocky slopes, old brulé of no ane some low 
swampy meadows on the south, open with willow brush, suitable for grazing. | 
N. 4.—A rolling rocky ridge about 50 feet above the Columbia, sandy clay, rock 
and stone, old brulé, no timber, of no agricultural value. 


Tp. 32, R. 26, W. 5th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Secs. 1 AND 2.—Rough land rising from level of Columbia to about 500 feet above 
and then sloping north east to Succour creek, soil sandy clay, very rocky especially to 
south and on slopes facing the Columbia, chiefly old brulé, some hemlock, spruce and | 
cedar up to 1 foot on top and on slopes to Succour creek, mostly in sec. 1, possible 
timber value, no agricultural value. Some grazing land in SW. 3 sec. 2. 

SEOs. 38 AND 4; Sec 5, EK. 4.—Bottom land, low and wet, broken by the Columbia 
river, Gold creek and some small sloughs, sandy clay and black loam, spruce up to 2 | 
feet diameter along river and in strips through meadows, possible lumber value, mea- ~ 
dows more or less open with willow and alder grazing land, some land suitable for 
farming, any land that could be drained would make good farm land. 

Src. 5, W. 4.—Bottom land, low and wet in high water, sandy clay loam, spruce 
up to 2 feet diameter with much willow and alder, lumber value, would make good | 
farm land if drained. « 

Sec. 6, E. 4; Nortn or Gotp Creek; Sec. 7, S. $.—Bottom land, some of it © 
swampy during high water, soil very sandy, course grains of rock and mica, poplar, 
birch, willow, alder and rail spruce, no timber value, would make farm Tage value © 
60 per cent. 


Sec. 7, N. 4; Secs. 8 anp 9.—Low wet bottom land, west 4 sec. 9, broken by the | 


Columbia river, soil sandy clay and black loam, large spruce along river bank, possible 


lumber value, mostly open meadows swampy with willow, alder and small spruce in | 


places, large slough in NE. 3 sec. 8, chiefly grazing land, some of it might be suit- 
able for farming, particularly along the banks of the river. - 

Secs. 10, 11, 12, 18 anp 14; Sec. 15, SE. 4.—Rough rolling land rising from level 7 
of the Columbia river to 800 feet above, soil red sandy clay, mostly stony, mostly hem- | 
lock with some spruce, fir balsam up to 18 inches*diameter, possible lumber value. 
Wherever burned over the land appears very stony and rocky and most of it is of — 
very doubtful agricultural value; water is scarce, and much of it would be very diffi- — 
cult to irrigate. There is a narrow strip of good land along valley of Succour creek 
and some good benches in NW. i of sec. 13 and NE. 3 see. 14. : 

Sec. 15, NE. 4, SW. 4, NW. 4; Ssos.-16, 17 anp 18; Suc. 19; fractional SW. 7.— 


Bottom land, low and swampy broken by Columbia river, Bush river and some small | 


slough and beaver ponds, soil sandy clay. and black loam, spruce, cottonwood and cedar, 
two feet diameter along banks of river and in strips through swamps, lumber value, 
mostly swamp open and grassy with willow brush, alder, ete., flooded in high water. | 


o 
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Some of land, chiefly along river banks, suitable for farming, but chiefly grazing 
unless drained. 

Sec. 19, NW. 4, NE. 4+, SE. $; Sec. 20, W. 4.—Bottom land rising to rolling bench 
land up to 250 feet above the Columbia river, jack pine, spruce, fir, poplar, willow, ete., 
considerable spruce and fir up to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, soil sandy clay loam, 
would make good farm land, percentage value about 80. 

Sec. 20, EK. 4.—Bottom land on east side rising to bench land 40 to 250 feet above 
the Columbia river on the west. West side, sandy clay loam, stony in places, some 
spruce and fir up to 2 feet, lumber value, farm land 70 per cent. East side, swampy 
meadows with willow brush, poplar, etc., liable to flooding, grazing land. 

Sros. 21, 22.—Bottom land, low and swampy, flooded in high water, broken by 
Shell creek, Bush river and some small sloughs, sandy clay and loam, spruce up to 2 
feet diameter along banks of streams, possible lumber value, chiefly meadows with much 
willow brush in places, some land suitable for farming but chiefly grazing land. 

Sec. 23, S. 4.—Bench land 20 to 200 feet above the Columbia river, sandy clay 
loam, spruce and cedar to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, 80 per cent farm land. SE. 
4 is broken on NE. by steep timbered ridge of mountain. 

Sec. 28, N. 4; Sec. 24, N. $—Bottom land, all wet and swampy, partially flooded 
in high water, all + sections broken by the Bush river, spruce, cedar, etc., up to 2 feet 
diameter, lumber value, sandy clay loam mixed farming land and grazing land. 

Sec. 24, S. 4.—Steep timbered ridge from mountain very rocky, fir, spruce, hem- 
lock to 18 inches in diameter, lumber value, no agricultural value. 

Src. 25, S. 4.—Bottom land, 10 to 20 feet above the Columbia river, soil sandy 
clay mixed with black loam open and swampy in places, timber, spruce and cedar up 
to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, grazing land when open and would probably make 
good farm land if drained. The north is broken by steep mountain slopes heavily tim- 
bered with spruce, fir, hemlock, ete. 

Sec. 26, N. 4.—A narrow strip of low swampy land along south side about 10 feet 
above the Columbia river, open and suitable for grazing, SW. corner of NW. } is 
broken by a lake. The remainder is steep mountain slopes, timbered with fir and hem- 
lock. ; 

SW. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land about 75 feet above the Columbia river, 
about half of 4+ section on west broken by lake, SE. corner swampy, liable to flooding, 
grazing land, NE. corner broken by a rather rocky ridge with small fir, spruce, bal- 
sam, ete., no timber value, of doubtful utility. 

SE. 4+.—Bottom land about 10 feet above the Columbia river, broken to north by 
a low wooded ridge rising about 50 feet above the Columbia valley, soil sandy loam 
to sandy clay, timber, small fir, spruce, etc., on ridge, most of land swampy liable to 
- flooding, grazing land, part of ridge might be of use for farming. 

Src. 27, S. 4; SourH or Laxes.—Bottom land about 10 feet above the Columbia 
river, sandy clay and black loam, open meadow with some willow and poplar, subject 
to flooding, grazing land, good farm land if it could be drained. 

N. 4, Nortu or LakEes.—Bottom land rising to 30 feet above the Columbia valley 
and then broken by steep’timbered mountain slopes, soil light clay loam, timber large 
poplar and willow brush with some fir and spruce. The bottom land consisting of a 
narrow strip of land near the lakes would make farm land. 

Src. 28, NE. +.—Bottom land rising gradually to about 50 feet above Colunibia 
river and then broken by steep timbered slopes of mountain on north, south side of 4 
is broken by lake, large poplar and willow, some fir, spruce and cedar, no lumber 
value, some good farm land in centre of 4, a good stream through 7 section. 

Src. 28, S. 4, Sourn or Lake —Rolling bench land about 75 feet above the 
Columbia river, soil, sandy clay, stony and rocky in places, small fir, spruce, balsam 
and cedar, possible timber value, farm land 40 per cent value. A few acres of good 


grazing land on east side. =f est 
Src. 29, E. 4.—Rolling, bench land rising to 180 feet above the Columbia river, 
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soil clay loam, rough in places, much small fir, spruce and jack pine with some spruce : 
and fir up to 2 feet, timber value, farm land 50 per cent. 

Src. 29, W. 4, Sec. 30.—Rolling bench land 55 to 200 feet above the Columbia 
river, soil sandy clay loam, stony in places, spruce, fir and cedar up to 2 feet, and 
much underbrush, willow, alder, etc., lumber value, some of land rather swampy 
would make good farm land, sec. 30: about 90 per cent, W. 4 sec. 29, 70 per cent. 


Tp. Se. R. 27. Ww. eth lier. Moa PR: Bridgland, eS. 1909. 


Sec. 12, NE. 4; Seo. 18, SE. 4, NE. 4; Sec. 24, SE. 3.—Bottom land, the west 
half broken by steep timbered mountain slopes, low and swampy on east, sandy clay 
loam, spruce up to 2 feet diameter at base of hills, lumber value, much willow brush, 
mixed grazing and farm lands. 


Tp. 20, R. 29, W. 5th Mer. H. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Pr. Sec. 32, West or River.—Bench land 40 to 70 feet above river, rising back 
to steep mountain slopes, agricultural land suitable for farming or fruit growing, 
soil, clay loam, timber, hemlock and cedar to 3 feet diameter; good timber has been 
taken off near river, within timber berth 112. 

Src. 33, Pr. W. 3.—Bottom land and bench land rising to 100 feet above river, 
first-class agricultural land, suitable for farming and fruit growing. Soil, black loam 
with light clay subsoil, timber, some hemlock and cedar to 3 feet diameter, of lumber 
value, with small cottonwood and willow brush; land partly burned over in northern 
portion, within timber berth 114. 

Sec. 28, Pr. NE. +—Bottom land 20 to 30 feet above river, first-class agricultural 
land, suitable for farming and fruit growing; soil, rich sandy loam with clay subsoil; 
timber, some large cedar and hemlock, of lumber value, cottonwood and willow brush, 
within timber berth 114. 

S. 4, East or River.—Bottom land 20 feet above river, first-class agricultural 
land, suitable for farming and fruit growing; soil, rich sandy loam with clay subsoil; 
timber, brilé, with second growth of cottonwood and willow brush, within timber 
berth 114. 

Sec. 28, West or River; Sec. 29, West oF RIVER AND NortH oF PrRovINcIAL LOTS 
811 AND 5092.—Bench land 40 to 100 feet above the river, rising back to steep moun- 
tain slopes, good agricultural land, suitable for farming and fruit growing, soil, clay 
loam with sand and gravel subsoil, timber, hemlock and cedar to 3 feet diameter; 
most of good timber taken off, within timber berth 112. 

T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S., 1909.—In section 29 an apple and plum orchard from ten 
to fifteen years old has yielded the owners splendid returns. The orchard appears 
to be in a healthy condition and no doubt with proper care will continue its satisfactory 
yield for some time. Irrigation either on the benches or bottom lands is not neces- 
sary, and summer frosts do not exist. The winters are sometimes cold, but this dis- 
trict has the advantage of an exceptionally heavy snowfall, which, coming before the 
frost has entered the ground to any considerable extent, ensures the successful winter- _ 
ing of orchards, keeps the ground warm and gives an important stimulus to spring 
growth. Columbia river is navigable throughout this district, and the Arrowhead 
branch of the Canadian Pacific railway, following the left bank of the river, affords 
excellent transportation facilities. Wagon roads have as yet not been constructed 
farther than 6 miles below Revelstoke. Excellent markets for farm and garden pro- — 
duce of all kinds are already established at Revelstoke, where the demand far exceeds _ 
the present local supply, while there is, with the present facilities for shipment to the 
prairies, no chance of an over-production. These fruit lands can be conveniently 
divided into two classes: bottom lands elevated from 10 to 50 feet and bench lands 
elevated from 50 to 2,000 feet above high-water mark on Columbia river. The eastern 
half of sec. 28 includes both classes of land. The bottom land comprises about 60 
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acres lying in a triangular-shaped strip along the western boundary of the east half 
of the section. The soil generally consists of a light clay inclined to be sandy in 
places, but in some portions of this land a rich black loam was found. On the north- 
ern part of this bottom land considerable fallen timber lies on the ground, but most 


of the merchantable wood has been removed. In the southern portion considerable 


timber is still standing, but here also there is considerable fallen timber, making clear- 
ing an expensive operation. When cleared and properly drained the land would be 
valuable for all branches of farming. Skirting this strip of bottom land on the east 
there rises a steep rock bluff, in places almost inaccessible, while on top of this, and 
extending with a fairly uniform western slope to the eastern limit of the section, lies 
a considerable amount of good bench land. The soil consists of a clay loam, inclined 
in places to be sandy or gravelly. The clearing, generally speaking, can be done 
cheaply, as the timber consists of small poplar, with, in places, a good deal of brush 
and fallen timber. In the northeast corner of the section there is some merchantable 
timber, consisting of cedar, hemlock and tamarack. In places there is considerable 
outcropping of rock, but, in part at least, this bench land could be profitably utilized 
for fruit raising. 

G. H. Blanchet, D.L.S., 1910.—The valley of the Columbia river which crosses 


this township attains a width of about a mile and a half here, and is favoured by 


excellent conditions as to soil, climate and water supply which makes it suitable for 
any form of agriculture. On the western side of the river there is a heavy growth 
of cedar, part of which has been logged, but the eastern part has been mostly all fire- 
swept. No water-powers, coal nor minerals of economic value were observed. There 
are a few bears, deer and caribou in the township. Salmon are obtained from the 
river. 


Tp. 21, R. 29, W. Sth Mer. JH. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Sec. 5, Frac. NW. 4.—Bottom land 10 feet above river; east of sloughs traversing 


_quarter-section land rises to 150 feet above river; west of sloughs land low; may be 


too moist for agriculture; east of sloughs much dryer and well suited for farming and 
fruit growing if drained; soil, rich vegetable mould with light clay subsoil; timber, 
cedar to 4 feet diameter, hemlock and a few small pine, of good lumber value, within 
timber berth 114. 

Frac. SW. 4, SE. +.—Bottom land rising to 40 feet above river, good agricultural 
land, suitable for farming, and fruit growing; soil, sandy loam with light clay subsoil; 
timber scattered hemlock and cedar to 3 feet diameter, of lumber value; has been partly 
burned over in eastern portion, within timber berth 114. 

Sec. 6, West or River.—Bench land 30 feet above river; a narrow strip about 10 
chains wide along river bank probably suitable for farming and fruit growing; 
timber. cedar and hemlock; all good timber taken off; within timber berth 112. 
Soil, clay loam. 

Src. 7, frac. NE. }.—Bottom land 25 to 30 feet above river, good agricultural 
land, probably too moist for fruit growing; soil, sandy loam with light clay subsoil; 
timber north part brulé; south portion cottonwood, poplar and willow, scattered cedar 
to 4 feet diameter, of lumber value, within timber berth 156. Slough traverses quarter- 
section near east boundary; east of slough land in lower, soil, vegetable mould with 
sandy subsoil. 

Frac. SE. +.—Bottom land 15 to 20 feet above river, good agricultural land, prob- 
ably too low for fruit growing; soil, clay loam with sandy subsoil; timber: scattered 
cedar, cottonwood and poplar, some cedar of lumber value, is now being logged by 
Bowman Lumber Company; south portion has been burned over and logged, within 
timber berth 156. Slough traverses northeast corner. 

Src. 8.—AIl rocky mountain side except extreme southeast corner. 

Pr. SW. 4.—Southwest portion bottom land, 10 feet above river; east of sloughs 
traversing SW. corner land rises to 150 feet above river; west of sloughs land is low, 
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may be too’ moist for agriculture; east of sloughs much dryer and well suited for farm- 
ing and fruit growing if drained, soil, rich vegetable mould with light clay subsoil, 
timber, cedar to 4 feet diameter, hemlock and a few small pine of good lumber value, 
within timber berth 156. 

Pr. SE. 4.—Southeast corner bench land rises to 180 feet above river, agricultural 
land, eile for farming and fruit growing; soil, sandy loam with light clay sub- 
soil; timber, hemlock to 12 inches diameter, within timber berth 156. All except SW. 
corner steep rocky slopes of mountain side. 


T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S., 1909.—The northeast quarter of sec. 5 and the southeast 
quarter of sec. 8 consist of a series of benches, the lower of which are admirably 
suited for fruit lands. The timber for the most part consists of small poplar and 
brush easily cleared, while on the first bench some cedar, hemlock and spruce from 
1 to 3 feet is to be found. The soil on the first bench consists of a rich black loam, 
but higher up it becomes lighter, consisting of a gravelly clay loam. Separating this 
series of benches are somewhat steep rises on which are frequent outcroppings of rock. 
The northwest quarter of sec. 8, with the exception of about 40 acres of bottom lands, 
consists of a steep rocky bluff. This 40 acres is a rich clay loam, well suited for 
farming. Fractional north half of sec. 7, adjoining the above land, is also bottom 
land of the same rich soil. These two parcels can be used for all branches of fruit 
or general farming. As is characteristic of the bottom lands, ‘the clearing will be 
expensive, but such expense I think is well warranted by the adaptability of the land 
for farming and the demand for its product. About 30 acres in the northeast quarter 
of sec. 1, the east half of sec. 12, 70 acres in the west half of sec. 12 adjacent to the 
east boundary of the west half, that portion of sec. 13 and 24 not covered by Columbia 
river, and small portions of the northeast quarter of sec. 14, and the east half of sec. 


23 are all bottom lands admirably suited, when cleared, for raising fruit or for general — 


farming. The soil, though inclined to be sandy, is very productive where any 
attempts have been made at cultivation. Small fruits were found to be of a very 
high order in this locality. No portion of the valley, however, presents greater diffi- 
eulties for clearing the land than do the ‘parcels mentioned above. There is here a 
very heavy growth of timber, consisting mostly of very large cedar and hemlock. 
There is, on the ground, an exceptionally large ‘amount of fallen timber. Where 
lumbering operations have been carried on the conditions are not improved. The 
stumps of the large cedar are left standing to a hheight of from 10 to 15 feet, while 
the butt logs and the tops scattered about, make the bush almost impassable. There 
are no bench lands adjacent to ‘these bottom lands, the mountain side being very steep 
and rocky and absolutely useless for agriculture. 


G. H. Blanchet, D.L.S., 1910—The land of agricultural value in this township is 
for the most part still included in timber berths which occupy most of the valley of 
the Columbia river: Portions of secs. 7, 8 and 18, extending back to the foothills, 
were surveyed. This land was mostly rough and stony, but probably suitable for 
fruit growing. 


Tp. 21, R.1, W. 6th Mer. 7. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Sec. 13, W. or CotumBia River; Sec. 12, E. 4, Pt. NW. 4—Bench land 30 to 80 
feet above river, good agricultural land, probably suitable for farming and fruit grow- 
ing; soil, sandy clay loam with gravel subsoil; timber, hemlock and cedar to 2 feet 
diameter; much of good timber taken off. Within timber berth 113. 

Src. 14, NE. 4.—Bench land rising 80 to 200 feet above river to slopes of moun- 
tain, fair agricultural land, probably suitable for farming and fruit growing; soil, 
sandy loam with gravel subsoil; timber, hemlock and cedar to 3 feet diameter, of lum- 
ber value, within timber berths 113 and 528. 

Sec. 23, Pr. NE. 4, Pt. SE 4+.—Bench land 40 to 100 feet above the river on east 
half of quarter-section rising back to steep slopes of mountain, good agricultural land, 
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which appears to differ in no way from that in almost all other portions of these fruit- 4 
land surveys. Except the islands in the river, probably 200 acres lying in a narrow 
strip along the west bank of Columbia river would include all the land suited to agri- 
culture in sec. 27. This strip widens rapidly as it goes north on the west bank of the 
river and embraces the west half of sec. 34, sec. 33 with the exception of about 170 
acres in the southwest corner, and the south half of sec. 4, township 22. Entering © 
sec. 5 the strip narrows again rapidly until at the southwest corner of sec. 8 and the 
southeast corner of sec. 7 the amount of farming lands is extremely limited. This 
portion just described may be all classed as bottom lands, there being no bench lands © 
on the west side of the river in this locality, the mountain side rising steep and rocky 
at the western limit of the bottom lands. The clearing, though not nearly so difficult 
as that for lands south, still presents considerable difficulty, the surface being fairly — 
heavily wooded with cedar and hemlock. Sec. 34 of township 21 and sec. 4 of town- 
ship 22 are inclined to be wet, being traversed many times by deep sloughs. This 
wet land has given rise to a somewhat heavy growth of cottonwood, with very heavy 
brush. Excellent farming and fruit lands exist also on the east side of the river in 
the south half of sec. 34, the southwest corner of sec. 35 and the northwest quarter of — 
sec, 26. This part pertains to the nature of a plateau, being slightly elevated above ~ 
the river, but not to a Sufficient extent to, in any way, affect its agricultural value. — 
These may also be classed as bottom lands. The soil, as usual, consists of a sandy 
clay. The clearing on these lands is comparatively easy, the prevailing wood being 
small poplar and brush, with some fallen timber. 


G. H. Blanchet, D.L.S., 1910—The Columbia river crosses this township from. 
north to south and is navigable for crafts of shallow draught. The Arrow Lake branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway follows the eastern bank of the river and the station 
of Wigwam is situated in’sec. 26. The lands of agricultural value are those portions of the 
river valley not occupied by the river, being the river branches and the lower slopes of — 
the adjacent mountain. The soil varies from a sandy to a rocky clay loam and appears 
to be best adapted to garden produce, hay and grain. The township has been heavily 
timbered, principally with cedar, but the more accessible trees are being rapidly con- — 
verted into lumber. Streams are numerous. The principal one is Akolkolex river, 
which flows through sees. 35 and 27 into the Columbia river. Along this creek in the 
southeastern quarter of sec. 35 there is a waterfall which is capable of developing con- 
siderable power. The summers are very warm and the winters mild, but frosts some- 
times occur in early September. No coal, lignite nor minerals of economic value were 
observed. A few bears, deer and caribou range,on the higher slopes of the moun- 
tains, and salmon are obtained from the river. 


Tps. 21 and 22, R. 1, W. 6th Mer. C. H. Taggart, D.L.S., 1911. 


The land in the sections retraced, lying west of the river, is mostly level, and the 
timber has been taken off recently. The soil is a sandy loam and is suitable for 
raising hardy vegetables. Good water can be secured everywhere, either from the 
Columbia river or from the small streams flowing into it. Wood of all kinds is avail- 
able for fuel, but no coal nor lignite veins were seen. There is no hay. No stone- 
quarries nor minerals of value were seen. No summer frosts are experienced through- 
out the valley. Plenty of rain falls as a general rule and indications are that crops 
will mature without irrigation. 


Tp. 22, R.1, W. 6th Mer. I. H. Plunkett, D.LS., 1909. 


The south half of sec. 8 contains a considerable amount of first-class cedar and 
hemlock timber, which does not as yet appear to have been cut over. The northern 
half of the section contains little timber of value, but is inclined to be very wet at 
high water on the river. The soil is a light clay inclined to be sandy. The land in | 


i 
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the south half of sec. 17 adjoining is similar to the north half of sec. 8. Portions of 


this land show no indication of flooding, so that intending settlers would do well to 


carefully observe indications of flooding before choosing parts of these lands. When 
cleared, sec. 8 will make ideal farming lands. No better are to be found in the valley. 
The eastern half of sec. 18 and the north half of sec. 17, though somewhat heavily 
wooded with cedar and hemlock, offer a considerable area of first-class farming land 
when cleared. Here again clearing will be an expensive operation. The soil remains 
a clay loam, sandy in some places. Here the extensive bottom lands shift to the 


_ eastern side of the river, and from this point north to Revelstoke very little good land 
is to be found in the bottom on the west side of the Columbia. 


P. B. Street, D.L.S., 1910.—This township can be most easily reached by 
the Arrowhead branch of the Canadian Pacific railway which runs, wherever 


possible, along the Columbia river, and traverses all the agricultural land in 


this township on the eastern side of the river. The stern-wheel steamer Revelstoke 


“makes frequent trips up and down the river and lands freight at any desired 


“point. A wagon road from Revelstoke to Arrowhead was completed last year 


as far as the northern boundary of the township. The soil is mostly sandy 
loam and is especially adapted to the growing of small fruits. Irrigation is 
necessary for late crops. There is very little land in this district suitable for farm- 
ing as, in any places, the mountains slope right to the river bank. The best land is 
still held under timber berth rights, and settlers are excluded. Some small patches 
of good bench land occur here and there on the hills, but could be utilized ‘only to grow 
small fruits. There is plenty of water for irrigation purposes in the numerous springs 
and small creeks which give a permanent supply. Very little timber of value is found 


outside the timber berths, the most valuable being the cedar in sec. 8, which is from 


18 to 86 inches in diameter. Large fir trees are found on the uplands in the north- 
eastern quarter of the township, but they could not be logged profitably. The bottom 
or bench lands near the river have nearly all been logged off, and only light, second- 
growth scrub remains. Except the Columbia river there are no large streams. Con- 
siderable water-power could be developed from a small creek, in sec. 9, which falls 
about 540 feet in less than 20 chains. The climate is much more subject to extremes 
than that of the Shuswap district, and there is much less rainfall during July and 
August. No summer frosts were reported. Fir, birch and hemlock, for fuel, can be 
obtained in abundance everywhere, and it is more than probable that fuel will be taken 
from here for sale in Revelstoke when the wagon road to that place is completed. 
No stone-quarries nor minerals were observed. Grouse and black bears were seen on 
the bench lands, and mountain goats, deer, caribou and grizzly bears are numerous 
on the uplands. Good salmon trout are caught in the Columbia river at certain sea- 
sons. Some hay lands occur on the flats in secs. 4, 8, 17 and 19, but the hay is generally 
spoiled by the mud deposited on it by the river at times of overflow. One of the 
settlers refused to let his horse eat the hay. 


H. G. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908.—Src. 3, Souru or River; Sge. 4, SoutH or River.— 
Bottom land rising to 50 feet above the river, very wet, broken by sloughs -and 
subject to flooding, might be used for hay or grazing purposes; soil, wet sandy clay 
loam; timber, cottonwood, and alder, with some cedar and hemlock, the best timber 
has been logged, within timber berth 316. 

Src. 4, Isnanps.—Easterly island covered with willow brush, unsuited for agri- 
cultural purposes, westerly island timbered with good hemlock and cedar. 

Src. 8, SW. 3, West oF River; Sec. 5, NE. 4, WEST oF River.—A. narrow strip of 
bottom land extends back a short distance to steep mountain side, land swampy and 
of very doubtful agricultural value, within timber berth 316. 

Sro. 5, NE. 3, part oF Isuanp; Sec. 4, NW. 2, part or Isnanp.—Island timbered 
with good hemlock and cedar. 

Src. 7, Frac. N. 3.—Bench land rough and broken, rising up mountain side, of 


‘no agricultural value excepting a small flat in NE. corner, narrowing down to river; 
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this flat would make good farming and fruit land; soil, sandy loam; timber, hemlock 
and cedar to 2 feet diameter, within timber berth 392, a small stream flows through 
the flat. ; 

Sro. 8, Frac. N. $.—Bottom land 20 to 30 feet above river, northern part swampy 
and eut up by Ayans is flooded at high water, remainder good agricultural land, 
suitable for farming and fruit growing; soil, clayey loam; timber, small and large 
poplar, birch and small willow with a few big hemlock and cedar. 

S. 4, East or River.—Bottom Tand 20 to 30 feet above river, good agricultural 
land, suitable for farming and fruit growing; soil, clayey loam; ese) large hemlock 
and cedar of lumber eile within timber berth 128. 

Src. 9, W. 4 or SW. 3.—Bottom land south of railway; north of railway bench 
land rising to 100 feet sate river, fair agricultural land, suitable for fruit growing; 
soil, sandy and clayey loam, on bench land stony in parts; timber, large cedar and 
hemlock south of PAY, on oe land jack pine and some birch. 

Sec. 17, Frac. SE. 4, SW. 4 East or River.—Bottom land generally a swampy 
flat inundated at high water, er agricultural land; soil, wet loam; timber, covered — 
by tall poplar to 12 inehes diameter, small cottonwood and willow brush around 
sloughs. : 
Sec. 17, IsLANnDS AND Part WEST OF MAIN CHANNEL or River.—Bottom land low _ 
and swampy, subject to flooding at high water, of no agricultural value; soil, wet 


loam; timber, cottonwood, birch and willow, part on mainland within timber berth 


392. 


Sec. 18, Frac. E. 3.—Chiefly bottom land, subject to flooding at high water and 
too wet to be of much value; soil, clay loam; timber, cottonwood, birch and willow, 
within timber berth 392. On the west side of NE. + is some bench land 30 to 50 
feet above the river; it contains a meadow and would make good hay land; along the 
west side of SE i are some steep hills. 

SW. 3—Bench land 700 feet above the river, good agricultural land, suitable 
for ee and fruit growing; soil, sandy loam, al see. hemlock and cedar 2 feet 
diameter within timber berth 392; 4 section broken by hills along the east boundary, 
a small stream flows through SW. corner. { 

NW. 3.—Bench land 30 feet and upwards above the river; a low bench © 
on the east side near the river contains a meadow and would make good hay land; © 
soil, sandy loam; a bench 700 feet above river in SW. corner is suitable for farm- 
ing and fruit growing; soil, clay loam; timber, hemlock and cedar to 2 feet diameter, 
within timber berth 392, with exception of parts mentioned above the i is too rough 
to be of much Seaeolen eel value. 

Src. 19, East or River.—Bottom land 20 to 30 feet above river, good agricul- 
tural land, Suitable for fruit growing; soil, sand and clay loam; timber, thickly grown 
hemlock fad cedar to 4 feet, diameter, of lumber value, Gattonavood and willow brush 
very thick near a within timber berth 127. 

Sec. 20, NW. + S.W. 4 Nort oF River anp WEsT oF RAmway.—Bottom land 20 
to 80 feet above EAS very good agricultural land, well suited for fruit growing; soil, 
sandy and clayey loss timber, thickly grown with hemlock and cedar to 4 feet 
diameter of lumber value, within timber berth 127, slough traverses these 4 sections. 

Src. 20, East oF Raipway.—Bench land 100 to 580 feet’ above river, good agri- 
cultural land, well suited for fruit growing; soil, rich clay loam, rocky in places, well 
watered by numerous small streams; timber, thick growth of birch, small poplar and 
some small maple, within timber berth 127, NE. + traversed by strong-flowing creek, 
part known as “The Green Slide,” too steep for agricultural purposes. 

Sac. 30, NW. 1; S.W. corner or NE. 4.—Low swampy land flooded at high 
water not suited for agricultural land, good hie land, goes back to mountain slopes 
within timber berth 127. 

Frac. SW. 1.—Bottom land 20 feet above river, agricultural land, suited for 
fruit growing; seat sandy loam with gravel subsoil; timber, hemlock and cedar 
to 4 feet diameter, of lumber value, within timber berth 127. 
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SE. 4, Src. 29, SW. corner or SW. 4.—Bottom land, north of railway low and 
swampy, not well suited for agriculture, south of railway, 20 feet above river, agricul- 
tural land suited for fruit growing; soil, sand and clay loam; timber, thickly grown 
with hemlock and cedar to 4 feet diameter of lumber value, cottonwood and willow, 
within timber berth 127. 

SEo. 30, Part or Istanp; Seo. 19, Parr or IstAnp.—Bottom land, low and wet, 
subject to flooding at high water, not suited for agricultural purposes other than hay 
and grazing; soil, sandy loam, timber, cottonwood and willow. 

Sec. 31, SW. 4 or NW. 4.—Low swampy land but slightly above river, subject 
to flooding at high water, not suited for agricultural purposes other than hay and 
grazing, partly in timber berth 127. 

SW. 4.—Low swampy land thickly timbered with cedar to 4 feet diameter of 
lumber value, not suited for agricultural purposes, subject to flooding at high water 
partly in timber berth 127. 


Tp. 22, R. 2, W. 6th Mer. I. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Sec. 138, East 4.—Rough broken bench land rising 700 feet above the river te 
steep slopes of mountain; the only land of value is a bench on the east side which 
runs out in the NE. 3. This bench would make good agricultural land suitable for 
farming or fruit growing; soil, rich sandy loam with gravel subsoil; timber, hemlock 
and cedar to 2 feet diameter, within timber berth 392. 

Sec. 25, Parr or Isuanp; Sec. 24, Part or Istanp.—Bottom land, low and wet, 
subject to flooding at high water, not suited for agricultural purposes other than hay 
and grazing; soil, sandy loam; timber,-cottonwood and willow. 

Sec. 36, FracTionaAL Sec. 25, East or River.—Bottom land subject to flooding 
at high water, not good agricultural land, chiefly suited for hay and grazing purposes; 
soil, wet loam; timber, cottonwood, birch and willow; on SE. i thickly timbered with 
cedar-to 4 feet diameter of lumber value, within timber berth 127. 


T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S., 1909.—Sec. 20 lies on a western slope, which, at the 
eastern boundary of the sec., reaches an elevation of about 2,000 feet above Columbia 
river. The western half of this sec., though expensive to clear, offers some excellent 
farming and fruit lands, while the eastern half, until reaching too high an elevation 
for agriculture, can be farmed to advantage. Generally speaking the islands in 
Columbia river are of doubtful utility for fruit raising or agricultural purposes of 
any kind. The soil consists almost entirely of sand, and the indications point to their 
being at times, badly flooded. 


P. B. Street, D.L.S., 1910.—This township is most easily reached by boat from 
Revelstoke or by railroad and rowboat across the Columbia river. Most of the town- 
ship is comprised in a timber limit and is unsurveyed. The portion of the island lying 
in secs. 24 and 25 is mostly flat and wooded with cottonwood, spruce and willow. The 
portion in sec. 24 is flooded land, while most of that in sec. 25 is bench land. As this 
land is very easily cleared the bench would no doubt be good farming land, either for 
fruit or root crops and garden products. 


0. H. Taggart, D.L.8., 1911 (Partial).—The district was reached by train from 
Revelstoke, our first camp being situated at the “seven and one-half” mile board in 
the northeastern quarter of sec. 25. The land along the northern boundary of sec. 
36 is good level land on which the timber has recently been logged off. The soil is 
a light sandy loam and is suitable for the growth of hardy vegetables and possibly 
fruit to the smaller varieties. Along the northern boundary of sec. 35 and west of 
the Columbia river the country is steep and rocky, covered with cedar, hemlock and 
scrub and underbrush. The land is of no value. 
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Tp. 23, R. 2, W. 6th Mer. H. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Sec. 1, S. 4 and NE. 4, West or Stoprs or Mount MackENzin.— J 
Bottom land largely subject to flooding at high water, not good agricultural ~ 7 
land, suited for hay and grazing purposes, soil, wet loam; timber, cedar 2 to 4 feet 
diameter, of lumber value, cottonwood, birch and willow brush, within timber berth 88. 

Sec. 2, Frac. E. 4.—Bottom land subject to flooding at high water, unsuited for 
agricultural purposes other than hay and grazing; soil, wet loam; timber, cottonwood, | 
a few cedar and birch, undergrowth very thick, within timber berth 88. 

NW. 4 East or River.—Bottom land rising to 30 feet above river, agricultural 
land, suitable for fruit growing; soil, sandy loam; timber, cottonwood, cedar and 
birch, large cedar logged, within timber berth 88. 

Sec. 2, NW. + WEst or River; Sec. 3, NE. 4.—Bench land rising to 400 feet 
above the river, extending back to steep mountain side, agricultural land, a good flat 
in NE. 4 suitable for fruit and vegetables; soil, sandy loam with gravel subsoil, stony 
and gravelly towards the west; timber, good cedar and hemlock to 2 feet diameter, of 
lumber value, within timber berth 528. 

Sec. 10, West oF River.—Bench land rising to 500 feet above the river, broken 
by mountain slopes in SW. corner, land suitable for farming and fruit growing; soil, 
rich sandy loam; timber, hemlock to 2 feet diameter, with small balsam and pine, for 
the most part within timber berth 528. 

Sec. 10, NE. } East or River; Sec. 11, Frac. W. $.—Bottom land subject to flood- 
ing at high water, unsuited for agricultural purposes other than hay and grazing; 
soil, wet clay loam; timber, heavy growth of cottonwood and willow brush with some 
large cottonwood and ‘cedar of lumber value, within timber berth 88. 

Sec. 11, E. 4.—Bottom land rising to 20 feet above river, good agricultural land, 
suited for fruit growing; soil, rich clay loam; timber, large hemlock and cedar of 
lumber value, partly logged, within timber berth 88. 

Seo. 12, NW. 4.—Bottom land and bench land rising from 20 to 100 feet above 
river, some good agricultural land suitable for fruit growing; soil, light clay loam; 
timber, large hemlock and cedar to 3 feet diameter, with thick underbrush, of lumber 
value, within timber berth 88, stream flows through centre of } section. 

SW. 4.—Chiefly bottom land rising to 20 feet above river; NE. corner bench land 
100 feet above river, good agricultural land, S. 4 probably too low for fruit trees, 
bench land good for fruit growing; soil, light clayey loam; timber, hemlock and cedar 
to 24 feet diameter, of lumber value, within timber berth 88, a lake 20 to 25 chains 
long by about 5 chains wide is located in SE. corner of the + section; beyond rise the 
steep slopes of mount Mackenzie. 

Sec. 13, E. 4 or NW. 4, E. 4 or SW. 3.—Some small benches, 300 feet and 
upwards above river, rising to steep slopes of mount Mackenzie, possibly agricultural 
land, might grow fruit trees; soil, clay loam, rocky in places; timber, hemlock to 18 
inches diameter, and a few cedar, E. 4 of SW. 4 within timber berth 88, bench land, 
difficult of access. 

W. 4 or SW. 4.—Bench land rising 100 feet and upwards above river to steep 
slopes of mount Mackenzie, good agricultural land, well suited for fruit growing; soil, 
light clay loam; timber, hemlock to 18 inches diameter, and a few cedar, within tim- 
ber berth 88. : 

Sec. 14, Part NE. 3.—Rolling bench land rising from 100 to 300 feet above river, 
good agricultural land, well adapted for fruit growing; soil, light clayey loam; timber, 
chiefly brulé; a nice little lake used by the people of Revelstoke for bathing purposes 
is located in the NE. 4 of the 3 section. 

Part S. 3 Norra anp East or Monrana Stoucu.—Chiefly bottom land rising 25 
to 80 feet above river; eastern portion is bench land, 100 feet above river and up, 
first-class agricultural land, suited for fruit growing; soil, rich clay loam; timber on 
bottom land some large cedar and hemlock of lumber value, on bench land brulé, partly 
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cleared, within timber berth 88, on NW. corner of SE. 4 section is a valuable meadow 
owned or leased by S. D. Crowle. 
Seo. 14, SW. 4 SourH or Montana SioucH; Sec. 15, SE. 4 SoutH or Montana 
SLOUGH ; ISLAND BETWEEN TWO ARMS OF MonrTANnA SLouGH, SW. + SoutH or MontTANA 
SLoucH.—Bottom land, low, subject to flowing at high water, may not be suitable for 
agricultural purposes other than growth of hay; soil, rich sandy clay loam with top- 
ping of vegetable mould; timber, cedar, cottonwood and willows,: within timber 
berth 88. 

Sec. 15, NW. 4, East or River.—Bottom land 25 to 30 feet above river, first-class 
agricultural land well suited for fruit growing, soil, light clayey loam; timber brulé. 

West oF River.—Uneven bench land rising to 300 feet above river, of very little 
agricultural value, steep rocky slopes; soil, sandy loam with gravel sub-soil; timber 
small birch, pine, balsam and hemlock, not within a timber berth. 

Src. 16.—Rolling bench land 100 to 700 feet above river, with exception of NW. 
4 which contains a large hay meadow and is for the most part level, the section is 
rather rough but would be suitable for fruit growing in parts; soil, black loam in the 
lower parts, and gravelly and stony on higher; timber, small pine, spruce, birch, poplar 
and alder with some cedar and hemlock 8 to 4 feet diameter, not within a timber berth. 

Sec. 21, SW. 4.—Bench land 400 to 700 feet above the river, some agricultural 
land suitable for fruit growing; soil, black loam with sandy sub-soil, stony in places; 
timber, small cedar, spruce, birch and poplar, not within timber berth. 

Frac. NE 4, SE. +.—Bench land rising 150 to 400 feet above river, broken on the 
east by steep slopes to water’s edge, agricultural land suitable for farming or fruit 
growing; soil, sandy loam with gravel sub-soil, stony in places; timber, small cedar 
and hemlock with some cottonwood and birch, not within timber berth. 

Src. 22, West or River.—Bench land rising to 150 feet above the river, steep 
slopes of very little agricultural value; soil, clay loam and stony; timber, small cedar 
and hemlock, not in timber berth. 

Src. 24, E. 4 or SW. 4+.—Some small benches 300 feet and upwards above Colum- 
bia river rising to steep slopes of mount Mackenzie, possible agricultural land, might 
grow fruit trees; soil, clay loam, very rocky in most places; timber, hemlock to 18 
- inches diameter, with some cedar, bench land, difficult of access. 

Src. 25, Part SW. 4+.—Bench land rising to 150 feet above Columbia river, SW. 
corner of } section agricultural land, suitable for fruit growing; soil, light clay loam; 
timber, small poplar, spruce and pine, partly cleared. 

Src. 28, S. 4 or SW. 3; Sec. 21, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land 400 to 500 feet above 
river, some parts would make good agricultural land, might be suitable for fruit grow- 
ing; soil, sandy loam with gravel subsoil, very rough in places; timber, cedar, hem- 
lock, birch and poplar, a few scattered large trees, not within timber berth. 

Src. 30, NW. + (S.4), A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—South part rolling bench 
land, altitude from 50 to 75 feet above the Tonka Watla river; soil, brownish loam, 
rocky in places; covered with small poplar, birch, fir, cedar and spruce, value as fruit 
land 50 per cent irrigation not necessary; balance of land is on steep rocky slopes, 
worthless. | 


T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S., 1909—lIn sec. 9 a limited amount of excellent bench 
land was found, and in sec. 16 there is some good land, slightly elevated and 
in places heavily wooded. ‘Turning new to lands east of the Columbia, secs. 
1, 2, 11 and 12 of this township, and secs. 19, 36, 30 and the west half of 
sec. 31, township 22, are almost entirely bottom lands, well suited for farming 
and fruit raising. The soil is a clay loam, sandy in some places, but, generally 
speaking, much the same as has been described for lands farther south. The 
bush on these lands is heavy, and clearing here also will be an expensive item. 
Some farming is already going on in secs. 1 and 12, Garden produce on these farms 
this season was of excellent quality. Fruit raising here has, as yet, not reached a 
sufficiently advanced stage to afford comparison. The northwest quarter of sec. 12 
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is elevated land lying on a gradual western slope, not steep enough, however, nor ‘ 
reaching a sufficiently high elevation to interfere with farming. 


P. B. Street, D.L.S., 1910—A wagon road from Revelstoke runs through this : : 


township, and affords easy access to that town. There is considerable bench land, © . 


most of which is held under timber limit rights. Quite a large area of land has been Es 


taken up by Italian settlers, who raise fruit, vegetables and poultry for the local a 
market. The timber is being rapidly logged off, and before long a great deal of good | 
land will be available for settlement. Legal subdivisions 4 and 5, which I surveyed ~ 


in see. 6, are bench land rather densely wooded with small timber and are good for ~ 
fruit lands. Like all land in this district, irrigation is necessary for late crops. 


G. H. Blanchet, D.L.S., 1910.—The Columbia river crosses this township in a ~ 
southerly direction, where it is navigable for boats of shallow draught. The town of 
- Revelstoke occupies part of sec. 27. The main line of the Canadian Pacific railway © 


crosses this township in an easterly and westerly direction and passes through Revel- 


stoke, from which point the Arrow Lakes line branches off, following the easterly bank 


of the river. On the same side of the river a good provincial road has been constructed ~~ 


for about 6 miles, and another is being projected southward on the west side of the 
river. The east side of the township is occupied by mount McKenzie, and the west 
side includes the easterly slope of mount McArthur. The land of agricultural value 
in this township includes the lower slopes and foot-hills of these mountains, and is 
probably best adapted to fruit growing. The river benches are suitable for growing 
hay, grain and vegetables and in some places for fruit. The soil varies from sand on 
the lower benches to a hard clay on the higher ground, while on the mountain side, 
as a rule it is a sandy loam containing much rock. Most of the large timber has 
been either felled or destroyed by fire, except in secs. 18, 14, 11 and in the southwest 
quarter of the township, where some still remains. There is some good hay-land 
in the southeast quarter of the township and several old beaver meadows were 
found on the west side of the river. Good water is abundant. The Llecillewaet 
river, which crosses the northeast quarter of the township and empties into the Col- 
umbia river below Revelstoke, supplies power to the town. The summer is very warm 
and the fall and winter rather mild with excessive precipitation. Frost sometimes 
occurs in September. No coal, lignite nor minerals of economic value were observed. 
Wood for fuel is abundant. There are a few mountain sheep, caribou, and’ deer 
ranging on the mountains. The lower river bench, occupying portions of secs. 1, 2 
and 11 and extending southwards into the next township, is much broken by sloughs, 
but, as it has sufficient elevation above the river for drainage, it could probably be 
reclaimed. 


There is a good wagon road from Revelstoke running south through the 
eastern half of section 14 and branching into the northwestern quarter of sec- 
tion 138. The soil in this township varies from a sandy loam with scattered 
rocks to practically all rocks as the elevation increases. Fruit could probably 
be grown where conditions as to water and elevation make cultivation prac- 
ticable. Most of the mountain side has been burned over, but several areas of large 
cedar, fir, tamarack and pine escaped. These areas occur in the northwestern quarter 
of sec. 18. The remainder is covered with scrub and second growth timber. There is 
no hay. There is no permanent surface water supply, but the underground seepage 
from the snow above should make water readily accessible by wells. There are no 
water-powers. The climate appears to be suitable for any form of agriculture, 
although the rainfall is very irregular in summer. Frost was experienced on the 25th 
of August. There are no stone-quarries nor minerals. Game is scarce, only bears, 
deer, mountain goats and grouse being seen. 


CO. H. Taggart, D.L.S., 1911.—The eastern boundary of secs. 24 and 25 was reached 
from Revelstoke over a roughly-graded wagon road following closely the main line of 
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the Canadian Pacific railway. This road leads for only a short distance to Greely, 
about 7 miles from Revelstoke, and is good and hard, but rough. The country north of 
the Illecillewaet river is hilly, rough and rocky and covered with a second-growth 
scrub. This country was at one time thickly timbered with large cedar, but forest fires 
have left only burned stumps. South of the Ilecillewaet river the line followed up the 
steep slope of mount MacKenzie, which is very rough and rocky. The lower portion is 
densely covered with scrub above which the timber is thick, consisting chiefly of hem- 
lock, cedar and some:spruce up to 30 inches in diameter. It is not of much value for 
timber, most of it being rotten or hollow at the heart. The soil is a shallow, light, 
sandy loam with rock outcrops everywhere, and is of no value for agriculture. The 
Illecillewaet river furnishes good water-power for generating electric energy for the 
city of Revelstoke, which it also furnishes with water. The dam for this power and 
water supply is located but a short distance below the point where the line crosses the 
river. The sections west of the Columbia river, which I retraced, are easily reached 
from Revelstoke by crossing the river over the new traffic bridge which connects with 
a new wagon road, graded during the past season and completed as far as the south- 
western quarter of sec. 28. The clearing for its extension is done as far as the 
southern boundary of sec. 21. Work was commenced on the northern boundary 
of the southwestern quarter of sec. 29. This portion of country is very rough and 
rocky. The side hill is very steep and, in many places, precipitous rocky bluffs made 
accurate work difficult. In the western portion of secs. 20, 17 and 7 and extending 
up the northern slope of mount MacPherson, is found an excellent belt of timber con- 
sisting of hemlock up to 36 inches, cedar up to 8 feet in diameter and scattered spruce 
and white pine. Most of the timber is in timber berth 528. The balance of the 
sections mentioned is covered with a thick growth of small timber. The soil is a light 
sandy loam with rocks and rock outcrops at intervals and, with the exception of a few 
very small patches, is of little value for agriculture. The work in secs. 4, 5, 7, 8 
and 9 was reached by cutting a pack-trail from the end of the road clearing to the 
northeastern quarter of sec. 8. An excellent water supply can be obtained from the 
various small streams flowing down the slope to the Columbia river. No hay was seen. 
There are no water-powers. Wood of all kinds is available for fuel. No summer 
frosts are experienced in this district. There are no minerals nor stone-quarries. 
No game of any kind was seen. 


Tp. 24, R. 2, W. 6th Mer. JH. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Src. 4, West or River.—Bench land rising back from the river in steps to 200 
feet above good agricultural land, suitable for fruit growing; soil, rich loam with 
sand subsoil; timber, cedar and hemlock to 24 feet diameter, of lumber value; south 
portion has been burned over, within timber berth 221. 

Src. 5, East or THE JorDAN River.—Uneven bench land to 300 feet above Colum- 
bia river, may be suitable for agricultural purposes in parts; soil, dark loam with sand 
subsoil, very stony in places; timber, cedar to 4 feet diameter, and hemlock, of good” 
lumber value, within timber berth 220. 

Src. 8, Part SE. 3.—Slightly rolling land, 300 feet above Columbia river, good 
agricultural land, suited for fruit growing if not too dry; soil, rich loam with sand 
subsoil; timber, hemlock to 3 feet and cedar 6 feet diameter, of good value, very little 
underbrush, lumber within timber berth 74. 

Src. 9, West or River.—Rolling bench land, rising back from river to 250 feet 
above, good agricultural land, suited for fruit growing; soil, rich black loam with sand 
subsoil; {imber, hemlock to 3 feet and cedar to 6 feet diameter, of good lumber value, 
within timber berth 74; two small streams traverse the section, the centre one with 
flow sufficient for irrigation purposes. = 

Src. 9, SE. 3, East or River; Sxc. 10, Parr SW. 3.—Bench land rising back from 
river to 500 feet above, to steep mountain side; some agricultural benches and slopes 
where fruit trees may be grown, N. 4 of agricultural land in SW. + section 10, 1s a 
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level flat; soil, rich clay loam with sand and gravel subsoil, very stony in parts; timber, 
old brulé grown, with small hemlock, cottonwood and cedar, thick pine, balsam and 
hemlock brush, has been logged, within timber berth 207. 

Src. 9, NE. + East or River; Sec. 10, Parr NW. 4+.—Bench land rising 60 to 100 
feet above river, to steep mountain side, generally level land, suitable for agricultural 
purposes including fruit growing; soil, sand and sandy loam, stony in parts with gravel 
subsoil, of better quality nearer mountain; timber, scattered small hemlock and under- 
brush, has been logged, all good timber taken off, within timber berth 207. 

Src. 15, SW. 4 Sourn or River.—Bench land rising from 60 to 100 feet above 
river, to steep slopes of mountain, land generally level, may be fit for agricultural 
purposes, and may be suitable for fruit growing; soil, sand and sandy loam with 
gravel subsoil, stony in parts and gravelly near mountain; timber, scattered small 
hemlock and underbrush, all good timber has been logged, within timber berth 207. 

Sec. 23, Part NW. 3 East oF River; Sec. 26, Parr SW. 4 East or River.—Un- 
even and fairly level bench land rising from 50 to 180 feet above the river, some good 
agricultural land suitable for fruit growing, soil rich sandy loam with gravel subsoil, 
stony in parts; timber, small cedar, and hemlock, best timber has been logged, within 
- timber berth 73. 

Src. 26, Parr NW. 3 East or River; Sec. 35, Part SW. 4 East oF River.—Bench 
land rising 50 feet above river, good agricultural land suitable for fruit growing; soil, 


rich sandy loam; timber, hemlock and cedar to 4 feet diameter, of lumber value, 
within timber berth 73. 


EL. W. Robinson, D.L.S., 1909.—This township lies in the valley of Columbia and 
Jordan rivers immediately north of Revelstoke. A wagon road, kept in excellent 
condition, follows the east: bank of the Columbia, which gives direct access to Revel- 
stoke. There is also an old trail along the west side of Jordan river starting from 
the “ Big Eddy” mill on the west side of the Columbia opposite Revelstoke. The 
township is mostly well timbered with large hemlock, cedar, Douglas fir, white pine 
and spruce. Fires have destroyed the timber in the west half of sec. 10. The only 
land suitable for agricultural purposes in the northern part of the township consists 
of two patches of from 50 to 60 acres in extent on the east side of the Columbia lying 
along the north boundaries of secs. 23 and 26. The soil here is 6 inches of humus 
overlying a sandy loam subsoil, usually rocky. They are well timbered with hemlock, 
cedar and fir up to 30 inches in diameter. The land along the north boundary of sec. 
23, known as Steamboat landing, has been partly logged. The only other land ot 
agricultural value lies in secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, and is known as the “ Jordan 
flats.” It is all timbered, the principal varieties being hemlock and cedar up to 24 
inches, with a few cedar up to 42 inches, and some fir, white pine and spruce. The 
best timber has been logged from the west side of Jordan river, and a considerable 
portion taken from the land between Jordan and Columbia rivers. Creeks are scarce, 
and when the timber is removed the few existing one will probably only run in the 
spring. Wells would be necessary for the settlers’ water supply, and owing to the sandy 
nature of the subsoil one would be compelled to go to the level of Jordan or Columbia 
river to secure water. The soil consists of from 2 to 6 inches of humus overlying a 
sandy subsoil. In low-lying spots there is rich black muck with a clay subsoil. Jor- 
dan river has a rapid fall and it would be possible to obtain water by pipe line from 
some distance up the river, but the expense would be greater than the average settler 
could afford. Fruit could be raised successfully, for this has been. demonstrated on 
similar lands close to Revelstoke, but the soil is rather light for mixed farming. 
There are falls on Jordan river in the southwest quarter of sec. 8 which could be 
developed to produce enough power to provide light for settlers. There are no hay 
meadows, no minerals of economic value were found and no stone-quarries exist. 
Wood for fuel can be obtained anywhere. Black bears are numerous, especially in the 
fall; caribou can be obtained on the adjoining hills, and the head-waters of Jordan 
river are noted for the large grizzly bears to be found there. Willow, blue grouse and 
partridges abound, and Jordan river is a well-known trout stream. 
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P. B. Street, D.L.S., 1910.—Part of the town of Revelstoke lies in secs. 3 and 4 
of this township. A good wagon road runs northerly for 8 miles and connects with 
the Big Bend pack-trail. Very little land in this district is suitable for agriculture, 
as the mountains in most places rise directly from the river, leaving little or no bench 
or bottom lands. In secs. 9, 10 and 15, on the east side of the Columbia river, is 
found some excellent land, which is flat and all logged off. The soil is mostly rich 
sandy loam with a clay subsoil and is especially adapted to the growth of small fruits. 
Some very fine apples are grown in sec. 3. Water is plentiful in creeks and springs 
as well as in the Columbia river, from which water can be easily obtained. There is 
no hay land. Nearly all the timber of value has been taken from the eastern side of 
the river, but in sec. 5, on the western side, cedar and hemlock from 18 to 48 inches 
in diameter are found. This land, from an agricultural point of view, is similar to 
that east of the river. 


Tp. 26, R. 2, W. 6th Mer. 4. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Sec. 3, NW. 4 West or River; Sec. 9, Part SE. 4; Sec. 10, SW. 4 West or River. 
—Narrow strip of bench land along river’s edge that might be utilized as agricultural 
land, suitable for fruit and farm products; soil, clay loam; timber, small cedar and 
hemlock, within timber berth 360. 

Sec. 9, NE. + East oF River; Sec. 10, NW. + anno SW. 4 East or River.—Level 
bench land 45 to 100 feet above river, good agricultural land, suitable for fruit grow- 
ing and general farming; soil, dark clay loam with sandy subsoil; timber, small cedar 
hemlock, partly burned over and covered by second growth, some large cedar to 4 feet 
diameter near river, within timber berth 360. A squatter, James Hathaway, on NW. i. 

Src. 15, SW. 4; Sec. 16, SE. 3 East or River.—Rising back in a series of benches 
some 40 to 260 feet above the river, some good agricultural land, suitable for fruit 
growing. ‘T'wenty-mile creek with a good strong flow traverses both quarter-sections, 
land along creek low and wet, soil black loam with sand subsoil, cottonwood and a few 
small cedar and hemlock along creek, land on benches stony; soil, dark clay loam with 
sand subsoil; old brulé, benches may be found too dry and stony for good cultivation, 
within timber berth 360. 

Seo. 16, NE. 4 East or River; Src. 15, Parr NW. 4.—Level bench land 200 feet 
above river and up, may be useful as agricultural land and might possibly grow fruit; 
soil, sand and gravel, very stony throughcut; timber. some good cedar, within timber 
berth 360. 

Sec. 21, S. 4 East or River.—Rolling bench land 200 to 450 feet above river, some 
level and gently sloping agricultural land, suitable for fruit growing; soil, rich red 
loam with gravel subsoil; timber, some good cedar 2 to 3 feet diameter, within timber 
berth 360. 

N. 4 East or River.—Hilly and rolling bench land, rising to 400 feet above the 
river, some good agricultural benches suitable for fruit growing; soil, dark loam with 
sand subsoil; timber, small cedar and hemlock, within timber berth 360, a large creek 


flows through NE. #. 


Sec. 28, Frac. SW. 4, Part SE. 4.—Rough hilly bench land rising to 400 feet 
above river, some agricultural flats and slopes here and there, suitable for fruit grow- 
ing;-soil, rich black loam with sand and gravel subsoil; timber, small hemlock and 
cedar, within timber berth 105; a large creek flows from mountains through SHE. 3. 

Part NW.: 4; Sec. 29, NE. 4 East or River.—Rolling and broken bench land 
rising to 200 feet above river and up, some good agricultural flats and slopes here and 
there suitable for fruit growing; soil, rich loam with sandy subsoil; timber, small 
hemlock and cedar to 24 feet diameter, some scattered trees to 3 feet diameter, within 
timber berth 105; several small streams traverse these + sections. 

Sec. 32, Frac. SE. 4.—Bench land rising to 200 feet above river and up to steep 
mountain side, some patches of fairly level agricultural land here and there suitable 
for fruit growing; soil, rich black loam; timber, chiefly hemlock, scattered cedar to 
3 feet diameter, within timber berth 105. 
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Src. 32, N. 4 East or River.—Bench land rising to 100 feet above river and up 
to steep mountain side, good agricultural land, well watered; soil, heavy dark loam 
with sandy sub-soil; timber, scattered fir and hemlock to 3 feet diameter, of lumber 
value, within timber berth 105. 


Tps. 26 and 27, R. 2, W. Gth Mer, #£. W. Robinson, D.L.S., 1909. 


These townships lie in the valley of Columbia river from 16 to 24 miles north of 
Revelstoke. During the summer months a steamboat plies on Columbia river, starting 
in the earlier part of the season from Steamboat landing, distant about 6 miles from, 
and connected by stage with Revelstoke, and in the latter part of the season starting 
from the city wharf at Revelstoke. There is a Provincial Government pack trail com- 
mencing at the end of the wagon road at Steamboat landing and extending along the 
east side of Columbia river. This trail is in fair condition except in the early spring, 
when the water from the melting snow in the sidehills renders it almost impassable. 
These townships are well timbered with hemlock, cedar, Douglas fir, white pine and 
spruce. The only land available and suitable for agricultural purposes is a strip 
averaging about half a mile in width lying along the east bank of Columbia river; it . 
averages from 20 to 800 feet above the river, and in places is cut up by creek valleys; 
approximately three-fourths of it is suitable for cultivation. It is generally covered 
with a heavy growth of large cedar, hemlock, Douglas fir, white pine and spruce, 
the cedar reaching a diameter of 9 feet and the other varieties 3 feet. The southwest 
quarter of sec. 15 and the west half of sec. 10 have been burnt. The soil consists of 
from 6 to 12 inches of humus overlying a sandy subsoil. In a few spots there is 6 to 
12 inches of rich black muck, with a heavy clay subsoil; these spots are usually marshy 
and would have to be drained which in all cases could be readily done. Surface rock 
shows, being specially noticeable on the steeper slopes. There are no hay meadows. 
The land is well watered, numerous small creeks of excellent spring water being found 
throughout. The clearing of this land would be expensive owing to the heavy growth 
of timber and underbrush. Mixed farming would undoubtedly be successful, and the 
country has every indication of being suitable for the hardier varieties of fruit. The 
climate is an equable one, the precipitation of moisture in summer is ample and no 
summer frosts were experienced. Wood for fuel can be obtained anywhere in the 
township, but no coal or lignite veins were seen. No stone-quarries exist and no 
minerals of economic value were seen. There are numerous rapids on Columbia river, 
but they are not well suited for the production of power. Caribou, deer, black bears, 
lynx, marten and the smaller fur-bearing animals are to be found. . 


Tp. 27, R. 2, W. 6th Mer. JH. G. Wheeler, 1908. 


Sec. 5, Part W. 4 East or River.—Bench land rising to 200 feet to steep moun- 
tain side, land swampy, good agricultural land if it can be drained; soil rich loam 
with sand sub-soil in lower parts, sandy loam with gravel sub-soil in higher parts; 
timber, good cedar 2 to /8 feet diameter, and some hemlock of lumber value within 
timber berth 105. 

Sec. 6, N. 4, East or River.—Bench land 100 to 250 feet above river, part lying 
nearest mountain low and swampy, good agricultural land suitable for fruit growing 
on high portion and on low portion if it can be drained; soil, on high part, light sandy 
loam with clay sub-soil, on low part rich black loam with sand sub-soil; timber, large 
and small hemlock and scattered cedar, some large cedar to 4 feet diameter in low 
parts, of lumber value, within timber berth 105. 


Tp. 23, R. 3, W. 6th Mer. A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 7, NE. 4, SE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Between O.P.R. and Eagle river, a narrow 
strip of bottom land, sandy clay, should make good hay land, thick scrub; north of 
C.P.R. steep rock slopes rise, covered with small scrub, worthless; south of Eagle 
river slopes rise, timbered with hemlock and cedar up to 3 feet in diameter, good 
timber value. | 
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Src. 16, NE. + (N 4).—Bench land in north part from 10 to 150 feet above the 
valley, soil sandy loam with stone and rock in places, scrub and dead timber with 
cedar up to 3 feet in east end, of good value, 50 per cent fruit land, south part steep 
rocky slope. 

Seo. 21, SE 4 (S 4).—South of C.P.R. bench land with marsh in east, altitude 
runs to about 75 feet above the valley, soil sandy loam, stone and broken rock, 
scrub and dead timber with some cedar to 8 feet diameter in east, 50 per cent fruit 
land, north of railway, steep rocky slopes rise. 

Sec. 23, NE. 4, NW. 3.—Sloping land, rolling in parts, rising to 250 feet above 
the valley at the north, and then steep rocky slopes; soil light sandy clay with stone 
and rock in places, subsoil sandy and gravel in places, growth consists of young birch, 
poplar fir, cedar, pine and hemlock; soil needs irrigation which may be supplied from 
small streams, value as fruit land about50 per cent, south of railway there is some 
marsh land along the river. 

Sec. 23, SW. +.—Gradual slopes from south of railway to steep rocky slopes 
of mountain, altitude to about 100 feet above valley, north of railway, steep mountain 
side; soil south of O.P.R., sandy clay; timber consists of hemlock up to 2 feet and 
cedar up to 6 feet in diameter, good lumber value, lower parts along Tonkawatla 
river, good hay land or garden land, higher slopes 75 per cent fruit land, part in 
timber berth 355. 

Sec. 24, NW. +—South of O.P.R. and north of Tonkawatla river, bottom land 
with some marsh, rich black soil with sandy subsoil, growth, thick willows with a few 
small cedar, parts are liable to flood, 50 per cent farm land, north of C.P.R. bench and 
sloping land rising to 270 feet above the valley, soil is light sandy clay, much sand 
in subsoil, stone and rock scattered throughout, growth of small poplar, birch, hem- 
lock, cedar and pine, 25 to 75 per cent fruit land. , 

Src. 25, SW. + (S. 4).—SE. part bench land and rough slopes rising to 270 feet | 
above bottom of the valley, with steep rocky slopes rising to NW., soil is light sandy 
clay with much sand in subsoil, also some stone and rock, growth of small birch, 
poplar, cedar, spruce and hemlock, parts 25 to 50 per cent fruit land. 


Tp. 22, R. 4, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1909. 


Src. 21, SE. 4, NE. 4.—Narrow strip of bottom land along creek in west side, 
about 100 feet above Three Valley lake, steep rock slopes rise to the east and west, 
bottom land liable to flood, sandy loam with black soil in places, doubtful utility, 
possible hay land, good timber cut off and small cedar and hemlock up to 12 inches 
remain, in timber berth 457, on slope to west no timber of value. 

Src. 22, NE. 3.—Small area of bench land about 500 feet above Three Valley 
lake in NW. corner, balance steep slopes, soil sandy loam, stony, serub and brulé, 50 
per cent fruit land on bench, in timber berth 3865. 

Src. 22, NW. 3.—Rising from bottom land 100 feet above Three Valley lake, in 
NW. corner to slopes and benches having altitude of about 500 feet above the lake, 
south is steep slopes, rocky in places, sandy clay soil and some:stone, scrub and dead 
timber, brulé benches 75 per cent fruit land, bottom land of doubtful utility ,lable 
to flood, possible hay land, in timber berth 365. 

Src. 27, NE. $.—Much bench land and steep slopes with some low flats liable to 


flood, altitude from 100 to 300 feet above Three Valley lake, soil light clay or sandy 


loam, stony in places, most of timber has been cut, some hemlock, 18 inches diameter 
remains, windfall and brulé, 50 per cent fruit land. 

Sro. 27, NW. 3.—Steep rocky slopes rise to the west from bottom lands in east 
part, altitude of bottom !and about 20 feet above Three Valley lake, soil sandy clay, 
much swamp land, parts of possible utility as farm land, in timber berth 353. 

Src. 27, SE. }.—Rather broken bench land, almost hilly, with some steep slopes, 
altitude from 150 to 600 feet above Three Valley lake, soil stony loam, sandy in parts 
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cedars have been logged, hemlock up to 2 feet diameter of doubtful value, parts from | 
25 to 75 per cent fruit land, in timber berth 285. x 

Sec. 27, SW. 4.—Broken bench land in SE. part with bottom land through ~ 
centre and steep rocky slopes in NW., altitude from 100 to 300 feet above Three | 
Valley lake, soil generally. stony clay or sandy loam, timber is principally hemlock — 
to 18 inches diameter, much windfall and brulé, bottom land liable to flood, of doubtful — 
utility, possible farm land, bench about 30 per cent fruit land, in timber berth 353. 

Sec. 34, SE. +—Rather broken bench land, altitude from 100 to 450 feet above 
Three Valley lake, soil light clay and sandy loam, stony in parts, much brulé with 
some cedar up to 2 feet diameter, and hemlock to 18 inches, best of timber cut, 50 — 
per cent to 75 per cent value as fruit land, in timber berth 326. iF 

Sec. 34, NE. +.—North 3 is very rocky and useless for cultivation, south 4 has | 
some fairly even bench land about 200 feet above Three Valley lake, soil is sandy 
loam, much brulé, cedar has been logged throughout, hemlock to. 18 inches in wind- 
fall, doubtful value, 50 per cent fruit land, in timber berth 326. . 

Seo. 34, SW. 4.—East part uneven bottom land, swampy in places altitude about © 
60 feet above Three Valley lake, to west, steep rocky slopes rise, brulé, windfalls, — 
some hemlock up to 18 inches, most of timber cut, parts of bottom land about 50 per — 
cent farm value, in timber berth 353. 

Seo. 34, NW. 4.—Broken land, rough and rocky, much brulé, some patches of — 
workable land in east part, but too small to be of value, steep rocky slope in the west, — 
in timber berth 363. a 

Sec. 35, SW. 4.—Bench land in west part from 150 to 300 feet above Three Val- — 
ley lake, east part steep slopes, soil sandy clay with clay subsoil, standing dead and ~ 
live hemlock up to 18 inches, brulé and windfall, 75 per cent fruit land, in timber ~ 
berth 457. 4 


Tp. 23, R. 4, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src, 2, SW. 4, Frac.; Sec. 8, SE. 4 Frac.—Stony, rocky bench land about 200 © 
feet above Three Valley lake. scrub, windfall and brulé, worthless, in timber berths — 
457 and 363. ; 

Sec. 3, SW. 1.—NE. part rather rough bench land, rocky towards Three Valley — 
lake, altitude from 100 to 200 feet above lake, soil sandy clay with patches of rich — 
black loam, scrub and fallen timber, 50 per cent fruit land, SW. part steep rocky ~ 
slope, in itimber berth 363. 3 

Sec. 38, NW. 4.—North and east parts rough and rocky, south and west parts — 
fairly even sloping bench land, broken in places, from 50 to 200 feet above Three ~ 
Valley lake, soil sandy clay with black loam’in places, small cedar and hemlock up to | 
12 inches in places with much windfall and scrub, also some brulé, 75 per cent fruit — 
land, in timber berth 363, Jim Gin (Chinaman) squatted on this quarter. ; 

Sec. 9, SE. 4; Sec. 10, SW. 4.—Broken rocky hills rising in steep slopes in SE. — 
4, sec. 9, brulé with scrub, worthless, small marsh in SE. i of sec. 9, if drained would _ 
make small area of farm land. e 

Sec. 9, NE. 4; Src. 10, NW. 4.—South and west of Eagle river worthless rocky — 
slopes, brulé and windfalls, NE. of river slopes breaking into rough rocky hills in — 
north and east, altitude of workable slopes rises to about 150 feet above the river, 
sandy clay soil, rather stony, small cedar, spruce, hemlock with much windfall and — 
brulé, some cedars up to 3 feet in NE. corner of NW. i sec. 10, 50 to 75 per cent 
fruit land, part in timber berth 457. | 

Sec. 19, NW. 4 (S. 4) SW. 4 (N. 4).—Steep slopes and benches rise to the © 
north from the C.P.R. to 500 feet above the Eagle river, between C.P.R. and river, — 
low swamp and marsh, soil clay and sandy loam, old brulé with scrub, bench land — 
75 per cent fruit value, bottom lands possible farm value, but liable to flood. s 

Sec. 19, NE. 4 (N. 4); Sec. 20, NW. 4 CN. 4).—In south central part, small area 
of even bench land about 350 feet above Eagle river, yellow sandy soil with some | 
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stone and gravel, scrub windfall and old brulé, 50 per cent fruit land, steep rocky 
slopes rise to the north from the bench land. 

Sec. 20, NE. 4 (8.4), SE 4.—Narrow strip of low bench land north of C.P.R. 
about 50 feet above Eagle river, sandy loam and sand, stony; poplar, birch, and willow 
scrub, 30 per cent fruit value, south of railway, bottom land exists along the Eagle 
river, and parts here possible farm value, but much is liable to flood, steep slopes 
rise south of the river and north of low bench land above. 


Tp. 19,R.5, W. Gth Mer. WM. ¥. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 80, NW. 4; Sec. 31, SW. 4.—Rather steep rough slopes rising to about 
500 feet above Mabel lake, clay loam, stony and rocky in places, small white pine, fir, 
birch and poplar, no timber value. Some small benches might be of use for growing 
fruit, but it is too rough for farming. A small stream through the NW. i sec. 30 
would give sufficient water to irrigate all good land. 


Tps. 19 and 20, R. 5, W. 6th Mer. 1. H. Plunkett, D.LS., 1910. 


This district is favoured with an ideal climate, frosts being unknown from May 
until November; and the rainfall seems to be sufficient to render irrigation unneces- 
sary, but even were it not, sufficient water is easily available in every locality. By 
far the largest area of land adapted to agriculture lies in Frog and Noisy creek 
valleys. Extending up Frog creek from its mouth in section 27, township 20, range 
5, west of the 6th meridian, a distance of 8 miles, there lies a valley with an average 
width of about 1 mile, admirably adapted to mixed and fruit farming. The soil in 
the bottom lands along the creek is a rich black loam, while that on either side is 
brownish loam with a sand or gravel subsoil. The land is very heavily timbered 
with cedar from 3 to 10 inches in diameter, and the facilities .for getting the logs out 
are good. At Noisy creek there are also some good farm lands, and likewise in sec. 
30 of township 19, range 5. Deer, bears, caribou and beaver are very numerous, and 
marten and mink are also to be found. A fairly good wagon road leads from 
Enderby to Mabel lake, and the lake permits of navigation throughout its entire 
length. 


Tp. 20, R. 5,'W. 6th Mer. W. &. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 5, E. 4.—Fractional } sections broken by Mabel lake, bench land rising to 
about 500 feet above Mabel lake, white sandy clay where nearly level, jack pine, fir, 
hemlock and cedar, mostly small, possible timber value. There is a small bench of 
good land along the east side of section, sloping to west 230 to 500 feet above the 
lake, which should be suitable for fruit; it could be easily irrigated if necessary. 

The remainder is very rough and stony, some gentle slopes in SE. } near lake but 
very stony. 

Sro. 20, SE. 3, NE. 4 Sec. 29, SE. 4, NE. 4; Sec. 32, SE. 3, NE. 4—Rough 
bench land rising from Mabel lake to about 850 feet above, sandy clay, very stony in 
places, especially on ridges, timber mostly hemlock, cedar and fir, much small fir, 
hemlock, willow and alder, lumber value in places, all good timber included in timber 
berth 287, land as a whole of very little value for cultivation, but there are some 
narrow strips along streams and some small benches which might be of use. Noisy 
ereek flows through all } sections and could be used for irrigation if necessary. 
At the mouth of Noisy creek in SE. 4 sec. 20, there is a small area of level land 
only a few feet above the lake which would be suitable for fruit. 

Src. 26, SW. 4, NW. 4, NE. 4, Suc. 27, SE. 4.—Agricultural land consists of a 
strip about half a mile wide lying in bottom of Frog Oreek valley, land rises gradu- 
ally from Mabel lake to about 50 feet above, sandy clay and black loam, cedar, hem- 
lock, and some spruce to 2 feet diameter, much willow brush, lumber value, land 
swampy, 90 per cent farm land if drained. The SE. parts of NE. 4 and SW. i sec. 
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26 are broken by steep rocky slopes covered with old brulé; and the NW. i sec. 26 by | 


rocky cliffs and slopes covered with small fir, SE. 4 sec. 27, fractional broken by 
Mabel lake. 


Src. 27, SW. 4.—Fractional 4 section; easy slopes from lake running back to — 
steep rocky mountain slopes, sandy clay, very stony, small fir, no timber value, of — 


doubtful ag nua al value. 


Suc. 35, NE. 4, SE. 1—Low land lying along Frog creek 50 to 100 feet above iN 
Mabel lake, ces in the east side by steep rocky mountain slopes covered with old 
brulé, west side, clay loam, swampy, spruce and cedar in places, much very thick willow 
and alder, lumber value, farm land 90 per cent if drained. Land rises gradually near a 


base of mountain and some land there would be suitable for fruit: 
NW. +.—Some rolling benches rising to 300 feet above Mabel lake, broken in west 


by steep tapered slopes, light clay loam, stony in places, hemlock and fir up to 1 foot 


diameter, much small underbrush, timber value, land rough but might be of use for x 


fruit, value about 20 per cent. 


Tp. 21, R. 5, W. 6th Mer. . P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1, NW. 3, SW. 4.—Bench land rising very gradually from 100 to 200 feet © 
above Mabel lake, sandy clay loam, very stony toward east, hemlock, cedar with some § 
fir and white pine, 2 feet diameter, lumber value. Land on west side suitable for fruit — 
or farming, could be irrigated easily, value about 70 per cent, land on east, steep stony 


slopes of mountain with large hemlock, cedar and white pine, timber value. 


Sec. 2, SE. 4.—Bench land 100 to 300 feet above Mabel lake, hight clay loam, stony | 
in places, hemlock and cedar with some fir and pine 2 feet diameter, lumber value, 
SE. corner swampy with thick willow brush, 80 per cent farm land, NW. part rather — 


stony bench land, fruit land 45 per cent, all could be easily irrigated. 

Sec. 2, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 11, SW. +.—Bench land 100 to 600 feet above 
Mabel lake, red sandy clay loam, very stony in places, hemlock and cedar with scattered 
fir and pine up to 2 feet diameter, land suitable for fruit, could easily be irrigated if 
necessary, value sec. 2, NE. 4, 60 per cent, NW. 4, 50 per cent, SW. 4 25 per cent, sec. 
11, SW. 4, 30 per cent. 

Sec. 11, NE. 4, SE. 4; Szc. 12, W. 4 of NE. 4, W. 4 of SW. 4; Szo, 18; Woot 
NW.-i, W. 4 of SW. 4; Seo. 14, E. $ of NE. 4, E. 4 SE. 4—Bench land 200 to 400 
feet above Mabel lake; red sandy clay loam, stony; hemlock and cedar, with some fir 
and white pine up to 2 feet diameter, lumber value; land consists of level benches 
about 100 feet above Frog creek on the south, only a few feet above on the north. It 
would be excellent farm land if it was not stony; it could be readily irrigated from 
Frog creek; value as fruit land, 60 per cent. 


Sec, 24, SW. 4, NW. 4; Sec. 25, SW. 3, NW. +.—Bench land 300 to 500 feet above ~ | 
Mabel lake, light sandy clay, very stony in places, hemlock with some cedar and fir to 
2 feet diameter, lumber value, most of land could be irrigated, broken on west by steep — 


rocky slopes covered with old brulé, and in sec. 24 on the east by rocky timbered slopes, 


about half of SW 4 and NW. i sec. 24, suitable for cultivation, value as fruit land 50 4 


per cent, SW. + and NW. i sec 25 same value. 


_ Sec. 25, NE. 4.—Bench land about 400 feet above Mabel lake, east half broken by 4 
steep mountain slopes, sandy clay loam, hemlock, and cedar to 2 feet diameter, lumber 
value, some beaver ponds with thick willow brush. East half only suitable for culti- | 


vation fruit land 50 per cent. 


Sec. 35, SE. 4, NE. 3.—Bench land 400 to 500 feet above Mabel lake, sandy clay, 
very stony, mostly old brulé, some henlock and cedar in NE. 4, could be irrigated from ; 


Frog creek, good land if not so stony, fruit 40 per cent. On the west side of Frog@ 
creek the slopes are very steep and rocky with old brulé, only NE. corner of SE. 24 
and E 3 of NE. 4 of agricultural value. 

SEC. 36, NW. 3 , SW. 4.—Rolling bench land 400 to 750 feet above Mabel lake, sandy 


clay, much of it very stony, hemlock with some fir and white pine to 2 feet diameter, — 


/ 
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possible timber value, much old brulé, especially in SW. 4. - There are some benches 
about 500 feet above Mabel lake which could be easily irrigated but they are very 
stony, fruit, 40 per cent. 


Tp. 22,R.5, W. 6th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1, SW. 4, NW. 4.—A narrow strip of land along Frog creek about 10 chains 
wide, 500 feet above Mabel lake, clay loam, cedar and hemlock to 2 feet diameter, 
timber value, land along creek would class about 50 per cent for fruit. To the north- 


west there are steep rocky slopes with old brulé and on the southeast, steep rocky slopes 
with hemlock, cedar and fir. 


Tp. 23, R. 5, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 22, NE. 3.—Rolling slopes at north, in places rough, rising from the Eagle 
river to an altitude of about 600 feet above it, soil brown clay loam 6 inches subsoil 
sandy clay with stone in places, scrub and dead timber, brulé, 50 to 75 per cent 
fruit land, irrigation if necessary easily obtained, south of river, steep rocky slopes, 
in timber berth 45. 

Sec. 22, NW. 4.—Bottom land along river with slope in NE. corner and steep 
rocky slopes in S. 4, soil in bottom rick black humus with yellow loam in NE. cor- 
ner, swamps in places, thick scrub and dead timber, brulé, bottom land 30 per cent 
farm land but liable to flood, in timber berth 45. 

Src.28, NW. 4+.—Bench land from 100 to 800 feet above the Eagle river, soil 
yellow loam with clay subsoil, and sandy loam in places, small scrub and dead tim- 
ber, brulé, south 4 50 per cent fruit land, north 4 50 per cent farm land, in timber 
berth 45. 

Sec, 26, SW. 4.—Sloping bench land from 600 to 800 feet above the river in SW. 
corner, steep slopes rising to NE., soil yellow loam and clay subsoil, scrub and dead 
timber, brulé, 50 per cent farm land, in timber berth 45. 

Sec. 27, SE. 4.—Slopes and rolling bench land from 80 to 600 feet above Eagle 
river, soil brown clay loam and yellow sandy loam, gravel in subsoil, small scrub and 
dead timber, brulé, 50 to 75 per cent fruit land, north part rough and worthless, in 
timber berth 45. 

Sec. 27, SW. 4.—Slopes some of which are very steep rise from the river north 
to an altitude of 600 feet above it. South of river swamps occur and extend to foot 
of steep rocky slope, soil at north is generally brown or yellow loam with some stone 
and grave) scrub and dead timber, brulé; SE. part 50 to 75 per cent fruit land, 
balance of lanu worthless, in timber berth 45. 

Src. 338, SW. z, SE. 1 (S. 4).—Bottom land along C.P.R. with slopes and benches 
rising therefrom, altitude rises to 500 feet above Eagle river, Crazy creek breaks the 
south 3 of SE. 4, soil on high lands generally brown sandy loam and stony, on low 
lands, cedar up to 8 feet diameter and hemlock, good lumber, much scrub, on high 
lands small growth fir, poplar, cedar, hemlock and birch, bottom lands in places of 50 
per cent farm value, but liable to flood, bench land about 75 per cent fruit value, 
in timber berth 45. : 

Src. 29, NE. 3.—Steep hillsides generally covered with large boulders and solid 
rock showing in places, some small benches in NW. part suitable for fruit, thick 
growth small poplar, birch and hemlock, of no lumber value, fruit land 50 per cent 
value, included in timber berth 45. 

NW. i—Steep slopes on south covered with large boulders, bench land on north 
and a few acres of bottom land in NW. corner suitable for fruit, covered with hem- 
lock, cedar, birch and poplar and brush, of some timber value, generally small, fruit 
land 50 to 75 per cent value, in timber berth 45. 

Src. 30, NE. 3.—Bottom land along river to north, flooded in high water, and 
some bottom land to south, rough bench land rising to 400 feet above river, steep 
slopes strewn with boulders to SE., sandy laom, hemlock, fir and cedar to 10 inches, 
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a few large cedars 30 inches in bottom land, of timber value, bottom land, 50 per cent 
farm, requires to be drained, bench land, 50 to 75 per cent fruit, included in timber 
berth 45. 4 
NW. 4.—Bottom land along river, very swampy on south, good fruit land to — 
north, steep slopes, very rocky in N.W., rough bench land to south, sandy loam, large — 
cedar on bottom land south of river hemlock fir and some cedar to 12 inches on ~ 
south slopes, of timber value, no timber value to north, old brulé, fruit land 50 to 80 
per cent, included in timber berth 45. | 
SW. ¢.—Bottom land in NW. part very swampy, steep slopes, small area of bench ‘ 
in NE., slopes covered with large boulders to south, sandy loam bottom land good farm _ 
land if drained, 75 per cent, included in timber berth 45. 
Seo. 31, SE. 4.—Bottom land along river, very swampy, flooded in high water, — 
bench land to 600 feet above river, sandy loam, fir and hemlock 10 inches on lower ~ 
slopes, large cedar 30 inches on bottom land, of timber value, small on higher slopes, 
bottom land, 75 per cent, if drained bench land 50 to 90 per cent fruit, included in _ 
timber berth 45. By 
SW. 4.—Bench land to 450 feet above river to east of north fork, bottom land to | 
west, rocky slopes to west quarter, sandy loam, old brulé, small fir, hemlock and ~ 
poplar of no timber value, bench land 90 per cent value for fruit, included in timber _ 
berth 45. i 
NW. i.—Steep rough hillsides, rising from North Fork, some small benches — 
of doubtful value as fruit land, sandy loam, fir and hemlock to north part to 15 
inches good timber value, small to south, old brulé, included in timber berth 45. i 
Src. 32, SE. +.—Low and very wet bottom land to north of river to foot of moun- — 
tain, slopes very steep and rocky in places, bottom land flooded in high water; could — 
not be drained, south of ©. P. R., solid rock hills rising to bench land, none on this ~ 
quarter, low land north of C. P. R. to river, suitable for farming, sandy loam and : 
gravel, small fir and hemlock on hills, small poplar, birch, cedar and hemlock; some ~ 
cedar of large size of some timber yalue, farm land 50 per cent value, included in — 
timber berth 45. 
SW. 3.—Bottom land low and wet to south of river, rocky slope in SE. part with — 
small piece bench land on summit, bottom land to east side north of river, very low — 
and wet, flooded in high water, low bench land to west and along foot of slopes, slopes — 
to north very steep rising to 600 feet above river, sandy loam and gravel, small size i 
fir, generally birch, poplar, hemlock and cedar and very thick undergrowth on bottom 
land, some large cedar of timber value, farm land 50 per cent value, fruit 25 to 45 — 
per cent value, included in timber berth 45. 


Tp. 19, R. 6, W. 6th Mer. . P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Seo. 5, NW. 3.—Rolling bench land 300 to 800 feet above the Shuswap river, _ 
sandy clay, much gravel and stone in places, hemlock, cedar and fir to 18 inches dia- — 
meter, lumber value, part rather rough for farming, but there would be some land | 
suitable for fruit or farming, value as farm land, 30 per cent. A stream from Hidden — 
lake runs Sane a + section. . 

Sec. 5, SW. 4; Sec. 6, SE. 4.—Bench land about 800 feet above the Shuswap | 
river, nearly level, sandy clay loam, hemlock, cedar and fir to 18 inches diameter — 
lumber value, good farm land, value about 70 per cent, could not be easily irrigated. — 

Src. 6, NE. 4.—Bench land 375 to 800 feet above the Shuswap valley, soil sandy — 
clay, very stony in places, hemlock and cedar with some fir and pine to 18 inches | 
diameter, lumber value, part of quarter would make good farm land, value about 50 | 
per cent, lower aa could be easily irrigated by water from Hidden lake. . . 

Sec. 6, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rough hilly bench land 800 feet and upwards above the | 
Shuswap river, is clay; very stony, hemlock, cedar and fir to 18 inches diameter, — 
lumber value, no azricutiural value. = 

Sec. 7, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Bench land 60 to 600 feet above the Shuswap river, clay 4 
on north changing to ore loam with gravel and stone to south, timber, cedar and | 
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hemlock on north part and small hemlock on south, lumber value. The north halves 

of both 4 sections are suitable for fruit and farming, value about 70 per cent. The 
south half of SW. 4 is rather rough for farming and not so well suited for fruit. 
There is a small stream in the SW. 4. 

NW. 4, NE. 4, Soutu or SHuswar RivEr.—Bottom land rising to bench land 250 
feet above the Shuswap river, soil, clay, cedar and hemlock, most of good timber cut 
off, land suitable for fruit growing or farming, would class about 75 per cent farm 
land and 60-per cent fruit land. 

Sec. 8, NW. 4, NE. 4.—Mostly bottom land rising to bench land about 275 feet 
above the Shuswap river, most of land is not more than 50 feet above the river, soil, 
clay, cedar and hemlock to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, farm value 90 per cent, 
much of it rather damp for fruit. The quarters are broken by the Shuswap river. 
On the part of the NW. 4 north of the river there is a squatter named N. Simard, 
and on the NE. 4 north of river, another named Rorke. 

SW. 3, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 60 to 500 feet above the Shuswap river, sandy 
clay with gravel and store in places, hemlock and cedar, possible lumber value rather 
rough for farm land, value as fruit land about 50 per cent, it could probably be 
irrigated by water from Hidden lake. 

Sec. 9, NW. 4.—Bottom land rising to bench land 500 feet above the Shuswap 
river, light clay to clay loam, hemlock, cedar and fir to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, 
good bottom land in NW. corner fruit or farm land, value about 75 per cent. 

Sec. 9, NE. 4; Sec. 10, NW. 4, NE. 4.—Rolling bench lands, most of land 100 to 
550 feet above the Shuswap river, the NE. 4 sec. 9 and NW. 3 sec. 10 are broken in 

the south by steep timbered slopes, soil, light clay, hemlock with some cedar, fir and 
white pine to 18 inches diameter lumber value, NE. 3 sec. 9, fruit land 65 per cent, 
NW. i and NE. # sec. 10 fruit land 40 per cent, water for irrigation purposes could 
be brought from Hidden lake. 

Sec. 10 SE. +.—Rough bench land 100 to 800 feet above Mabel lake, light sandy 
clay, hemlock with some fir and pine to 18 inches diameter, lumber value, rather rough 
for cultivation, but some small benches might be of use for fruit. 

Sro. 13, E. 3.—A rough rocky ridge rising to about 500 feet above Mabel lake, 
sandy clay, very stony and rocky, much fir up to 1 foot diameter, possible timber value, 
land of no agricultural value. 

Src. 14, NE. 4.—Bench land 100 to 300 feet above Mabel lake, very sandy clay, 
old brulé overgrown with willow brush, ete., on west side, rather steep slopes on east 
with fir and cedar, lumber value. There is some good fruit land in 3 section if not 
too dry, there is a lake about + mile long and 10 chains wide in 4 section, but it hes 
too low for irrigation purposes. 

Sec 15, SE. 4, SW. 4—Bench land rising from the Shuswap river to about 200 
feet above, sandy clay loam without much stone, hemlock with fir and cedar to 18 
inches diameter, lumber value, some excellent benches for fruit, value about 75 per 
cent, land could be irrigated if necessary by water from Hidden lake. There is a 
squatter, R. McDonald, on the SW. 4. 

Src. 16, SE. 34, SW. 4, Sourn or SHuswaP River.—Fractional quarter sections, 
bottom land by the Shuswap river rising to bench lands about 200 feet above, soil, light 
clay and clay loam, hemlock with some fir and cedar to 18 inches diameter value as 
fruit land about 60 per cent in SE. 4, SW. + is better suited for farming. 

Szc 16, NE. 3, Norruerty 15 Crarns.—Bench land 290 to 500 feet above Shus- 
wap river, sandy clay, stony, old brulé overgrown with poplar and willow brush, very 
dry and difficult to irrigate, would be of very little value unless irrigated, fruit land 
_ if irrigated 50 per cent. 

Src. 17, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land on south side rising to about 100 feet above 
the Shuswap river, sandy clay, stony in places, particularly on SE. 4, old brulé with 
small fir and willow brush, the N. 4 of each 4 is broken by steep rocky hillsides which 
may be of some use for grazing, the south 4 of SW. 4 would class about 60 per cent for 
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fruit, the SE. 4 is all rough and would class about 30 per cent fruit growing, is too — 
rough for farming. There are two squatters, R. G. Rorke in SE. 4, and N. Simard in 
SW. i. There is no water convenient for irrigation. bi 
Src. 18, SW. 4.—Some benches and steep slopes rising to 350° feet above the Shus- 
wap river, land badly broken, sandy clay loam with considerable gravel, fir, cedar and — 
poplar in lower slopes, willow brush and poplar on upper slopes, no timber value, poor ¢ 
farm land except near river and on an island between two channels of the river, value 
40 per cent. There is a squatter, Louis Simard, on that 4 section. a 
Seo. 16, N. 4 or NW. 4; Seo. 17, N. 4, Sec. 18, N. 4.—Mostly steep hillside rising | 
from 200 feet to 1,200 feet above the Shuswap river, sandy clay, very stony and rocky ~ 
in places, partially open with willow, poplar, small fir and jack pine, no timber value, — 
of some possible value for grazing but otherwise worthless. - 
Src. 22, SE. 4, NE. 4.—Bench land 300 to 500 feet above the Shuswap river, sandy | 
clay, very stony in places, especially in NE. 4, very dry and not easily irrigable, old — 
brulé overgrown with willow and poplar, would make good farm or fruit land if — 
irrigated, particularly the SE. 4, the NE. 4 is broken in the east by Kingfisher creek 
and by steep rocky ridge on west. Ri 
Sec. 23.—Rolling bench land 270 to 600 feet above the Shuswap valley, very sandy — 
clay, stony in places, especially on the east side of the section, old brulé overgrown — 
with willow and poplar, land cannot be easily irrigated and its value without is very 
doubtful, if water could be obtained from Kingfisher creek much of it would be suit- 
able for farming and fruit growing, particularly the south side. In the NE. 3 there 
is a small beaver pond and swamp, the west side of the section is broken by steep stony 
slopes to Kingfisher creek. . 
Src. 24; Src. 25; Sec. 26.—Rolling bench lands mostly 200 to 1,000 feet above 
Shuswap valley, very sandy clay with much stone, old brulé overgrown with poplar, 
willow, small fir and pine, no timber value, land is very dry without much chance for 
irrigation, of very doubtful value for agriculture or grazing. On the east side of secs. 
24 and 25 the land slopes abruptly to Mabel lake. 
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Tp. Pepa. R. 6, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 
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Sec. 19, NW. 4.—Small area bottom land in NW. corner near river and low 3 
bench land to 90 feet above river, rolling gently, sandy loam with some gravel in i 
places, fir, hemlock and cedar up to 12 inches and a few cedar 40 inches on bottom 
land, best of timber has been cut; some timber remaining, bottom land suitable for 4 
farming, low and liable to be flooded in high water, 90 per cent value, bench land from : 
50 to 85 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. £ 

Sec. 19, NE, 4.—Low bench land to 150 feet above river, SE. 4 of quarter, steep 
rocky slope, of no agricultural value, sandy loam with some gravel and boulders scat- 
tered near foot of steep slopes, fir, hemlock and cedar to 12 inches generally small, 
considerable part of timber has been cut; timber remaining, not of much value, bench 
- land 40 to 85 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

SW. +.—Small area of low bench land along north of quarter 80 feet above river, 
greater part on very steep, rocky slopes, sandy loam and some gravel, boulders along 
foot of hill, timber generally small, best has been cut, fir and hemlock to 8 inches, 
bench land 70 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

SE. 4.—Steep rocky slopes of no agricultural value, rising to mountains, fir and 
hemlock generally of small size, thinly covering, not of much timber value, included 
in timber berth 45. 

Src. 20, NW. 4+.—Rough, hilly country, broken by deep ravine of Yard creek, 
small benches of possible agricultural value, hills rocky to west of creek, sandy loam 
and gravel, Yard creek excellent water, 25 feet wide, very swift, fir and hemlock to 
12 inches, of timber value. 

Src. 28, W. 3.—Bench land from 200 to 500 feet above river, flanked by steep 
rough slopes to east and south, suitable for fruit, considerable part of NW. 4 suitable 
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for cultivation, sandy loam and gravel, large boulders scattered over surface, old 
brulé for greater part small bushy poplar, fir and hemlock; fir, cedar and hemlock to 
10 inches to southern part and to east, of timber value, fruit land 50 per cent to 75 


per cent value. 


Src. 29, S. 4—Rough broken bench land from 70 to 700 feet above river, par- 
tially suitable for fruit, fairly level along north and west, Yard creek runs through 
NW. i, sandy loam, with some gravel and boulders in places, fir and hemlock gen- 
ae of small size to 10 inches, of some timber value, fruit land, 40 to 75 per cent 
value. 

Sec. 30, NE. +.—Bottom land and low bench land to 70 feet above river SE. of 
river, and bottom land to NW. to railroad; steep slopes in part west of railroad to 
200 feet above river, bottom land, low in places and wet, would require to be drained, 
would make good farm land, bench land in SE. corner suitable for fruit, sandy loam 
and black loam, large cedar 40 inches and very thick undergrowth on bottom land, fir 
and hemlock to 12 inches on higher land, of timber value, bottom land 90 per cent 
farm, bench 75 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

Sec. 30, NW. 4.—Steep slopes for most part west of railroad to 755 feet above 
river, bottom land in small corner to SE. of river, some rolling bench land in NW. 
part partially suitable for fruit, sandy loam, very rocky in places on steep slopes, 
thick small fir, hemlock, poplar and cedar, of no timber value, bottom land 90 per 
cent farm, bench land 35 to 50 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bottom land and low bench land to south and east of river, farm 
land and fruit land, solid rock cliffs to 640 feet above river north and west, of no 
agricultural value, sandy loam, bottom land, strip along river low and wet, require to 
be drained, large cedar 40 inches and thick undergrowth on bottom land, fir and hem- 
lock generally of small size to 8 inches, of some timber value, bottom land 90 per 
eent farm, bench land 45 to 75 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

Sec. 31, NW. 4.—Small benches to south and east, steep slopes to west and north, 
rising to 950 feet above river, benches suitable for fruit, sandy loam, large boulders 
scattered over higher slopes, small fir, hemlock, cedar, birch and poplar to 5 inches 
thick, of no timber value, bench land 35 to 65 per cent value as fruit land, included 
in timber berth 45. 

SW. +.—Rolling bench land from 120 to 800 feet.above river, slopes to NW. very 
steep, rising to mountains, good creek runs through quarter, sandy loam, a few 
boulders and some gravel in places, small fir, hemlock, birch and cedar to 5 inches with 
a few fir and hemlock to 20 inches, of some timber value, bench land 30 to 65 per 
cent value as fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

SE. +.—Bottom land and rolling bench land to 100 feet above river, hilly on 
north, bottom land low and wet near river, sandy loam and some gravel, large cedar 
36 inches, fir, hemlock, poplar and birch to 20 inches, some timber value, good part of 
timber has been logged, and is being logged, bottom land 90 per cent farm, bench 
land 75 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45.—B. F. Somerville, squatter. 

Sec, 32, NW. 1.—Bottom land for greater part, knoll 100 feet high in SW., bench 
land suitable for fruit, bottom land low and wet in places, sandy loam, gravelly to 
east of river, cedar, hemlock, fir and poplar—some timber of value, farm land 90 per 
cent value, fruit 80 per cent. 

Src. 33, NE. 4, NW. 4 (W. 4).—Steep rock slopes to east rising to 1,300 feet above 
river, high rocky hill to 540 feet above river on west, valley of creek between, some 
bench land suitable for fruit, sandy loam and gravel, large boulders scattered over 
surface, no timber, old brulé, small poplar, fir and hemlock, fruit land 35 per cent 
value. 

Sec. 33, SW. 3, SE. 4—Steep, rocky slopes on east, rocky hill running from NW. 
+ to north, bench land and land on gentle slopes, suitable for fruit, from 150 to 600 
feet above river sandy loam with gravel and large boulders scattered over surface, old 
brulé, some timber on east, fir and hemlock to 10 inches, not of much timber value, 


fruit land 30 per cent value. 
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Tp. 23, R. 6, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1909. 


Src. 8, NW. 4.—Steep rough hillside covered with boulders and rocky, a small — 
area of bench land in NW. part suitable for fruit, sandy clay and gravel, old brulé, 
partially open, a small area of green timber, fir, hemlock and cedar in NW. part, of 
value as timber, bench land 50 per cent value. 

Sec. 4, NE. 4+.—Bench land, rough and broken in places, steep slopes to SE. 
covered in boulders rising to 500 feet above river, some good pieces of bench land, 
sandy loam, cedar, hemlock and fir to 15 inches covering north part of quarter, of 
good timber value, old brulé on rest of quarter bench land 25 to 75 per cent fruit, 
included in timber berth 45. Otto Johnson, squatter. 

NW. 4.—Bottom land and bench land 10 to 150 feet above river, sandy loam 
and gravel in places, old brulé, practically no timber of value, bench land, 50 to 90 
per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45, schoolhouse on SW. corner. } 

SE. 4.—Steep rough hillsides covered with boulders to south and east sides, ris- 
ing to 870 feet above river, some bench land on north and west, sandy loam and 
gravel, old brulé, no timber of value, bench land 40 per cent fruit, included in timber 
berth 45. 

Sec. 5, Frac. NE. 3.—Frac. to west of river, bench land to 50 feet above river, 
cancelled homestead, sandy loam, fir, cedar and hemlock, of some value as timber, 


considerable portion has been cut, bench land 80 per cent fruit, good stream runs 


through quarter. ; 

Sec. 6, SW. +.—Steep slopes rising to mountain, a few acres of low bench land 
in SE. corner, sandy soil, timber generally small, fir, hemlock and some cedar, not 
much value as timber, bench land, 75 per cent fruit. | 

Sec. 8, SW. 4.—Steep slopes to west, small area rough bench land along east — 
side from 150 to 400 feet above river, sandy soil, fir, hemlock, poplar and brush 
generally small, not of much timber value, bench land 25 to 50 per cent fruit. 

Sec. 9, NE. 4.—Bottom land to 60 feet above river, fairly level land, narrow strip 
to south of river, sandy soil, with gravel subsoil, fir, cedar and hemlock, some poplar 
and cottonwood along river, 8 inches to 20 inches, good timber value, bottom land 
80 per cent fruit, excellent quarter when cleared, included in-timber berth 245. 

SE. 4.—Bottom land and bench land rising to 220 feet above river, low and wet 
in places along north anl west, with some small sloughs or ponds, sandy loam with 
gravel subsoil, fir, cedar, hemlock, some poplar and cottonowood up to 20 inches of 
some value for timber, has been logged to some extent, whole quarter suitable for 
cultivation with exception of sloughs, which would be difficult to drain, as they are 
near level of river, value 40 to 75 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

SW. 4.—Fractional quarter broken by Eagle river, bottom land rolling, a few 
sloughs, some with depth of water 5 feet, difficult to drain, land.on higher narts suit- 
able for fruit, sand and gravel, stony in places, old neat: cottonwoods along river, 
no timber value, 60 per cent value as fruit land, included in timber berth 45. 

Sec. 10, NE. 4.—Bottom land, swampy and wet to east side, low strip of land to 
south of river, suitable farm land if drained, land higher to west and north of 
quarter, suitable for fruit, sandy loam, some gravel and small boulders, very little 
bush on quarter north of river, no timber value, fir and hemlock to south, 15 inches 
of timber value, farm land 50 per cent value, fruit 75 per cent, included in timber 
berth 45. W. Gill, squatter. 

S. 3.—Rolling bench land rough and steep to southeast, rising to 825 fret above 
river, bench land partially suitablé for fruit, particularly in SW. 4, narrow strip 
bottom land along river, low and wet, flooded in high water, slopes to SE. covered 
with boulders, a good creek, suitable for irrigation if required, runs through section, 
sandy loam, very stony in places, fir, hemlock and some cedar to north and west, good 
timber value, 15 inches average, brulé to SE., bench land 25 to 75 per cent fruit, 
included in eee berth 

~ Sec. 11, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 1.—Rough, steep, broken slopes covered with large - 
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boulders, a narrow strip of low wet land, flooded in high water, of cout value as 
farm land very small area of bench land along small creek in SW. 4, very stony, 
doubtful value as fruit land, a fringe of green bush along river, poplar, hemlock and 
cedar, old brulé, no timber. 

Src, 183, NW. 4.—Bench land rising to 200 feet above river and steep slopes 

covered with boulders, rising to mountains to south and east, bench land suitable 
for fruit, about one-fourth of quarter, sandy loam, old brulé for greater part, not 
| grown up, cedar, hemlock, poplar and cottonwood, 8 inches to 20 inches, good value 
as timber, greater part eae been logged, bench land 50 to 90 per cent value as fruit 
land, included in timber berth 45. 
Sec. 14, NE. 4, SE. 3.—Bottom land along river on both sides, reaching to rail- 
_ way on north, bench land to north of railroad to 160 feet above river, steep rough 
slopes on south of river covered with boulders, of no agricultural value, bottom land 
very swampy and wet with sloughs would make good farm land if drained, bench land 
to north of railroad partially suitable for fruit, sandy loam, gravel subsoil, large, 
cedar, hemlock and birch on bottom land, of timber value, small fir and hemlock to 
north of railroad and old brulé to south of river, bottom land 75 per cent farm if 
_ drained, bench land ~-%5 per cent fruit. 

Sec. 15, NW. 34.—Bottom land and bench land rising to 800 feet above river, 
bottom land of small area in SW. corner, wet, beaver meadow, easily drained, bench 
land rough and steep, no agricultural value, sandy loam, large cedar 36 inches on 
bottom land and a few fir 15 inches on bench land, generally small poplar and hem- 
lock, of timber value, bottom suitable for fruit when drained, 75 per cent value. 

SE. 4+—Bottom land, a number of large ponds of varying depths to 4 feet, land 
suitable for fruit on higher places, sandy loam and some gravel, generally small poplar 
and hemlock, some large cedar of timber value in NW. part, cancelled homestead, 
fruit land 65 per cent. 

SW. + (N. 4)—Bottom land and bench land rising to 165 feet above river, all 
suitable for fruit when cleared, and low parts drained, sandy loam, covered with large 
cedar 40 inches, hemlock and fir 20 inches, of profitable timber value, fruit land 75 
per cent value, included in timber berth 245 large creek runs through fraction from 
the west. 

Src. 16, ‘SE. 4.—Bench land from 45 to 400 feet above river, steep and rough in 
NW. corner, fairly level and suitable for fruit over greater part of quarter, sandy loam, 
fir, cedar and hemlock 20 inches, of timber value, small fir, hemlock and poplar on 
steep slopes to NW., fruit land 75 per cent value, included in timber berth 245, fine 
ereek runs through north part of quarter. 

SW. 4.—Steep hillside rising to 1,000 feet above river with small area of bench 
land in SE. corner from 65 to 150 feet above river, suitable for fruit, sandy loam and 
gravel, fir, hemlock and cedar to 20 inches of profitable timber value on bench land, 
small hemlock, fir and poplar on steep slopes, included in timber berth 245. 

Sec. 22, E. 4.—Rolling bench land from 150 to 1,200 feet above river, consider- 
able part be land along east suitable for fruit, that to west, steep and rough a small 
~ area of low wet land along valley of small creek near centre of east side at 555 feet 
above river, thick brush, sandy loam with some gravel in places, all but part to SE. 
covered with fir and some hemlock and cedar 20 inches, of excellent timber value, fruit 
land 40 per cent ee NE. 4, included in timber berth 245. 

Src. 23, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land, considerable part suitable 
for Paltivation as fruit land, from 60 to 820 feet above river, sandy loam with gravel 
in parts, particularly in NE. quarter, generally small scrubby fir, hemlock and poplar, 
fir, hemlock and cedar to west of creek in NW. quarter and NW. part of SW. quarter 
to 20 inches of excellent timber value, fruit land 25 to 50 per cent. Craigellachie 
_ ereek runs through section. 

Src. 24, NE. 1.—Small area of bottom land, low and wet and small area of bench 
Jand suitable for cultivation, steep slopes covered with large boulders cover rest of 
quarter, sandy loam and gravel, large cedar to 40 inches and hemlock and poplar on 
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bottom land, a few fir on steeper slopes, brulé for greater part, bottom land 50 per 
cent farm if drained, bench 40 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 
NW. 3.—Broken by Eagle river, part to east, low, wet bottom land, flooded in ~ 


high water, would make fair farm land if cleared: and drained. Part to west of river, 


bottom land, high, rising to bench land to west to height of 250 feet above river, slopes — 
steep and rocky along west boundary, bench land and bottom land to west, suitable for — 


fruit, sandy soil and gravel, large cedar 40 inches, poplar, hemlock of timber value — 
east of river, small fir, hemlock and a few cedar of fair size to west along river, 


bottom land to east 50 per cent farm, bench land and bottom land to west 40 to 70 — 
per cent fruit, Craigellachie station in this quarter, included in timber berth 45. ; 


Src. 24, SW. 4—Bottom land and bench land rising to 250 feet above the river, | 
small piece bottom land to north, low and wet, suitable for farm land, bench land 


suitable for fruit, sandy loam soil, cedar, fir, and hemlock 20 inches, greater part has 
been logged bottom land 50 per cent farm, bench land 75 per cent, included in timber — 
berth 45. . 

SE. 4.—Steep rough slopes strewn with boulders, worthless a small area of bench ~ 


iand suitable for fruit in NW. corner, sandy loam, old brulé, small poplar, fir and © . 
hemlock, of no timber value, fruit land, 50 per.cent value, included in timber berth 45. 


Src. 25, NE. +—Small area of bottom land rising to bench land 100 feet above, — 
remainder steep and rocky slopes rising to mountain, sandy loam, thinly covered with — 
boulders, old brulé along railroad, small poplar, hemlock, cedar, fir of no timber value, — 
land 40 to 75 per cent fruit land, included in timber berth 45. | 

SE. 4.—Eagle river runs through middle of quarter, to south, bottom land to foot 

hill, slope very steep, rocky in places, to 400 feet above river, sandy loam, bottom 
land low and wet and covered with large cedar and hemlock, of timber value, fir and 
hemlock 20 inches on slope to south, to north of river, narrow strip of bottom land — 
rising slowly to 100 feet at foot of steep rocky slope, brulé, no timber of value, land — 
to north 40 to 75 per cent fruit, to south 50 per cent farm land, included in timber 
berth 45. 


SW. 3.—Strip of bottom land to north of river, rising slowly to foot of steep — | 


rocky slope, sandy loam and small boulders, brulé, a few fir, hemlock and cedar, not 
ef much timber value, 40 per cent to 75 per cent fruit, included in timber birth 45. = 

Src. 26, S. 3.—Rough rolling bench land from 215 to 1,100 feet above Eagle river, 
partially suitable for cultivation on south, steep rough slopes falling to river on east 


side, sandy loam, very stony in parts, particularly to north, old brulé, small fir, poplar 


and hemlock, some fir, hemlock and cedar to 20 inches to west, of good timber value, 
bench land 25 to 45 per cent value as fruit land. 


Tp. 18, R. 7, W. 6th Mer. . P. Bridgiand, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 7, SW. 4.—NW. part almost flat, swampy, balance is steep hillside, altitude 
of flat from 935 to 1,080 feet above Shuswap river, soil is sandy loam with stone in 
places, cedar in flat up to 4 feet, birch, larch, cottonwood, fir, hemlock and white pine 
up to 18 inches, good timber value, much windfall, flat is 25 per cent farm land, hill- 
side is too rough for cultivation; irrigation not necessary. 

NW. 3.—Nearly all rough hillside, altitude from 515 to 935 feet above Shuswap 
river, clay loam stony and gravelly, timber consists of pine, hemlock, birch, fir, cedar 
and larch up to 18 inches in diameter, brulé in places and much fallen timber, fair 
timber value, flat of SW. 4 extends for short distance into this + and has value of 25 
per cent as farm land. 


NE. 4.—N. part easy sloping side hill becoming steeper to south, of timber value _ 


only, timber consists of pine, hemlock, birch, fir, cedar and larch up to 18 inches. 
Src. 16, N 4.—Bench land and gentle slopes from 200 to 535 feet above the Shus- 
wap river, soil is brownish sandy loam containing some fine gravel, stony in places, — 
also rocky in NW. corners. In timber berth 238 (2) some good cedar and fir up to 
48 inches in S. part, rest of timber is small fir and larch up to 18 inches, with much 
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windfall and scrub, all of half section ranges from 50 to 75 per cent as fruit land, and 


may be irrigated easily from streams in section. 

S. 4.—Bench land running into steep slopes in south part, altitude is from 430 
to_1,070 feet above Shuswap river, N. 4 is bench land from 430 to 600 feet above the 
river, soil is sandy loam with some clay loam, usually stony and gravelly, in timber 
berth 238 (2); timber consists of small cedar, larch, hemlock, pine, birch, with fre- 
quent large trees up to 36 inches and many windfalls, at present has fair timber value, 


irrigation easily obtained from small streams. 


Sec. 17.—Fairly even sloping bench land with broken slopes along north boundary 
and steep slopes in 8. part, bench land rises from 325 to 585 feet above the Shuswap 


river, soil consists of clay loam and sandy loam usually gravelly and with stone in 


places, some rock shows at surface in north part, in timber berth 238 (2); timber con- 
sists of larch, cedar and fir up to 20 inches, of fair value, much brulé occurs and thick 
windfalls in places, has value of 50 to 75 per cent as fruit land, partial irrigation might 
be had from small streams in the section. 

Sec. 18.—Shghtly rolling bench land 400 to 570 feet above Shuswap river, except 
north part which is sloping towards that river and has altitude of 75 to 400 feet above 
it, clay loam to sandy loam with stone and gravel in many places part of NW. + is in 
timber berth 238 (8); timber larch, fir, cedar up to 20 inches good for ties and poles, 
with some large cedar in places, but of doubtful value, much thick windfall and dense 
serub in places, also some brulé, has value from 30 to 75 per cent as fruit land, sources 


‘of irrigation are small creeks in section and Trinity creek, although it would be diffi- 


cult to irrigate from the latter. 

Sec. 19, S. 4, Frac. S. or C. G. 326.—Almost level with slope in south part, alti- 
tude 15 to 100 feet above Shuswap river, clay loam also sandy loam in places with clay 
subsoil some gravel in subsoil, timber, large cottonwoods on flat in NW. corner and 
cedars up to 6 feet with fir, larch, cedar, white pine, birch and hemlock up to 16 inches 
in south part of section, windfalls and scrub, good timber value, south 4 is about 75 


_per cent value as fruit land and NW. part about the same as farm land, irrigation if 


necessary easily obtained from Trinity creek. 

Sec. 20, S. 4 Frac. S. of C. G. 325 anp SHuswap River.—Slopes rising from 30 to 
325 feet above the Shuswap river, with flat of cottonwoods and thick scrub along the 
river, slopes are often broken and rocky but much of land is workable, soil varies but 
is generally a sandy loam with stone and gravel in places, timber on slopes consists 
of fir, larch, cedar, white pine, hemlock and birch up to 18 inches and much windfall, 
small timber value, south part value about 75 per cent fruit land and tract bordering 
the river 50 per cent farm land, parts of this latter are liable to flood during high 
water. 

Sec. 20, NE. 4, East or River; Sec. 21, NW. 4, Sours or River.—Flats generally 
with cottonwoods and thick scrub, parts liable to flood during high water other parts 
15 to 50 feet above the river, a few small hay meadows throughout, value as farm land 
about 60 per cent, a small area of land adapted for fruit land in SE. corner of NW. 
4 of sec. 21, value 75 per cent, timber on this part fir and cedar of small value. 

Sec. 21, NE. 31.—Flats broken by channels in vicinity of the river with rolling 
slopes in south part, flats 10 to 30 feet above river, and parts liable to flood during 
high water, slopes 30 to 200 feet above the river, light clay and clay loam, stony in 
places, in timber berth 238 (2); timber cedar, larch, fir, hemlock and some spruce up 
to 24 inches and large cottonwoods on flats, thick scrub and windfalls, of timber value 
at present, slopes here value for about 40 per cent as fruit land and the lower lands 
about 50 per cent as farm land. 

Sec. 21, S. 4.—Rolling slopes with many benches and a amiall flat in NW. corner, 
all from 10 to 415 feet above the ae aD river; soil is generally a sandy loam with 
gravelly subsoil, often stony, part of SE. 4 is in timber berth 238 (2), timber consists 
of larch, fir, some birch, cedar, hemlock up to 12 and 18 inches, with much scrub and 
Raindfall, timber is valuable for poles and railway ties, slopes with bench have value 
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of 60 to 75 per cent as fruit land, flat in NW. corner is 50 per cent farm land, well 


watered by creeks. Me 
Src. 22, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land and slopes 200 to 580 feet above the Shus- 


wap river, soil is clay loam about 12 inches with clay and stone subsoil, S. 3 is in 


timber berth 238 (2), and contains fir, larch, cedar, hemlock, white pine and some 


birch up to 24 inches of good timber value, N. 3 same timber occurs but smaller, i 


value as fruit land 45 to 70 per cent, easily irrigated by stream running through the 
quarter. 
SE. +.—Rolline bench land and slopes 500 to 700 feet above Shuswap river, soil, — 
clay and sandy loam, stony and rocky in places, S. 4 in timber berth 238 (2), timber — 
consists of fir, larch, cedar, hemlock, white pine up to 24 inches, and is of fair value, 


part of land is suitable for fruit, and has value of 40 per cent as such, stream through % 


the 1 would give means of irrigation. 
NW. 3.—Cottonwood flat with marshes along river and slopes to the south with — 
benches, altitude from river level to 530 feet above it, soil light clay and sandy loam, 
stony on slopes timber consists of fir, larch, hemlock and cedar up to 24 inches, much ~ 
scrub and windfall, some good timber scattered throughout, along river part of land — 
is liable to flood, value of farm land 50 per cent, slopes here value as fruit land of — 
about 40 per cent. P| 
- NE. 4.—Sloping land, steep in places, 0 to 590 feet above the Shuswap river, soil | 
sandy and clay loam, stony generally, rock outcrops in many places, rock outcrops 
in many places, timber, white pine, larch, hemlock and cedar up to 20 inches, of fair 
value, much windfall, value as fruit land from 25 to 45 per cent. S 
Src. 23, SW. 4, NE. 3, SE. }—Stony and rocky slopes 600 to 1,100 feet above the 
Shuswap river, soil sandy loam. In timber berth 238 (2), small cedar and hemlock 
with scattering of fir, cedar, hemlock and white pine to 24 inches, likely of lumber 
value, value as farm land doubtful. : hd 
Sec, 23, NW. 3.—Generally rough stony, rocky slopes from 410 to to 985 feet above __ 
the Shuswap river, a small area in NW. corner could be used for fruit land, soil here — 
is sandy loam and stony in places, all in timber berth 238 (2), timber consists of 
small cedar, fir, larch, hemlock of little value in north part but larger and of fair 
value in south part. . 


Sec. 25.—Rolling bench land 800 to 1,150 feet above the Shuswap river, rough — 


on south side, sandy clay, all stony, cedar, fir, white pine and hemlock to 2 feet dia- 
meter, lumber value, land is rather high for fruit and is very stony for farm pur- 
poses, but the north 4 of section might be of some use, it would be possible to irrigate 
it by water from stream flowing into Hidden lake. 

Sec. 26, N. 3.—Rough bench land rising from 350 to 950 feet above the Shuswap 
river, sandy clay, all stony and rocky in places, fir, hemlock and cedar to 18 inches, 
lumber value, land slopes west very steeply in NW. 3, of very doubtful value for fruit 
growing or farming. The NE. 4, 800 to 950 feet above the valley, might be of value 
for farming, it could not be easily irrigated, but there is a small stream and swamp 
a3 G, 

SE. 4.—Stony and rocky slopes with some very stony flats, altitude 790 to 1,090 
feet above the Shuswap river, soil, sandy loam with much stone, in timber berth 238 
(2), timber consists of fir, cedar, hemlock, larch up to 24 inches in SE. part, and 
much smaller with brulé in NW. part, all is of doubtful farm land value. 

SW. +.—Generally steep slopes with rock and stone altitude 390 to 985 feet above 
the Shuswap river, soil, sandy loam, in timber berth 238 (2), timber consists of scat- 
tered fir, cedar and larch up to 24 inches brulé and windfalls, timber of rather low 
value, small area could be used for fruit in west part, value about 25 per cent. 

_ Sec. 27, SE. 4.—Steep stony and rocky slope from east side towards Shuswap 
river, flats along the river which are liable to flood in high water, slopes are worth 
less for cultivation, bottom land has clay loam soil and is apt to flood in places, value 
as farm land about 50 per cent, in timber berth 288 (2), timber consists of fir, larch, 
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cedar, hemlock up to 18 inches and 20 inches with larger trees on flat, also some cot- 
tonwoods, at present has a timber value. 

NE. 2.—Steep stony and rocky slope from east side becoming less steep towards 
river and having flat in vicinity of river which is much broken by water, soil clay and 
sandy loam stony in most places, in timber berth 238 (2), timber consists of cedar, fir, 
larch, white pine, hemlock and cottonwood to 48 inches diameter on low lands with 
smaller trees on slopes of good timber value, much windfall and serub, lower lands 
are liable to flood but parts have 50 per cent farm value, while some of higher land 
on easy slopes has 60 per cent value as fruit lands, partial irrigation may be had from 
small creek in the 4 section. 

Sec. 27, W.3.—Much land broken by channels in vicinity of Shuswap river and 
rising in steep rocky stony slopes on west side, bottom lands vary from 10 to 20 feet 
in altitude above the river, soil is clay and sandy loam, timber consists of cotton- 
wood, cedar, larch and fir up to 24 inches in bottom lands and is good value on slopes 
west of river, timber is small and scattered and of lower value, much scrub and wind- 
fall, slopes are useless for cultivation, while bottom lands run from 25 to 60 per cent 


as farm land. 


Sec. 28, SE. } Frac.—Area of low bench land along the river rising into steep 
rocky slopes and rocky bench at north, bench land along the river is about 20 to 40 
feet above the river and is stony clay and clay loam, a few fir and bull pine up to 
24 inches scattered on the slopes, also much small scrub in places, low bench land 
has 75 per cent fruit value. Peter Gooshen is squatted on this 4 and has made 
many improvements, and has fruit under cultivation. 


Sec. 28, N. is or SW. 3, S. 3 or NW. 3, S. 4 or NE. 4; Sec. 29, N 3 oF SE. 3, 
N. 4 or SW. 3; Sec. 28, L.S. 16.—Rocky stony slopes rising rapidly, useless for culti- 
vation, but having a scattering growth of fir and bull pine, also some larch up to 24 
inches, possible lumber value, timber is so much scattered that value would be low, 
scrub, windfalls and brulé also occur. 

Sec. 80, SW. 3.—Steep slopes from south rising to 550 feet above the river and 
becoming more gradual, and then breaks into bench land, soil clay and clay loam, 
much stone and rock on steep slopes, timber is very scattered, fir and bull pine up to 
3 feet in small birch, cedar, spruce and larch, of probable lumber value. Strip of 30 
per cent fruit land runs through the north part of 4 section, means of irrigation 
doubtful. 

NW. 4.—Sloping land breaking into steep slopes at north and with small bench 
in SW. corner, soil is clay and sandy loam with much stone and rock, timber consists 
ot small fir up to 20 inches and small cedar, spruce, larch and birch, much windfall, 
of rather doubtful timber value, brulé occurs in many places. Flat in SW. corner 
is about 550 feet above the Shuswap river and of about 30 per cent fruit value. 

E. 4 Frac.—Sloping land with steep slopes in north and south towards Shuswap 
river, soil is clay and clay loam with much stone and rock throughout the north half, 
which is useless for cultivation. In S. 3 a small area of 30 per cent fruit land exists 
just west of O.G. 238, timber is very scattering, fir and bull pine up to 3 feet in 
diameter in south, with small birch, cedar, spruce, larch and fir in north of doubtful 
timber value, much brulé and windfalls occur. 

Sec. 34, W. 4 NW. 4.—Steep mountain side sloping towards Shuswap river, 
worthless for cultivation, timber consists of scattering larch, fir, cedar, hemlock and 
birch up to 16 inches diameter, much brulé and windfall of doubtful timber value. 

FE. 4 or NE. 3, anv au East or River.—West of river, flat about 10 feet above 
the river, soil, clay and clay loam with much rich black clay, cottonwood, spruce, 
cedar and birch up to 24 inches form the timber which is valuable, serub and wind- 
falls distributed throughout, 100 per cent farm land. Kast of river steep slopes come 
down to river except in south part where there is a small slope of 50 per cent fruit 
land, soil is clay loam with some stone, on this slope, cedars, larch, pine and hem- 
lock of large size exist and are of timber value. 
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SE. 4+ Frac. East or River.—Steep slopes in east, becoming more gradual towards 
river, altitude rises to 360 feet above the river, soil is clay loam and stone, also some — 
sandy loam, timber consists of cedar, larch, pine and hemlock up to 24 inches, and — 
some cedar up to 36 inches along the river, on steeper slopes, timber is smaller, slope — | 
along river is about 50 per cent fruit land, and there is a small area of farm land 
broken by channels in SW. part; this is liable to flood and of very low value. 7 

Sec. 35; Sec. 36.—Rough rolling bench land rising steeply from the Shuswap — 
river in NW. corner of sec. 35, very little of the land is less than 800 feet above the | 
river, sandy clay, stony and rocky hemlock with some fir, pine and cedar, timber 
value, especially along the south side, part of *which is included in timber berth © 
238, block 2. The only land of any possible agricultural value is the southerly 20 — 
chains of both sections, but this is very stony and could not be irrigated. ; 


Tp.19,R.7, W. Gth Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.LS., 1909. 


Src. 1—Rough bench land and steep slopes, very hi;h, much small hemlock with 
some cedar, fir and pine, doubtful timber value, sandy clay, stony, no agricultural 
value. 4 
Sec. 2, SE. 1, NE. 3, SW. 4, Sourn or SHuswap River.—Steep rocky slopes ris- 
ing from the Shuswap river, hemlock, fir and cedar, possible timber value, sandy clay, 
very rocky and stony, no agricultural value. 

SW i, Norru or SuHuswap River.—Bottom land rising to 50 feet above the Shus- 
wap river, a small part in NW. corner broken by steep rocky slopes, bottom land, 
clay, small fir, cedar, hemlock and birch, no timber value, farm land or fruit land, 
65 per cent. are is a ety by the name of Wm. Roddau on the ¢ section. 

Sec. 11, NW. 4 SW. 4, NE. 2 z.—Steep rocky slopes rising from bottom land about 
40 feet has the Siena river in the SE. part, sandy clay loam, very stony and 
rocky, fir, hemlock, larch and cedar, mostly small scattered fir to 20 inches, possible 
timber value. The only land of any agricultural value is about 20 acres of bottom 
land in the SE. corner of the NW. 4, soil, clay, stony in places, value as fruit or farm 
land about 50 per cent. 

SE. 3.—Fractional + broken on SE. by the Shuswap river and steep cliffs beyond 
North of river chiefly ats land rising to about 80 feet above the river. A small 
part of NW. corner is broken by steep rocky hillsides, clay very stony in places, small 
cedar, fir, tamarac and birch, no timber value, value as fruit or farm land about 60 
per cent. The quarter section is occupied by a squatter named J. Nordlaw. 

Sec, 12, NW. 7 NE. 3, Lyne Nortu, or toe SHuswap River.—Bottom land rising 
to about 70 feet above the Shuswap river, sandy clay to clay loam, much of it very 
stony, scattered fir and hemlock to 1 foot diameter, good timber has been cut off and ~ 
land. burned over, would class about 60 per cent for fruit or farm land, could be i 
ies by water from Cooke creek. A squatter named OC. A. Wallin has taken up 
the 3, 


NW. 4, Sout or SHUSWAP River, SW. 4.—Bottom land 5 to 10 feet above the — 
Shuswap river, south half of SW. 4 is broken by steep rocky slopes of mountain, 
bottom land, light clay rather swampy, cedar and hemlock, partially cut out, lumber 
value, too wet for fruit, value as farm land about 90 per cent. 


NE. 3, SouTH of THE SHUSWAP RIVER.—Chiefly bench land rising to about 120 feet 
above the river, about 20 acres of bottom land near river sandy clay, rather swampy, 
farm land 90 per cent, bench land, sandy clay loam, slopes rocky, about 20 acres in 
SE. corner would class about 50 per cent for fruit. : 


SE. 4.—Bottom land and bench land, about 15 acres low bottom land in NW. 
corner, veiee about 80 per cent farm land, bench land sandy clay loam very stony on 
slopes, South 34 of 4 is broken by steep slopes timber hemlock, cedar and fir, best 
timber cut off but possible lumber value. About 30 acres of bench in NE. would class 
about 50 per cent for fruit. 
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SEO, 18, SW. +.—Bench land rising from 70 to about 500 feet above the Shuswap 
river, sandy clay, very stony in places + section has been burned over on south and 
east but there is some cedar, swamp on the west side, timber value on west side, much 
of land is very dry and would be difficult to irrigate, value as fruit or farm land about 
50 per cent. 
| Sec. 13, NW. 4.—Bench land rising about 500 to 650 feet above the Shuswap river 
and broken on the NW. by steep timbered mountain slopes, sandy clay loam, stony in 
places, old brulé with small cedar, fir, birch and willow brush, land would be very dry 
and difficult to irrigate, 25 per cent fruit or farm land. 

NE. +.—Rough steep hillside rising from 400 to about 1,200 feet above the Shus- 
wap river, broken on the west by a canyon of Cooke creek, sandy clay, stony and 
rocky, partially open with small fir, poplar and willow, no timber value, no agricul- 
tural value, might be of some use for grazing in spring and early summer. 

SE. +—Mostly rough broken land rising to 425 feet above the Shuswap river, 
some level land in south side about 70 feet above the Shuswap river, sandy clay loam, 
very dry and much of it very stony, poplar willow, small fir, ete., old brulé west of 
Cooke creek, no timber value. A small area in SW. corner could easily be irrigated 
and would class about 50 per cent for fruit; the remainder is of very doubtful agri- 
cultural value. 


Tp. 21, R. 7, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 19, NW. 4—Bottom of small area on lake shore, rising to 150 feet above 
Mara lake, steep rocky slopes to south and east, rising to mountains, sandy loam, 
stony and gravel, birch, cedar, fir, poplar and hemlock, no timber of value, land 35 
per cent fruit value. 

Seo. 30, SW. 4, Part NW. 34.—Steep rocky slopes running to water’s edge, in a 
few places slopes gentle but very stony and rocky, not of much value, sandy loam and 
rocky, small fir, cedar, hemlock, birch and poplar, no timber of value. 

Src. 31, NE. +.—Bottom land to NW. part with steep rocky slopes to SW. rising 
to 890 feet above Eagle river, sandy clay loam, large cedar, hemlock and fir on bottom 
land, of good timber value, small timber on high land, bottom land 100 per cent farm 
value, included in timber berth 528. 

Part NW. 3.—Bottom land 25 feet above river, all good level land well adapted 
for farming, sandy clay loam, timber of small size to west, cedar, fir, hemlock, poplar 
and tamarac, of value as timber, land 100 per cent value as farm, included in timber 
berth 528. 

Part SW. 3.—Bottom land in NW. part, greater part steep, rocky slopes rising 
to 525 feet above lake, bottom land, good farm land, sandy clay loam, some timber of 
value on bottom land, cedar, fir, hemlock and small poplar, birch, fir and hemlock on 
highland, bottom land 100 per cent farm value, included in timber berth 528. 


Tp. 22, R.7, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909 


Src. 4, NW. 3.—Rough, hilly lands with steep slopes, of no agricultural value, 
from 440 feet above river, up, sand and gravel, small bushy fir, hemlock, cedar and 
birch with a few scattered fair sized trees, of some timber value. 

Szc. 5, NE. 4.—Rough, hilly country from 250 to 980 feet above river, deep ravine 
of creek running through quarter with steep slopes on each side, small area of bench 
land to north, suitable for fruit, sand and gravel, fir, hemlock and cedar 20 inches of 
timber value, fruit land of 35 per cent value. 

_ NW. 4.—Bottom land for greater part, steep slopes on east and SE. rising to 860 
feet above river, good creek runs through quarter, sandy clay loam, fir, cedar and hem- 

lock 20 inches, good timber value, bottom land suitable for fruit, but better adapted 
for farming, farm land 100 per cent value, included, in timber berth, 45. i: 

SW. 4—Bottom land for 4 of quarter in NW. part, steep rocky slopes rising to 
900 feet above river, on rest of quarter, land suitable for fruit in places but low, and 
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better adapted for farming, sandy clay soil, sandy on slopes and rocky, large cedar 36 | 
inches, fir and hemlock 20 inches of good timber value on bottom, smaller on slopes — 
also poplar on slopes, not of much timber value, farm land 100 per cent value, included ~ 
in timber berth 528. 

Sec 6, NE. 4, Souru or River—Bottom land rising to 35 feet above river; low 
in parts, suitable for fruit, but better adapted for farm purposes, sandy clay loam, 
large cedar 36 inches, fir and hemlock 20 inches, of good timber value, thick under- 
growth, farm land 100 per cent value, included in timber berth 45. 

SE. 4.—Greater part bottom land, SE. corner on steep, rocky hill, 180 feet above 
river, suitable for fruit, but low and better adapted for farming, sandy clay loam, large 
cedars 86 inches, fir and hemlock to 20 inches, good timber value, land 100 per cent 
value for farming, included in timber berth 528. 

Frac. SW. 4+.—Bottom land, rolling on north side of river, low and level to south, | 
farm land to south, fruit on north, sandy clay loam on south, sandy loam to north, — 
timber on north side, small cedar, fir, cottonwood, hemlock and tamarack, on south, — 
fir, hemlock and cedar to 15 inches, and brush, of some timber value, thick under- — 
growth, part to south of river included in timber berth 528. a 

Sec. 7, SE. 4.—Rolling bottom land between railroad and river, bench land, rolling, _ 
to 400 feet above river, partially suitable for fruit, lower slopes steep with level benches, 
gentle steady slopes higher, sandy loam and sandy clay loam with some gravel in places, — 
old brulé, small cedar, fir, hemlock and poplar, of no timber value, some timber value — 
on bottom land, cancelled homestead, fruit land 35 to 75 per cent value. “ 

NE. 3.—Rolling bench land, small areas of flat, level benches on lower slopes — 
from 10 to 635 feet above river, partially suitable for fruit, sandy loam with some — 
gravel, old brulé, small scrubby poplar, willow and birch with a few fir, cedar and © 
hemlock, of no timber value, a good creek runs through quarter, fruit land from 35 ~ 
to 75 per peut value. 

NW. 4, SW. 4.—Some bench land along east, suitable for cultivation from 150 : 
to 760 tee Fiore river, steep slopes to west rising to mountains, rocky in places, sandy — 
loam with some gravel, old brulé, small poplar, cedar, fir and hemlock, some fair tim- 4 
ber in small clumps, not of much value, fruit land 35 per cent value. . @ 

Sec 8, SE. 4.—Rough bench land broken by gullies partially suitable for fruit, 4 
Senadersble area of level bench land to east and. seaets to 440 feet above river, sandy 
loam with boulders in places and with some gravel, fir, hemlock and cedar from 8 — a 
inches to 20 inches small poplar, of fair timber value fruit land 35 to 50 per cent value, — ; 
included in timber berth 45. ‘ 

SW. 4.—Bottom land for greater part, steep slopes to east to 295 feet above river, — 1 
land paucicd for farming, sandy clay loam, fir, hemlock, cedar and small poplar 8 — 4 
inches to 25 inches of good timber value, farm land 100 p.c. value, included in timber a 
berth 45. : 

Src. 9, NW. 4, SW. 1.—A few acres of low bottom land in NW. corner, bench ~ 
land generally, steep slopes with some fairly level benches, particularly in SW. 
quarter, from 10 to 1,180 feet above river, sandy loam with some gravel, a few large 
cedars on bottom land, of timber value, small cedar, fir, hemlock, birch and poplar with : 
a few trees of timber value, on slopes and benches, bench land 35 to 60 per cent fruit 
value. 

Seo. 15, NW. 3.—Small area of bottom land in NW. corner with small marshes, 
steep rough slopes for most part, of no agricultural value, sand and very gravelly, 
small bushy poplar, fir, hemlock and cedar, of no timber value, bottom land 30 per cent 
value fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

Sec 16, NE. 4.—Bottom land on north and west, rolling, with a number of open 
sloughs or ponds, fair land on higher ground, steep rough slopes to SE. of no agricul: 
tural value, sand and some gravel, small bushy fir, poplar, hemlock and cedar, of no~ 
timber value, bottom land 30 to 45 per cent fruit, included in timber berth 45. 

NW. 4.—Bottom land, rolling, with some open sloughs or ponds, land suitable for — 
fruit, ould be good quarter if sloughs drained, sand and some gravel small bushy — % 
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timber, generally a few fir, hemlock and cedar of fair size in clumps, of some timber 
value, bottom land, 30 to 50 per cent fruit. Eagle river in NW. corner. Included in 


: timber berth 45. 


Sec. 17, NE. 4.—Bottom land, rolling, suitable for growing fruit, in NW. corner, 


i rocky slopes, worthless, a few ponds on low parts east of river, sandy soil and some 
gravel, small cedar, fir, hemlock and poplar, a few trees of fair size, not of profitable 
timber value, broken by Eagle river, lands 30 to 75 per cent fruit value, part east of 


river included in timber berth 45. 

NW. 4.—Bench land rising to 1,000 feet above river, rocky ridge to SE., slopes 
higher, gentle and suitable for cultivation and the growing of fruit, sandy loam and 
some gravel, rocky in places, small poplar, cedar, hemlock and fir, of no timber value, 
a very few fair sized trees, fruit land, 25 to 50 per cent value. 

Seo. 18, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. +—Bench land from 365 feet to 1,200 feet above river, 
slopes, steeper on north and west, land partially suitable for fruit, sandy loam with 
some gravel in places, and solid rock showing to west, small cedar, hemlock, fir, poplar 


and birch of no timber value, a few scattered trees of some value, fruit land, 25 to 60 


per cent value. : 
Sec. 20, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bottom land and low bench land in south corner, steep, 


rocky slope to NW. This rocky slope runs east from sec. 20 across township, develop- 


ing into cliffs towards eastern end. Sandy loam and gravel suitable for fruit, small 
fir, cedar, hemlock and poplar, a few large cedar, fir and hemlock of fair size on 
bottom land of some timber value, fruit land 25 to 60 per cent value. 

Sz.c 21, Part NW. 3, SE. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 22, Parr NW. 3, SE. 4, SW. 4; Szo. 23, 
NE. 3, East oF River anp SoutH or C.P.R.; Sec. 24, NE. 4, NW. 4, Parr SE. 3, 
Part SW. 4+.—Valley through this part is very narrow with steep slopes on both sides, 
solid rock cliffs to north and steep broken slopes with considerable rock at eastern end to 
south, good bottom land and low bench land, parts low and swampy, particularly to 
north of river, would make good farm land if drained, higher part suitable for fruit, 


sandy loam, with gravel in parts, cedar, fir, hemlock, poplar and birch, generally of 


small size, in sec. 24 south of river, timber of value, farm land 75 per cent value, 


fruit from 40 to 80 per cent value. Part south of river and south half of sec. 21, 
included in timber berth 45. 


Tp. 23, R. 7, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 
Src. 32, NW. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 31, Frac. NE. 4, Frac. SE. 4; Seo. 29, NW. 34; 


Sec. 30, NE. 3, SE. 4, Frac. NW. 3, Frac. SW. }.—Highland rising in steps from lake 
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shore to 1200 feet and up, brown, sandy loam with whitish clayey subsoil, stony and 


gravelly throughout, land largely suitable for cultivation, well watered by small 


streams and springs in timbered places, portion nearer lake old brulé with sprinkling 
of fir and cedar of lumber value, high up on slopes green timber with scattered fir and 
white pine to 30 and 36 inches in diameter and cedar to 18 inches, of lumber value, 


but no great body of it any where within the limit of altitude, 1,200 feet, generally 


land is broken by ravines and area for cultivation would be found only in patches, 


but these are suitable if they do not dry out too greatly when cleared. The character- 


istic sharp slope is found adjoining the lake, but is less marked in sec. ol. 


Tp. 24, R. 7, W. Gth Mer. A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 
Src. 5, NW. 4.—Agricultural portion chiefly bench land, from 175 feet to 400 


‘feet above lake, sandy loam, some good agricultural land, small fir, hemlock, cedar, 
pine, birch and cottonwood, a strong flowing stream, Queest creek in this quarter 
section. 


SW. 4.—Highland, 270 feet to 860 feet above lake and up, moist sandy loam, 
some good agricultural land, some Douglas fir and cedar to 2 feet diameter, hemlock 


and birch, doubtful if of lumber value. 
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Sec. 6, Frac. SE. 3.—Generally highland with narrow flat along lake shore, rising | 
to 350 feet above lake, sandy loam, some fair agricultural land, hemlock, cedar and = 
some large fir of lumber value, a squatter named Joseph Gell has built a shack on this | 
quarter section. 5 

Frac. NE, 3.—Bench land with narrow strip of bottom land along lake shore, 
rising to 250 feet above lake, sandy loam, stony in parts, fair agricultural land in 
parts, cedar and hemlock to 2 feet diameter, fir to 3 feet diameter, lumber value. i. 

Src. 7, Frac. SE. —Small bit of bottom land, rising to 30 feet above lake, sandy 
loam, fair agricultural land, small birch, fir, alder and hemlock, Queest creek empties 
into lake, a squatter named Edward Dollman has built a shack on this quarter section. 

Src. 8, NE. 3, SE. +.—Agricultural portion chiefly bottom land, from 85 to 250 
feet above lake, sandy and clayey loam, stones and rock on higher ground, good agri- 
cultural land in lower places, small cedar, fir, hemlock, birch, poplar and pine, bottom __ 
land rises to steep mountain side, creek flows through both quarter sections. : 

Frac. SW. 3.—Bottom land, bench land and highland, rising above lake to 85 feet — 
on bottom land and 350 feet on bench land, sandy and clayey loam, good agricultural 
land, nice little creek flows through centre. 5 

Frac. NW. 3.—Chiefly high land, consisting of a hog’s back, rising to 240 feet if 
above lake, sandy loam, rocky, poor agricultural land, small fir, hemlock, birch, alder 
and poplar. 

Src. 17, Frac. SE. 4, Frac. SW. 4.—A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908.—Agricultural 
portion chiefly bottom land, rising to 150 feet above lake, sandy and clayey loam, ~ 
rocky in places, some good agricultural land, medium-sized cedar, fir, pine, hemlock . 
and poplar, some cedar and hemlock in southern part to 2 feet diameter. Squatter 
named William Boyce has built shack on SE. 4 sec. 17, creek flows through SE. }. L 

Sec. 18, Frac. NE. 4, NW. 4, Frac. SW. 4;.—Broken and hilly high land, rising 
in steps from lake to 1,100 feet above, soil generally brown, sandy loam and stony, 
some tracts of very suitable land for cultivation, the flats and gentle slopes seem*suited _ 
for fruit growing, generally old brulé covered by second growth of alder, birch, willow — PL 
and poplar, practically no timber of lumber value, excepting a strip of half a mile or — 
less on slope adjoining lake front, here fir to 380 inches, white pine to 20 inches and | 
cedar to 24 inches diameter are sen in bunches, two small streams the area and north 
of it a strong flowing creek has cut a deep ravine; from this, water could possibly be 
carried; there are a number of small springs here and there throughout, the back por- 
tion is very much broken by rocky bluffs. ? 

Src. 34, Frac. SE. +; Src. 35, Frac. SW. 4; Suc. 26, Frac. NW. 4; Szc. 27, Frac. 
NE. 4, Frac. SE. 4.—Bottom land and bench land, bottom land rising to 20 feet above 
lake, bench land from 20 to 300 feet, to steep mountain sides, soil, light sandy loam gen- 
erally stony is pretty well broken by ridges and small benches, and on bottom land by 
old beds of the two streams flowing through it, the best land lies in NE. 2 sec. 27, south 
of the creek, fair patches of agricultural land may be obtained, some good cedar lies 
along stream in NE. 4 sec. 27 and NW. i sec. 26, but extends back no distance from 
it, elsewhere timber is hemlock, cedar and birch with occasional Douglas fir, the cedar 
and fir have a lumber value, near the lake shore all valuable timber has been cut, area 
is well watered. 


W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1910.—Secs. 18 and 19 of this township slope towards 
Anstey Arm, but néar the lake they drop very abruptly. The soil is clay, sand 
and gravel. For the most part the surface is covered with brush, but on sec. 
19 fir and hemlock suitable for lumber can be obtained. Secs. 6 and 7 sloping 
also towards Anstey Arm are cut by ravines from 50 to 150 feet in depth. 
The soil is sand, clay and stones, and the surface is covered with fir, hem- 
lock, and cedar from 12 to 18 inches in diameter. Queest creek crosses the 
northeast quarter of sec. 6. In the centre of sec. 8 is a rich clay flat covered with — 4 
small cedar and hemlock and drained by two small streams of good water. The hill- — 
sides, the soil upon which is a mixture of clay, sand and stone, are covered with a = 
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heavy growth of fir, hemlock and cedar, quite suitable for lumber. Queest creek, a 
mountain stream 10 to 15 links wide but not more than 6 inches deep, except in rainy 
seasons and spring freshets, crosses the southwest quarter. The volume of flowing 
water would not be constant enough for the development of much power. The south- 
western portion of sec. 17 is formed of sloping benches not more than 50 feet above 
the lake, while to the north and east the slopes are much higher and steeper. The soil 
is clay or sand and stones and the surface is covered with small hemlock, fir and cedar. 
Sec. 21 is a steep mountainside, covered with hemlock, poplar and birch scrub with 
large trees scattered throughout. This section is of no use for agricultural purposes. 
A mountainside with narrow benches covered with bush and scattered fir, composes 
sec. 28. Its soil is sand and clay with stones. The northeast quarter of sec. 27 and 
the southeast quarter of sec. 34 are in timber berth 241 and in parts are well covered 
with fir, pine and cedar. The soil is clay and stones and the land rises to the east in 
benches. Crossing the northeast quarter of sec. 27 in a ravine 50 feet deep is a small 
creek which empties into Anstey Arm. The western half of sec. 26 consists of slopes 
and benches. Hemlock and cedar from 10 to 20 inches in diameter cover the north- 
west quarter, while the southwest quarter is timbered with hemlock and poplar scrub. 
The soil is sandy clay and rather stony. Two creeks, the most northerly of which 
flows through a canyon 350 feet deep, and both of which might be made to develop 
some power, cross this section and empty into Anstey Arm. Sec. 35 consists of steep 
slopes and benches covered with small fir and spruce and the soil of which is clay asd 
stones. At the northeast corner of the southeast quarter is a small flat bench of clay 
land. The remainder of this section is a very steep mountainside. 


Tp. 25, R. 7, W. 6th Mer. D. A. Smith, D.L.S., 1910. 


Ready access may be had to this’ district by boat from Sicamous. 
The soil varies considerably, much of it being a sandy loam, and_ suitable 
for agriculture, but it is doubtful if fruits would prosper, as early frosts are likely 
to occur. The surface is very broken, especially in the northern portion. To the 
west of Hunakwa lake, the land rises very rapidly in steep rocky bluffs which fall 
from the summit to the west in gentle slopes; but to the east of the lake the slopes 
are more gradual although the surface is broken by ridges, and by the high and irregu- 
lar banks of Anstey creek. Between Hunakwa lake and Anstey Arm lies a level 
tract, part of which is flooded at high water. To the east of Anstey Arm the land 
rises from two to three hundred feet in steep slopes back of which lies a rolling bench 
of very good land. The valuable timber is set apart in timber berths, or is found in the 
lot at the north end of Anstey arm, Shuswap lake, but scattered here and there are 
good fir, cedar, pine and hemlock up to 8 feet in diameter. There is no hay, but fresh 
water is found in the lakes and in numerous creeks. Anstey creek, if dammed, would 
furnish considerable power, but the construction of dams would be expensive, and the 
result would not likely be altogether satisfactory. Wood fuel is plentiful, and game 
consisting of grouse, bears, deer, lynx, wolverine and several varieties of small fur- 
bearing animals is found but it is rather scarce. 
A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908.—Sxc. 2, NW. 4.—Bench land and high land 400 to 
700 feet above lake, soil yellowish sandy loam, stony on high land, rich and swampy 
on bench land, some good agricultural land, scattering of good cedar to 32 feet dia- 
meter on ‘bench, cedar, fir and hemlock on high land, lumber value. 
Src. 3, Frac. NE. 3.—Bench land, east half swampy flat, then drier with water 
running through it, light sandy loam, good agricultural land, 300 to 400 feet above 
lake, scattered cedar to 3 feet diameter on flat, lumber value, steep, rocky ascent of 
300 feet from lake, broken high land, steep, rocky ascent from lake to 400 feet, old 
brulé with thick second growth, not suitable for agriculture. — 
Src. 10, Frac. NE. }.—Bench land, rising in steps, 300 to 400 feet above lake, 
yellowish sandy loam, generally rocky, poor agricultural land, old brulé, second growth 
cedar, hemlock, fir and birch, steep rocky rise from lake of 300 feet 
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Frac. SE. 3.—Bench land rising in steps 300 to 400 feet above lake. Description ‘ 
same as for NE. }. Strong-flowing creek through 4 section, steep, rocky rise from 
lake of 300 feet. 

Src. 11, NW. 3.—Chiefly high land rising in steps, 300 feet above lake and up, | 
yellowish einay loam with top dressing of whitish clayey loam, very rocky, east half 
steep rocky ascent of mountain, unsuited for agriculture, old brulé, second growth 
poplar, fir, cedar and pine, strong-flowing creek in north part. 

SW. +.—High land and bench land, 400 to 700 feet above lake and up, soil yellowish 
sandy loam with stones and gravel, some fairly good agricultural land in patches, scat- 
tered fir, cedar and hemlock of timber value on high land, on bench land old brulé, 
strong-flowing creek in south half of 4 section. 3 

Sec. 14, NW. +.—Bench land and high land, bench land 300 to 500 feet above lake, 
yellowish sandy loam, stones, gravel and rock throughout, very poor agricultural land, © 
old brulé with thick second growth, sparsely scattered cedar and fir to 2 feet diameter. 
High lands steep and rocky, unsuited for agriculture. 

SW. 4.—High land and bench land, 300 to 600 feet above lake and up, description 
same as for NW. }, high land Deeduminniee, Bi 

Sec. 15, NW. 4.—Bottom land, less than 50 feet above Shuswap lake, light, sont 
loam, first-class aa teuleieal land, good cedar, fir and pine, lumber value, within 
timber berth 241, largest part of 4 section covered by Provincial Grant 707. ; 

Frac. SW 3+.—Bottom land, rising from level of Shuswap lake to less than 50 feet | 
above, light sandy loam, first-class agricultural land, good cedar, fir and pine, luxuriant 
undergrowth, lumber value, for the most part within timber berth 241, Anstey creek — 
flows through + section, largest part covered by Provincial Grant 707. : 

NE. 3.—Bottom land and bench land, bottom land a series of low, flat benches, 
50 to 100 feet above Shuswap lake, traversed by numerous tributaries of Anstey 
creek, low in places, but easily drained, yellowish sandy loam, more or less stony, — 
good cedar, fir and hemlock to 3 feet diameter, for most part within timber berth — 
241, bench land rising in steps from 100 to 300 feet above Shuswap lake, yellowish — 
sandy loam, stones, gravel and rock throughout, very poor agricultural land, old — 
brulé with thick second growth, sparsely scattered cedar and fir to 2 feet diameter, — 
western strip covered by Provincial Grant 707. 

SE. 4.—Bench land and bottom land, description same as for NE. 3, bench land 
predominates, strong flowing creek in south half. 

Sec. 16, NE. 4.—Bottom land, less than 50 feet above the Shuswap lake, light — 
sandy loam, first-class agricultural land, good cedar, fir and pine, luxuriant under- 
growth, lumber value, within timber berth 241,.west of Hunakwa creek, steep moun- 
tain side. P| 

Frac. SE. +.—Bottom land rising from level of Shuswap lake to less than 50 
feet above, light sandy loam, first-class agricultural land, cedar, fir and: pine, luxur- 
iant undergrowth, lumber value, within timber berth 241, west of Hunakwa creek, 
steep mountain side. 

Src. 18, W. 4;. Sec. 7, W. 4—Bench land 300 to 600 feet above Shuswap lake, — 
from bench land mountain side rises steeply; soil, sandy loam varying to clayey loam 
throughout, stony in parts, some good agricultural land, timber, chiefly good hemlock, 
in lower swampy places good cedar to 3 feet diameter, in valleys good cedar and white © 
pine of lumber value, all in timber berth 241. of 

Sec. 19.—Bench land 300 feet above Shuswap lake, NE. + largely occupied by a 
small lake 175 feet above Shuswap lake; east of ail lake ante land, soil, brown 

sandy loam, some good agricultural land, timber, on bench land small, chiehiy second 

growth, a sprinkling of fir to 2 feet diameter, east of small lake good timber, white 
pine to 380 inches, fir to 24 inches and cedar to 20 inches diameter, of lumber value, 
section included in timber berth 241. 3 

Seo. 21, Frac. SE. 3.—Bottom land, 50 feet above Shuswap lake, light sandy | 
loam, west 4 swampy, but easily drained, first-class agricultural land, large quantity © | 
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of good cedar, fir and pine to 3 feet diameter, lumber value, luxuriant undergrowth, 
within timber berth 241. 


Sec. 22, NE. 4.—Broken bench land 300 to 500 feet above Shuswap lake, whitish 


sandy clay loam, generally stony and gravelly, old brulé, second growth fir, maple, 


white pine and birch, scattered Douglas fir to 2 feet diameter, in northern portion. 


Frac. NW. 4+.—Rolling bench land, 100 to 400 feet above Shuswap lake, whitish 
clayey loam, good agricultural land. E. 4 old brulé with windfall and second growth, 
W. 4 open hemlock, lumber value bottom land 50 feet above Shuswap lake, rich 


sandy loam, swampy but easily drained, a quantity of good cedar, fir and pine to 3 


feet diameter, lumber value, within timber berth 241. 


Sec. 22, SW. 3.—Bottom land, 50 feet above Shuswap lake, rich sandy loam, 
first-class agricultural land, swampy, but easily drained, large quantity of good 
cedar, fir and pine to 8 feet diameter, lumber value. Bench land in NE. corner, 100 
feet above Shuswap lake, same as described for NW. 1, SE. porticn Provincial 
Grant 707, balance within timber berth 241. 


Sec. 22, SE. 4.—Bench land and bottom land, 100 to 200 feet above Shuswap 
lake, sandy loam, stony and gravelly on bench land, rich loam on bottom land, bottom 


land suitable for agriculture, partly covered by timber berth, good fir and cedar, 


SW. corner Provincial Grant 707, Anstey creek flows through i section, irrigable. 


Seo. 28, NW. 4.—Broken bench land north of creek, 200 to 500 feet above Shus- 
wap lake, high land ascending from creek on south side for 190 feet and up, sandy 


' loam, generally stony, and gravelly, poor agricultural land, old brulé with small brush 


and widfall. Anstey creek flows through 4 section, good for irrigation, south of creek — 
rises steeply up mountain side. 

SW. 3.—Broken high land, ascending steeply from creek, 190 feet above Shus- 
wap lake and up, soil,-sandy loam, rocky, worthless for agriculture, old brulé, second 
growth cedar, fir, birch and white pine. 

SEC. 26, SE. 4.—Rough, broken bench land, 800 feet above lake and up, whitish 
clayey loam, very stony, old brulé with second growth, practically worthless for agri- 
culture. 

SW. 4+.—Broken bench land rising to high land, 600 feet above Shuswap lake and 
up, whitish clayey loam, very stony, old brulé with thick second growth, practically 
worthless. 

Sec. 27, SE. 4.—Rising gently to high land 500 feet above Shuswap lake and up, 
whitish clayey loam, very stony, old brulé with thick second growth, scattered Douglas 
fir to 2 feet diameter, poor agricultural land. 

SW. 4.—Chiefly high land, 400 feet above Shuswap lake and up, whitish clayey 
loam, very stony, old brulé with thick second growth, poor agricultural land, stream 
through northwest corner with good flow. 

SEC. 28, Frac. SE. +.—Rising uniformly from lake, 100 to 300 feet above Shuswap 


_ lake, whitish clayey loam, very rocky, poor agricultural land, old brulé with second 
_. growth, stream flowing to lake, good flow, narrow bottom land along lake shore. 


Sec. 80.—Uneven bench land 500 feet above Shuswap lake, creek flows through 
NW. 4, west of creek high land same as sec. 31, soil, on bench land sandy and clayey 
loam, some good agricultural land, timber: largely burnt, fir, cedar and hemlock with 
small growth, sprinkling of fir, some large cedar along creek valley, generally poor. 


lumber value, small flat adjoining Beach bay. 


Seo. 31.—High land broken by lateral ridges and rocky bluffs, rising to 800 feet 
above Shuswap lake, general slope to valley of creek, soil brown sandy loam with 


_ whitish clayey subsoil, very stony and in parts rocky patches of agricultural land on 


the slopes and in the hollows, timber, nearly all brulé, a sprinkling of cedar and fir to 


3 feet diameter along the valley of the creek, of lumber value, east of creek very little 


agricultural land. 
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Tp. 26, R. 7, W. Gth Mer. P. B. Street, D.LS., 1910. 


This township lies at the head of Seymour arm of Shuswap lake, and can be ‘ 


reached only by water. A land company, owning several hundred acres of provincial 


land, runs boats three times a week to accommodate settlers, and the steamers of the 


Arrow Lake Lumber Company make frequent trips into this district and are very 
obliging in landing passengers wherever desired. The soil varies from a light sandy 
loam to heavy clay, the greater part being sandy loam. Most of the available agri- 


cultural land is well adapted to fruit growing, and about 50 per cent of the ridges 


and hillsides would make excellent pasture when cleared. In secs. 7 and 8, timothy 
and clover were growing luxuriantly, presumably having sprung from seed scattered 
years ago from a logging camp in the vicinity. The surface is mostly rolling and 
frequently too broken to permit farming. The southwestern quarter of the township 
is almost all burned over and is nearly clear, but the remainder is densely timbered 
with fir, cedar, hemlock, poplar and birch. Considerable fir, white pipe and cedar from 


12 to 24 inches in diameter is found scattered throughout the wooded portion of the 


township, and considerable cedar and hemlock of value is standing in the southeastern — 
quarter of sec. 17. There is practically no hay but it can be easily grown on land ~ 


unsuitable for farming. The township is well watered. Several large creeks and 
numerous small ones flow into the lake. Most of these rise in springs and flow 
throughout the summer. The water in these streams, as well as in the lake, is 


excellent. Water-power could be obtained from some of the larger creeks, but would ~ 


not be a profitable investment, as much larger streams in the district could be utilized 


for power purposes and could supply the district much more cheaply. Considerable — 
rainfall occurs in May, June and July. August and September are apt to be dry. | 


No frosts occurred during the summer. No irrigation is necessary. Enough fuel for 
generations can be obtained on the hillsides to the east of this township. There is 


more than enough fir, birch and hemlock to supply settlers for years to come. No — 


coal, lignite nor peat deposits were found. No stone easy to quarry or near the lake 


shore occurs. No minerals, except mica, were found. During a stay of ten weeks no 
game was seen on land. Grey trout, silver trout and rainbow trout abound in the 
lake. The annual salmon run provides considerable fish for the settlers who smoke or 
salt it for winter use. 


On June 12, we left Sicamous Junction up Shuswap lake to Cinnemousun nar- 


rows through which we passed and proceeded northerly up Seymour arm. This lake — 


is very treacherous and dangerous, as it is subject to sudden and violent storms. The 
country at the head of Seymour arm is rather rough and for the most part covered 
with timber. Township 26, range 7, west of the 6th meridian, in which my first work 
was situated, is made fractional by the boundary line of the Railway Belt which 


divides the Dominion and Provincial lands. Practically all this township lies on the — 


east side of Seymour arm. The surface is broken by a series of ridges and valleys 


running northerly and southerly for the most part, the mountain range to the east also — 


following a northerly and southerly direction. The northerly portion of Hunakwa 
lake lies in section 4 of this township; this lake is fed by creeks to the north and east, 
and empties into Anstey arm to the south. .A well-cut pack trail runs southwesterly 
from the head of Seymour arm to Hunakwa lake. Along the lake shore the timber is 
fairly open and easy to walk through, but farther back there is a great deal of second 
growth cedar and hemlock, which is so dense in places that it is almost impossible to 


force a passage. The greater part of the south half of this township is rather dry and — 


stony, but irrigation might be successful as two lakes of considerable depth occur in 
burned, the only timber of any value being some cedar in the southeast quarter of 
section 17, and a very few scattered white pine and fir in the other sections. Very 
little marsh or hay land is found in this township, but a small patch in section 16 and 


sections 5 and 6. The best timber in this township has long since been logged off or 


another patch in section 21 produce some slough hay of fair value. 
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None of the settlers in this township have been there long enough to have fruit 
trees which are producing, but the trees that I saw seemed to be doing well. There 
are patches of nearly level land varying from 5 to 50 acres which would be suitable 
for fruit farming, especially small fruits, and if irrigation can be resorted to, probably 
50 per cent of this township can be successfully cultivated. The soil varies from a 
light sandy loam on the ridges to a heavy clay on some of the flat lands, but this clay 
does not occur extensively. One settler in section 16 showed me some good vegetables 
grown without irrrigation. In sections 7 and 8, where there was once a logging 
camp, timothy and clover were growing most luxuriantly, which suggests that the 
ridges unsuitable for fruit or root crops might make very good pasture. 

Rain fell freely during June and July, but August was rather dry and very warm. 
The lake rises until the first week of July and then commences to fall, the water 
falling rapidly in August. No minerals were found in this township, although small 
pieces of rock containing good mica samples can be found almost everywhere. About 
12 miles north of here there are a great number of claims staked out, and some very 
good samples of silver and lead ores are brought down every week. The old pack 
trail to the “Big Bend” country starts at the head of this arm, and the Provincial 
Government are building another road up to the mining claims. 

There seems to be no game in this district, as none of our party saw any grouse, 
ducks, rabbits or larger game during the ten weeks we were in the district. Some 
very good trout can be caught at certain seasons of the year, and the annual salmon 
_ run provides the settlers with tneir winter supply of fish, the salmon being easily 

speared in the shallow water, and either salted or smoked for future use. 

Being much less rolling, such crops as fall wheat are raised and yield good results. 
The uplands, over 3,500 feet above sea-level, are frequently found covered with hay 
which makes fair pasture. Small fruits do well here but up to the present no fruit 
trees have proved a success, the trees all beginning to bear profusely in the second or 
_ third year and succumbing early. Root crops, however, do well. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908.—Sxrc. 9.—Bottom land (flat) and high land, flat, 
70 to 200 feet above Shuswap lake, soil whitish clayey loam, first-class agricultural 
land, timber, small birch, hemlock, cottonwood, fir and poplar with thick under- 
growth, in southeast + sec. 9, some good cedar to 3 feet diameter and hemlock of 
lumber value, high land easy slopes, good agricultural land, soil, clayey loam; some 
good cedar to 5 feet diameter and fir scattered through NW. + and SW. + of section, 
generally open timber. 

Sec. 17 (Frac.); Src. 8; Sec. 5; Sec. 7 (Frac.); Seo. 6 (Frac.)—With the 
exception of a narrow flat along the lake shore in sec. 17 which extends back into the 
northwest + of sec. 8, all the land enumerated may be classified as high land broken 
by lateral ridges and rocky bluffs, rising to 800 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, brown 
sandy loam with whitish clayey subsoil, very stony and rocky in parts, some fair 
agricultural patches are met with on the slopes and in the hollows, timber, the largest 
portion has been burnt over three years ago and most of the standing timber is dead. 
On flat in NW. + of sec. 8 is a bunch of good cedar of lumber value, all the choice 
lumber along the water front has been taken off, a number of small streams flow from 
springs along the northwest slopes. This tract of questionable utility for agricul- 
tural purposes owing to its rough exterior and the stony nature of the ground. C. A. 
Bass, squatter on NW. # sec. 8 has built a shack on the line between secs. 7 and 8 
at the lake shore, berth 241 is within this area. 

SEE, 10,NW. 3, SW. 4; Sec. 8, NW. 4; Sec. 4 (Frac.), NE. 3.—Bottom land and 
high land, bottom land from 60 feet to 250 feet above Shuswap lake, soil whitish 
clayey loam, first class for agriculture, low and wet around north end of Hunakwa 
lake, will need draining, small hemlock, birch and pine with matted second growth, 
some good cedar and hemlock on southwest 4 of sec. 10 and northeast + of sec. 4 
within timber berth 241, high land is steep mountainside, soil reddish sandy loam, 


stony, not good for agriculture. 
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Sec. 15, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land 300 feet and bottom land 250 feet above 


Shuswap lake, mountainside occupies east portion, soil, bench land reddish sandy — 
loam, bottom land whitish clayey ‘loam, first-class agricultural land, timber chiefly — 
second growth of hemlock, ener birch, pine, cottonwood and alder, a few good cedar — 


of lumber value on flat in SW. 
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Sec. 18, Frac. NW. 4, Frac. dee 41.—High land rising to 100 feet above Shuswap — 
lake; soil brownish nae loam with whitish clayey subsoil mixed plentifully with — 
stones and gravel, partly suitable for cultivation; timber, small hemlock and cedar 


with an oceasional white pine and usual brush and scrub, of no lumber value. 


Src. 21, (Frac.); Sec. 16.—Bench land 300 feet above Shuswap lake, bottom land 
250 feet above lake, high land rising to 600 feet, soil yellowish clayey loam, good ~ 


agricultural land, timber on bench land, second growth cedar, fir, hemlock, pine and ~ 


birch with undergrowth, on bottom land small with cottonwood, willow and alder, 
on high land good cedar to 8 feet diameter, and scattered fir of lumber value. 

Sec: 22, Frac. NW. 4, Frac. SW. +.—Bottom land, a narrow strip, 250 feet above 
Shuswap lake, rich brown sandy loam, first-class land, large cedar of lumber value, 
balance of + section high land of very doubtful value for agricultural purposes, 4 
_ section partly covered by Provincia! Grant 611. 


Tp. 18, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. UW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 1, NE. 1—Rather steep broken slopes towards Trinity creek, rising from 
about 630 to 1,320 feet above Shuswap river, stony clay and sandy loam, good deal of 
brulé, and much windfall, small larch, fir and pine up to 20 inches diameter scattered, 


much scrub, of little timber value, small flats in SE. corner and along east side ~ 


which are workable for farm lands, some of slopes might also be used for agriculture, 
farm land is of 20 per cent value. 


SE. 4.—Steep broken hillsides about 800 to 1,320 feet above Shuswap river, cle e 


loam with much stone and rock in places, much Pay and windall, small growth of — 


larch, fir, pine of no lumber value, small flat of farm land of 50 per cent value on west 
side and slope of 25 per cent value on north side, irrigation may be had from small 
stream through southeast part. 

W. 4.—Broken by ravine of Trinity creek, steep slopes in west part and almost 
level bench along centre of east part, bench about 875 feet above Shuswap river, has 
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stony clay loam, much brulé and windfall, no timber of value, but much scrub, bench ; 


is of 50 per cent farm value and may be irrigated from creek in SE. corner of © 


section. 

Sec. 12, E. 4.—Broken slopes to Trinity creek, no value as farm land, birch, 
poplar, larch, fir, hemlock and cedar up to 15 inches, fair timber value, brulé in parts. 
Some cedar up to 48 inches. 


Sec. 18, SE. 4—Bench land except when broken by Trinity Creek valley, from | 


450 to 515 feet above the Shsuwap river, light loam and gravel soil with a light clay 
subsoil in places, timber consists of larch, fir, and cedar often up to 36 inches, scrub 


and windfall, brulé in places, east half is of timber value, should be suitable for fruit — 
growing and would have value of 50 per cent, may be irrigated if necessary from — 


Trinity creek. 


NE. 4.—Part bench land and part slopes, from 75 to 665 feet above Shuswap — 
river, light loam and gravel soil with some clay subsoil, timber consists of cedar, — 


larch and fir up to 36 inches with scrub and windfall, east half is of timber value, 
except where broken by Trinity creek is from 50 to 75 per cent value as farm land, 
irrigation if necessary may be obtained from Trinity creek. 

SW. 4.—Bench land below mountain slope about 700 feet above Shuswap river, 


soil stony loam, timber consists of larch, cedar and fir up to 24 inches and is of good : 


value, bench is of doubtful farm value, possibly 15 per cent. 
NW. 4.—Slightly rolling sloping land rising from 170 to 760 feet above Shuswap 


river, sandy loam soil, stony in places and some rocks, timber consists of larch, fir 
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and cedar up to 24 inches and is of fair lumber value generally, workable land is suit- 
able for fruit and ranges in value from 25 to 50 per cent ag such, irrigation mav be 
obtained from Trinity creek if necessary. 

Seo. 14, NE. 4.—Flat in NE. part and rocky slopes in SW. part, altitude is 210 
to 760 feet above Shuswap river, sandy loam and clay loam soil, fir, cedar and cotton- 
wood up to 24 inches containing some good timber, workable land is 40 per cent fruit 
value, means of irrigation is furnished by small stream flowing through the quarter 
section. 

SEc. 22, NE. 1.—North of river, flat, altitude of good land rises to 20 feet above 
the Shuswap river, sandy and clay loam soil, timber mainly cottonwoods and poplar 
with some fir and cedar up to 20 inches, north of river soil is suitable for general 
farming, value 50 per cent and south is too rough and stony, but has some fair timber. 

Seo. 23, NW. i, Frac. Soutu or River.—F lat along river and rising to about 150 
feet above the river, soil is clay and sandy clay loam with some stone, larch and 
cedar up to 20 inches, cottonwoods to 4 feet and scrub forms the growth which is of 
little value for lumber, part of land along river is liable to flood and high land is 
good farm land while slopes are suitable for fruit. 

Sec. 23, S. 4+.—Flat along river with a good deal of hay land, to rear of flat work- 
able slopes rise and meet steep mountain slopes at about 340 feet above the Shuswap 
river, soil is sandy loam and clay loam, fir, cedar and cottonwood up to 30 inches form 
the timber, some of which is good lumber value, farm land along the river is of 50 
per cent farm value and slopes about 40 per cent fruit value, irrigation if necessary 
could be obtained from Trinity creek. 

Sec. 24, EK. 3, SourH or River.—Nearly all level or gentle slopes rising to 170 
feet above river, soil is clay and clay loam with sandy loam in places, timber consists 
of cottonwood on flat, and fir, larch, pine, cedar up to 16 inches with some cedar up 
to 6 feet, much scrub and windfall, in timber berth 288 (5), much of timber is valu- 
able, land bordering the river is of 50 per cent farm value and balance is from 50 to 
75 per cent value as fruit land, irrigation may be readily obtained from Trinity creek. 

Src. 25, E. 4.—Steep rocky slopes at north and south with gradual slope between 
with many outcrops rising from 100 to 895 feet above Shuswap river, soil is stony 
sandy loam with many boulders, much scrub and dead timber with some scattering 
fir up to 24 inches in places and small cedar, poplar and birch in central east side on 
a flat about 550 feet above the river, N. part of SE. + and S. part of NE. 4 is 30 per 
cent fruit land, but not all workable, small stream running through the section would 
furnish irrigation for part of land. 

Sec. 26, NW. 4.—Gradual slope with steep slope in NE. corner, altitude from 55 
to 390 feet above Shuswap river, soil is a sandy loam 6 inches to 12 inches with a 
slightly gravelly clay subsoil, timber consists of cedar, larch, spruce and fir up to 36 
inches with smaller poplar and birch, all good value and in timber birth 238 (38), 
value as fruit land 70 per cent, irrigation may be obtained from Ashton creek. 

Sec, 26, N. 4 of SW. +.—Almost level and at an altitude of from 40 to 60 feet 
above Shuswap river, soil, sandy loam with clay subsoil, timber consists of cedar, 
larch, spruce and fir up to 36 inches with smaller poplar and birch, all good value, in 
timber berth 238 (3), 75 per cent value as fruit land, Ashton creek furnishes means 
of irrigation. 

Seo. 27, SE. 4, Frac. Nortu or River.—Almost level or gently sloping land from 
10 to 55 feet above Shuswap river, soil is sandy loam with clay subsoil, timber con- 
sists of cedar, larch, cottonwood, spruce and some fir up to 24 inches, good timber 
value, dense growth of scrub, in timber berth 238 (3), part adjoining the river is 60 
per cent farm land and balance is 75 per cent fruit land, well watered. Henry D. 
Baxter is located on this land. 

Sec. 27, S. 4 Frac., Sourn or River.—Gently rising back from river for short 
distance when steep rocky rise is reached, altitude rises to 125 feet above river, soil 
is sandy loam, timber on hillside is larch and fir up to 24 inches and of fair value, all 
flat timber has been logged off, scrub and windfall is also interspersed, lower slope 
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has value of 50 per cent as fruit land, a couple of small streams would furnish means 
of irrigation. 

Suc. 28, S. } Frac., Sourn or River.—All steep rocky mountain side except small 
cottonwood flat math dense undergrowth in NW. corner, which rises to 10 feet above 
river; this is liable to flood in parts during high water and would have a fair value 
as farm land, soil is sandy loam, timber in balance of S. 4 is fir, larch and cedar up 
to 18 inches aoe would be useful for railway ties and poles. 

Src. 29, S. 4 Frac., Souru or River; Sec. 30, Frac. SE. 4.—Rough, rocky moun- 
tain side with SOHO ROHL flats with dense undergrowth in places along the river, soil 
in these is a sandy loam and altitude is about 5 to 10 feet above the river, parts are 
liable to flood during high water, value as farm land is about 50 per cent, timber on 
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mountain side consists of fir, larch and cedar up to 18 inches, much of better timber fi 


has been logged but some of fair quality still remains in timber berth 238 (4). 


Src. 32, S. 4.—Slopes in many parts rough, altitude from 110 to 610 feet above 


river, to steep mountain side, soil sandy clay and clay loam, stony in places, timber 
consists of fir, and bull pine with some larch up to 24 inches, much small fir, cedar 
and birch in parts, timber berth 238 (3) some of timber is valuable, tract has 20 per 
cent value as fruit land, water may be obtained from Brash creek. 

Src. 33, S.W. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling slopes, rough in places rising from 100 to 635 
feet above Shuswap river, soil is sandy loam with clay loam and stone in places and 
some rock, in timber berth 238 (3), timber consists of scattering of bull pine, white 
pine and fir up to 24 inches and smaller growth of cedar, poplar and birch, much of 
timber is valuable, the quarter has value of from 20 to 40 per cent as fruit land, Brash 
ereek will furnish irrigation. 

NE. 4.—Rough, rocky, stony, broken slopes, some scattering fir up to 18 inches, 
much brulé, useless for cultivation. 


Sec. 34, SW. + Frac.—whN. part rocky mountain side S. part gradual slope, altitude 


110 to 635 feet above river, soil stony sandy clay and some clay loam, timber is fir, 
cedar and white pine up to 24 inches and is fair value, legal subdivision 4 is of 30 
per cent value as yy land. 

Sec. 384, SE. 2 Frac.—nN. part steep slopes, S. part more gradual slope, altitude 
from 140 to 740 feet above river; soil is sandy loam and rather stony in timber berth 
253 (3); much small fir, poplar, jack pine with some large trees, rather poor timber 

value, parts range from 10 to 50 per cent as fruit land, may be irrigated from Ashton 
ereck. 

Sec. 85, SW. +.—On hillside steep in many places and broken altitude from 390 
to 815 feet above Shuswap river, soil is sandy clay and clay loam with stone, growth 
consists of scrub and small fir, poplar, jack pine and birch with some large trees, 
fruit should do fairly well in some slopes, value of land as fruit land would be about 
20 per cent, irrigation might be obtained from Ashton creek. 

SE. 31.—Rather rough slopes broken by Ashton creek, altitude from 390 to 815 
feet above Shuswap river, soil sandy loam and very stony in parts in timber berth 
238 (6). There is much scrubby growth of fir, poplar and jackpine with scattering of 
large fir, does not appear to be a very valuable timber quarter, west of Ashton creek, 
fruit should do fairly well, value as fruit land is 20 per cent. 


Tp. 19, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 6, KE. 3; Sec. 8, E. 3; Src. 17, S. 4 of SW. 4.—Steep rock slopes broken by 
rocky cliffs and partially timbered, possible timber value of no agricultural value, 
mixed timber and worthless land. 

Seo. 20, SW. 4+.—Steep timbered slopes rising to mountain, sandy clay, very 
stony, small fir, birch, ete., uo timber value, no agricultural value. 

NW. 3.—Bottom land in NW. corner about 50 feet above the Shuswap river, 
rising to steep timbered mountain slopes in SE., partly old brulé, large cedar with 
some spruce to 18 inches in east side, lumber value, soil, sandy loam stony in places 
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and swampy on east side, about one-third of 4 section would class about 60 per cent 


farm land or fruit land if drained, the remainder is doubtful but might be of some 


use for fruit, it is all included in timber berth 287. 
SEC.29, SE. 4+—Mostly steep rocky hillside rising 200 to 900 feet above the 
Shuswap river, sandy stony clay, small fir and willow brush, some fir up to 15 inches, 


- possible timber value, no value for farming, but some of the slopes on west side 
- might possibly be of use for fruit. 


Sec. 29, NE. 4.—Bench. land rising from 200 to 750 feet above Shuswap river, 
sandy loam, stony, brulé, no timber value, water for irrigating could probably be 
obtained from a stream through the south part of sec. 33, fruit land 20 per cent. 

SEo. 32, E. $ or NE. 3.—Steep rocky slopes rising to a bench about 300 feet 
above the Shuswap valley, very stony and rocky, brulé with some willow brush, no 
timber value, no agricultural value. 

Src. 83, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rather rough bench land 425 to 900 feet above the 
Shuswap river, sandy loam, all stony, brulé much of it freshly burned, no timber 
value, could be irrigated if necessary, rather stony for farm land, fruit 35 ner cent. 

SE. 4—Benches and slopes rising 850 feet and upwards above the Shuswap 
river, sandy loam, very stony, old brulé, some cedar and fir to 12 inches, no timber 
value, of doubtful agricultural value, very stony for farm land and too high for fruit. 
could be irrigated. 

NE. 4.—Benches and slopes rising from 675 feet above the Shuswap river on 
the west side to 1,050 feet on the east, sandy loam, very stony, old brulé, some cedar 
and fir to 12 inches, no timber value, very stony for farm land but might be of use 
as it could be easily irrigated, the lower slopes and benches might be of use for fruit. 


J. H. Ross, D.L.S., 1909—The land surveyed in this township consists of the 
northeast quarter of sec. 29 and southeast quarter of sec. 32. The land is sloping 
and wooded with fir and cedar. Water is hard to get. It is within half a mile 
of the wagon road, which follows along the east side of Shuswap river, and 4 miles 
distant from the settlement at Mara. Part of the land has been burned over. The 
elevation varies from 300 to 700 feet above Shuswap river. Fruit might grow well on 
the land surveyed. I also made some retracements to locate the boundaries of lot 
527, concerning which there was a dispute. 


Tp. 20, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. WW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 3, NW. 4, SW. +.—Mostly steep slopes 300 feet and upwards above the Shus- 
wap valley, sandy clay loam, most of it very stony, scattered fir and cedar up to 18 
inches with much willow, birch, etc., possible timber value, of very doubtful agricultural 
value, a large stream runs through the NW. i. ‘ 

Sec. 4, SE. 4.—Rather steep broken slopes with some benches rising from 160 
feet above the Shuswap river at the NW. corner to 1,000 feet above at the SE., sandy 
clay, stony, fir and cedar up to 18 incheg in north timber value, SW. corner recently 
burned over, most of land too rough and stony to be of agricultural value, a small 
bench in the SW. corner about 700 feet above the valley might be of use. 

SW. i, Easterty 30 CHatns.—Bottom land 20 feet above the Shuswap river 
rising to bench land about 700 feet above, sandy clay, stony, brulé recently burned, of 
no timber value, much of land too rough for cultivation. 

Sec. 6, SW. 1, NE.4.—Very steep rocky hillsides rising to about 1,000 feet above 
the Shuswap river, sandy stony clay, old brulé, overgrown with scattered willow 
brush and poplar, small fir in places, no timber value, no agricultural value. _ 

Sec. 6, NW. +.—High rolling bench land 900 to 1,200 feet above the Shuswap river, 
light clay loam, much of it stony, especially to south, fir, cedar and hemlock from 6 
inches to 2 feet diameter on north side, lumber value, south side, brulé, value 25 per 
cent as farm land, would be very difficult to irrigate. 

Sec. 7, SW. 4, SE. 4.—SW. i rolling bench land 1,050 to 1,200 feet above the 
Shuswap river, not badly broken, light clay loam, stony in places, hemlock, cedar and 
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fir 6 inches to 2 feet in diameter, timber value. There is a small stream through NE. 


corner, but the land would be difficult to irrigate, value 50 per cent farm land. The ~ 
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NW. part of SE. } is similar to SW. } but the SE. part consists of steep rocky slopes _ 


to Shuswap river Se burned over and of no agricultural value. 
N.W. 4.—Rolling bench land 1,070 to 1,200 feet above the Shuswap river, light 
clay loam, rather stony, cedar, hemlock and fir 6 inches to 2 feet diameter, lumber 


value, the NE. corner is rough and hilly. In the NW. corner there is a small swamp 4 


and a low ridge of old brulé, value as farm land about 25 per cent. 


Sec. 8, NW. 4.—Steep rocky hillside recently burned over, of no value for agri- ; 


cultural purposes or for timber. 
Src. 9, E. 4 or SE. 4+.—Bottom land 20 feet above the Shuswap river, rising mostly 
by easy slopes to about 300 feet, sandy clay very stony, especially to south where it has 


been recently burned, thick underbrush with scattered large fir to north and east, no 


timber value. It is included in timber berth 402. A large stream flows through the — 


middle and it can be easily irrigated, fruit land 50 per cent. 


Sec. 10, SW. 4, E. 4 or NW. 3.—Rolling bench land 800 to 750 feet above the ~ 


Shuswap river, sandy loam, stony, old brulé with scattered fir, tamarack and willow ~ 


brush, no timber value, E. 4 of NW. 4 about 50 per cent and SW. 4 about 40 per cent 
for fruit- There is a good stream through SW. 3. 
Sec. 15, E. 3—Bench land and easy slopes on west side 300 feet and upwards above 


the Shuswap river. East side broken by steep mountain slopes, sandy clay and loam, ~ 


stony, old brulé with poplar willow brush, etc., no timber value, land along west side — 


would class about 50 per cent as fruit land, the N. part of SW. + is broken by a wide 
gravel bed along a creek running through it. 

Seo. 15, S. 4 SW. 4.—Bench land 30 to 400 feet above the Shuswap river, light 
clay loam, stony in places, old brulé with poplar and willow brush, value about 40 per 


cent as fruit land about half of land is level or slopes gently to west; about half in © 


centre is broken by steep stony hillside rising about 300 feet. 


Src. 17, E. 4—Mountain slopes, very steep and rocky, timber ae and recently — 


burned over, no timber value, land practically worthless. 


Seo. 18, SW. +.—High bench land 100 to 1,200 feet above the Shuswap valley, light e 


clay with some gravel, stony in places, old brulé with some swamp on west, rather 
steep stony slopes with hemlock, spruce and fir to 18 inches diameter on east, lumber 
value; included in timber berth 386; west half would class about 60 per cent for farm 
land, and east half would be doubtful; there is a small stream on the west side. 


Seo. 18, NW. 3.—High bench land 1,050 feet to 1,200 feet above the Shuswap 
valley, light clay with some gravel, stony in places, cedar, fir and hemlock 4 inches to 


2 feet diameter on west, lumber value, old brulé with willow and small fir on east, 


‘included in timber berth 386. Farm land 50 per cent, the best land is on the west side 


of 4 section, and there are two small streams through it. 


Src. 19, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land 950 feet and upwards above the Shuswap 
river, light clay, some stone and gravel, hemlock, fir and cedar to 2 feet diameter, 


bat 


lumber value, included in timber berth 386, some good farm land in SE. corner, would 


class about 50 per cent. There is a stream through this corner. 


Sec. 20, SE. 4; Sec, 21, Frac. NW. 4.—Mountain slopes, very steep and rocky, 
poplar and willow brush with fir up to 1 foot, scattered large fir, timber value, included 
in timber berth 386, on south side of NW. 3 sec. 21, there are a few acres of bottom 
land which would be of value for growing fruit, would class about 60 per cent, this 
quarter is partially open and some of the hillside might be of use for grazing, the SE. 
4 of sec. 20 is of no value except as timber land. 


Sec. 22, E. 4.—Bench land. on the west broken by steep rocky mountain slopes on 
the east, most of bench land is about 150 to 300 feet above the Shuswap river, light 
loam, stony, old brulé with poplar and willow brush, the west half should class about 
60 per cent for fruit, there is a small stream in the SE. 3. 
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Sec. 26, W. 4; Szo. 27, Frac. NE. 4—Mountain slopes, very steep and rocky, fir, 
hemlock, jack pine, cedar, birch, poplar, nearly all small of very doubtful timber value, 
' no agricultural value. 

_ Sec. 28, West or Mara Laxe; Sec. 33, W. 3 Frac. SE. 3.—Mountain slopes very 
steep and rocky, fir, hemlock, cedar, birch and poplar, considerable large fir, timber 
value, south part of sec. 28 is included in timber berth 386, land is of no value for 
agricultural purposes, both sections are broken on the east side by Mara lake. 

Sec. 34, Frac. NE. 3, Frao. SE. 3.—Steep rocky slopes rising from Mara lake to 
about 400 feet above, small fir, poplar and willow, scattered large fir, possible timber 
value, included in timber berth 448. There is a small stony flat at the mouth of a 
ereek in the middle of NE. 4, which might be of some value for fruit; the remainder 
is worthless for agricultural purposes. 

SEc. 35, SW. 4.—Steep, stony slopes rising 400 feet upwards above Mara lake, 
small fir, pine, willow, etc., possible timber value, included in timber berth 443, no 
agricultural value. 3 

NW. i, NE. 4—Rather steep mountain slopes with a few small benches rising 
from 400 to 1,200 feet above Mara lake, sandy clay loam, stony, willow, birch, jack 
pine, small fir and cedar, some fir and tamarack to 18 inches, possible timber value, 
included in timber berth 448, some benches in NW. } 400 to 800 feet above the lake 
might be of use for fruit, value about 40 per cent, NW. 4 tvo high for fruit and too 
rough for farming, both + sections could be irrigated. 


Tp. 21, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. MW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Seo. 2, E. 4 or SW. 4.—Bench land 425 to 840 feet above Mara lake, sandy clay 
loam, stony, small fir, jack pine, alder and larch, no timber value, fruit land 50 per 
cent, water would have to be brought from stream half a mile farther east. 

Frac. NW. +.—A few acres of bottom land in north rising to about 40 feet above 
Mara lake, and a few acres of bench land 400 to 500 feet high in SE. corner, birch, 
fir and cedar, no timber value, included in timber berth 448, bottom land, sandy clay, 
60 per cent farm land, bench would probably grow fruit, remainder steep rocky slopes, 
worthless. 

NE. 4, SE. 1.—Small benches and more or less steep slopes about 400 to 1,100 feet 
above Mara lake, light clay loam, stony and rocky in places, small jack pines, fir and 
cedar with some poplar and willow, very doubtful timber value, included in timber 
berth 4438, some of benches.might be suitable for fruit, the north part of NE. } is 
broken by deep rocky canyon and is of no agricultural value. 

Sec. 11, SE. 4, Frac. NE. 3.—Land rising from Mara lake to 500 feet above, light 
clay loam, very stony and rocky; cedar, fir, hemlock, birch and alder, no timber value. 
There is a small bench along the east side 350 to 500 feet above the lake which would 
class about 50 per cent for fruit, and some bottom land along the west side of SE. 3, 
which would probably be suitable for fruit growing or farming; remainder is of no 
agricultural value. 

Sec. 12, NW. 4, SW. 3; Sec. 18, NE. 3, Frac. SW. 4, Frac. NW. 4; Seo. 24, 
Frac. SE. 4.—Steep rocky slopes rising from Mara lake to about 1,200 feet above, 
small fir, cedar, larch, alder and birch, scattered fir, tamarack up to 1 foot diameter, 
possible timber value, land of no agricultural value. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908—Src. 29, Lecan Suspivisions 13 anp 14; Sexo. 30, 
Leeau Suppivisions 5, Pr, 6, Pr. 7, Prs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Prs. 14, 15 anp 16.—High land 
broken by ridges and rocky bluffs rising 400 to 1,000 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, 
reddish sandy loam, with light whitish clayey subsoil, stony, some good patches of 
agricultural land, timber: scattered fir, larch, cedar and white pine to 24 inches dia- 
meter, of lumber value, included in timber berth 455. : 

Src. 30, Leaat Suppivisions 1, 2, 3, Pt. 4, Pr. 6, Pr. 7, Pr. 8.—Bench land broken 
by ridges and rocky bluffs, rising to 200 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, reddish sandy 
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loam, light whitish clayey subsoil, stony, timber generally small, has been logged and 
best timber taken, very little of lumber value left, included in timber berth 455. 


Src. 32, LecaL Suppivistons 5, 6, 11 anp 14; Sec. 31, Lecan Suppivisions 1 AND 2. — 


—High land, from 300 to 600 feet above Shuswap lake, rising in steps, soil, light 
whitish clayey loam, stony and gravelly, rocky as elevation increases, some good agri- 
cultural land, timber: Douglas fir, larch, hemlock and cedar, fir and larch to» 30 
inches diameter, included in timber berth 455. 


J. H. Ross, D.L.S., 1909.—The portion of this township surveyed is rather steep 
and rocky, but there are a few quarter sections well adapted for fruit growing. Several 
creeks come down the mountain side. One of these is in a deep canyon and has suffi- 
cient volume and fall to be well suited for moderate power development if it were ever 
needed in that portion of the country. The land is convenient to the town of Sicamous 
by the water route, as it lies along Mara lake. There is no road at present on the 
east side of the lake. The soil is sandy loam and rock. There is considerable forest 


along the lake, the timber being chiefly fir, cedar and spruce, while brush grows densely _ 


in places. 


G. H. Blanchet, D.L.S., 1910.—The Canadian Pacific railway crosses this town- 


ship from east to west following the southern shore of the Salmon arm of Shuswap. 7 


lake. The station of Sicamous is situated in section 35 and from here water com- 
munication may be had with all parts of the township by way of Shuswap and Mara 
lakes. The only lands of agricultural value in this township are the lower slopes of 
the mountains bordering the lakes. The soil here is mostly a whitish clay and rather 
stony. Good results have been obtained with fruits and garden produce. Some good 
timber still remains in the northwestern corner of the township but it has for the 
most part been thoroughly fireswept. Streams are fairly numerous although they do 
not exist as surface water more than a couple of hundred feet above the lake. The: 
climate is warm in summer and mild in winter, ice seldom forming on the lake. 
Game is scarce but trout and salmon are plentiful in the lake. 


Tp. 22, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1, NE. 4.—Bottom land to SW., steep rocky slopes rising to 700 feet above: 


river, bottom land, rolling, suitable for fruit, some gravel in places, -poplar, hemlock, 


and birch 6 inches to 12 inches, not much timber value, slopes covered with scrubby 


growth of fir with a very few trees of fair size, land 75 per cent value as fruit land. 
Sec. 1, Frac. SE. 4.—Bottom land, rolling, suitable for fruit, sandy loam, small 


poplar, birch, tamarack and hemlock, no timber value, land 75 per cent value as fruit ¥ 


land. 


Frac. NW. +.—Steep slopes with small benches suitable for fruit, to north, slope 
very steep solid rock, sandy loam and gravel, small fir, hemlock and poplar, a few fir: 


of fair size, 25 to 40 per cent value as fruit land. 
Part Sec. 11; Parr Sec. 10.—Steep rocky slopes to north of lot 525 G1 in sec. 11 
and steep rocky slopes rising from lake shore in sections 10 and 11, sandy loam and 


rock, scattered fir of small size average 6 inches, of no timber value, of no agricultural 


value. 


Tp. 23, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 


Part Sec. 8; Parr Sec. 5; Part Src. 6.—An area of broken bench land extends 
back southerly from 1 to 2 miles with small muskegs scattered thruogh it, its alti- 
tude is over 1,200 feet above the lake, all this section has been burned over, the 


timber is small and until the high green bush slopes to the south are reached has no: 


timber of lumber value, the soil is reddish or brownish sandy loam with white marl 


clay subsoil, it is traversed by low rocky ridges, if the altitude is not too great some 


small areas of agricultural land here and there might be utilized, included in 


timber berth 455. 
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Frac. Src. 17; Parr Sec. 16; Parr Sxc. 8; Part Suc. 6; Frac. Sec. 18; Src. 7,— 


- High lands rising in easy slopes, separated by sharper ascents, to 1,200 feet above 
2 Shuswap lake, soil, whitish, brownish and reddish sandy loam, generally with stones 
_and gravel, white marly clay subsoil, rock near shore, some agricultural land found 


in places where slopes are easy, if not too dry when cleared of bush, no facilities for 
irrigation, timber: generally old brulé with scattered fir and larch to 30. inches dia- 


- meter throughout, more recent burn in sec. 6 and south half of see. 7, most of the 


cedar is fire killed, but green trees 18 inches in diameter are found here and there, 
some rock ridges outcrop in sec. 7, as higher levels are reached, larch predominates 
and soil becomes more sandy, included in timber berth 455. 

Sec. 26, Frac. NE. 3, Frac. NW. 4, Frac. SE. 2, SW. 2;)Suo. 27, Frac. SB. 3, 


_ Frac. SW. 4; SEC. 22, NW. 4, NE. 4; Sec. 23, NW. 3, Frac. NE. 4; ..HRAC., SEC. 21 == 
Broken high lands with a narrow strip of bottom land along shore, rising in steps 
_and small benches from lake to 1,200 feet above, brown sandy and clayey loam, stony 


near shore, plenty of good agricultural land in patches and small flats here and there; 
also along the shoulders, timber generally birch, cedar, hemlock and undergrowth 
with a sprinkling of fir of lumber value throughout, some good cedar to 3 feet dia- 
meter near shore in sec. 27 and in sec. 21; in sec. 26 a lot of old brulé with second 
growth. Ground generally moist, two small watercourses seen, but no flowing creek 
of any size, included in timber berth 455. 


G. H. Blanchet, 1910.—On the completion of the survey in this township, I pro- 


ceeded on May 27 to tiwnship 23, range 8, west of the 6th meridian, which was 


reached by a gasolene launch from Sicamous. 

The portion of this township considered lies between the two arms of Shuswap 
lake, known as the “ Long Traverse” and the “Sicamous Branch,” which are joined 
by the Cinnemousun narrows. It has the appearance of a peninsula, the rib of which 
starts at the narrows and reaches a maximum elevation of about 1,500 feet above the 
lake in the southeast quarter of section 22. From here there is a rugged spur which 
continues south to the lake, making the easterly side steep and rocky. The main ridge, 
however, swings off to the southwest and, descending and broadening, forms a rolling 
upland with an elevation of about 1,300 feet in the southwest corner of the township. 
This small plateau and the declivities and benches by which it descends to the north- 
west, to the level of Shuswap lake, were the only portions considered to have agricul- 
tural possibilities. 

The original rocky core is not very deeply buried at any point, and frequently 
outcrops in bluffs and escarpments, most frequently in the northern portion. <A 
seepage from the northeasterly slopes of the Bastion mountains supplies moisture, and 
although there are no permanent streams, springs occur at intervals, indicating a 
probable underground flow. 

In the descent from the upper plateau level to the lake, two benches break the 
steepness of the slope. The first has an elevation of from 500 to 800 feet, and varies 
in width from over half a mile in the western side of the township to less than a quar- 
ter of a mile in section 21. The second bench extends back from the lake shore three- 
quarters of a mile in the west of the township and gradually narrows till it finally runs 
out altogether in section 20, beyond which the shore is steep and rocky. : 

As might be expected, the soil is almost everywhere rocky in the upper benches, 
being mainly of whitish clay, except in a few places where the humus has escaped the 
fires, which have destroyed most of the big timber. On the lower bench, however, the 
soil is mostly sand and gravel. 

To render the higher lands, here considered, accessible for settlement, it is prob- 
able that a high-level road would have to be opened up. This could probably be done 
by extending the White lake trail eastward through township 23, range 9, to this 
township. 

The soil is a shallow sandy loam, broken by rocky outcrops, except in the 
western portion where the slope is more moderate and the soil richer and deeper. 
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The climate and soil would probably rnder this district suitable for fruit growing. — 
The timber is principally second growth. Water is to be had in springs, but surface — 


water is scarce. In sec. 23 an outcrop of limestone occurs. Bears and deer constitute 
the game supply, and salmon are also found. 


Tp. 24, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 


Src, 138, NE. 3, SE. 4; Sec. 12, Frac. NE. 4, Frac. SE. +—Broken and hilly high 
land, rising in steps from lake to 1,100 feet above, soil generally brown, sandy loam — 


and stony, some tracts of very suitable land for cultivation, the flats and gentle 
slopes seem suited for fruit growing, generally old brulé covered by second growth of 
alder, birch, willow and poplar, practically no timber of lumber value, excepting a strip 
of half a mile or less on slope adjoining lake front, here fir to 30 inches, white pine 


. 
. 


to 20 inches and cedar to 24 inches diameter are seen in bunches, two small streams 
traverse the area and north of it a strong flowing creek has cut a deep ravine; from ~ 
this, water could possibly be carried; there are a number of small springs here and ~ 


there throughout, the back portion is very much broken by rocky blufts. 


Sec. 28, Part or SEction 21.—High land rising in short benches and steps to 


hmit of altitude, 1,200 feet, with a good sized tract of gentle slope, almost a flat, 


in the centre, soil, a deep sandy loam, stony on the steep slopes, a quantity of good — 
agricultural land, timber: small fir and cedar scattered throughout, but does not — 
exceed 15 inches in diameter, all in timber berth 335, steep acclivity, about 300 feet 


along lake shore. 


Part W. 4 Sec. 36; Frac. Seo. 35; Frac. Sec. 26; Part W. 4 Src. 25, Parr | 


Sec. 23; Frac. Src. 22.—High land rising in steps and narrow benches to 1,200 feet 
above Shuswap lake, soil, reddish brown sandy loam with a whitish clayey subsoil, 
stony throughout, rocky in parts, a considerable portion of the area can be used for 


agriculture, timber: in secs. 35 and 36 some good fir and cedar to 24 inches diameter, — 


and scattered, white pine, balance small, in secs. 25 and 26, a lot of good cedar to 3 


feet diameter, fir to 4 feet diameter and some white pine to 30 inches, the balance 4 
of timber consists of small hemlock, pine, cedar fir and brush with some large cotton- — 


wood in the hollows, in secs. 22 and 23 a general scattering of cedar to 36 inches, © 


fir to 24 inches (more plentiful near the shore) and a few white pine, all in timber 
berth 241, general easy slopes from lake shore. 


Sec. 36, Frac. SW. 4; Sec. 35, Frac. SE. +.—High land rising from lake to 300 


feet, soil sandy loam, generally rocky and stony, very dry, poor agricultural land, 
birch, cedar and hemlock with undergrowth near shore, as hillside i is ascended timber 
gets smaller, a sprinkling of fir to 24 inches diameter. 

W. J. IDeans, D.L.S., 1910.—F rac. sec. 22 of this township lies along the shore 
of Seymour arm, Shuswap lake. J'rom the shore of the lake the land rises abruptly 


to a bench 300 feet high extending 6 or 7 chains inland, and from there a succession — 


of very narrow benches rise higher and higher as we go inland. The soil throughout 


A. 3 


the township is sand or clay mixed with stones and rocks. Here the surface is covered 


with small hemlock, poplar, birch and fir trees, but little of the timber is suitable for 
lumber. Sec. 23 is a sloping mountainside the east half of which is covered with 
small hemlock and the west half consisting of some narrow benches of fair farming 
land. The mountainside extends into sec. 26 with narrow benches and the surface 


is timbered with small trees and brush. Cedar, fir and hemlock from 12 to 16 — 


inches in diameter are found on the land, and from the centre of this section quite an 
area of farming’ land extends westward. A small stream of good water crosses the 
north boundary of the southwest quarter of the section a short distance west of the 


quarter-section corner. The western portion of the section slopes sharply to the lake — 


and the kinds of timber previously mentioned are found on the land. Some of the 


cedars are 4 feet in diameter, but are shells and of no commercial value. The fir, 


too, that we cut was rotted at the heart. Sec. 25 is a mountainside showing a few 
scattered trees but unfitted for farming. There are some good patches of land in 
sec. 35, and while the timber along the lake shore is small, farther inland it is much 
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better. In the southwest quarter of sec. 36 is a small stream of good water flowing 
through a ravine 90 feet in depth. The ravine contains a flat of clay and black 
muck and is 3 chains wide. Timber berth 241 is partly in this section. The 
_ northwest quarter of sec. 13 is a steep mountainside, while the northeast quarter 
-is nearly level, has a good clay soil and is covered with a light growth of spruce and 
birch. This land, together with the southeast quarter, which is a succession of slopes 
and benches, is well suited for farming. A small creek runs through the section. 


The northeast quarter of sec. 12 slopes toward Anstey arm and is cut up by ravines 
and ridges. 


Tp. 25, R. 8, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 


Frac. Src. 12; Frac. Sec. 13; Frac. Sec. 24.—Bench land 300 to 700 feet above 
Shuswap lake, from bench land in sec. 12, spur of mountain rises steeply, soil, a sandy 
loam or clayey loam, stony in parts, much good agricultural land, timber in secs. 
12 and 13, chiefly good hemlock with good cedar to 3 feet diameter in swampy places 
and in the valleys, also white pine of lumber value, in sec. 24 timber small with 
second growth, a sprinkling of fir throughout, all in timber berth 241, in sec. 24 a 


narrow margin of flat adjoining Beach bay. 


Frac. Src. 25; Frac. Sec. 36—High land broken by lateral ridges and rocky 


_ bluffs, rising to 800 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, brownish and reddish sandy loam 
_ with whitish clayey subsoil, very stony and in parts rocky, patches of agricultural land 


on the slopes and in the hollows, timber generally small, some good cedar and fir to 
30 inches diameter, and some good hemlock in vicinity of stream in sec. 36. 

Seco. 27; Part SE 4, Suc. 28; E. 4 Sec, 21; Suc. 22; E. 4 SEC, 16; Parr E. 4 SEc. 
9; Frac. Sec. 10; NW. 4 Sec. 3.—May be generally classified as high land rising in a 


~ series of steps and benches to the limit of altitude, 1,200 feet above Shuswap lake, 


there is a steep acclivity rising from the lake shore of about 300 to 500 feet which is 
worthless, soil, light clayey loam stony in parts, a lot of good class agricultural land 
on the slopes and benches, timber: in secs. 27, 28, 21, 22 and 16 a lot of good cedar, fir 


and hemlock throughout, hemlock and fir to 2 feet diameter, and in western half of 


_ sec. 22, cedar to 50 inches diameter, in secs. 9, 10 and 3 all timber has been burnt off 


clear leaving only blackened stumps. The entire area is within timber berth 301. 


Tp. 26, R. 8, W. Gth Mer. 4. 0. Wiiceler, D.L.S., 1908. 


Frac. Sec. 1.—High land rising to 600 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, sandy loam, 
stony, in parts rocky, poor agricultural land, timber, small fir, white pine, hemlock, 
cedar, birch and cottonwood, steep rise from lake shore. 

Frac. SEo, 12; Frac. Skc. 1.—Bench land, northwestern part worthless, steep rock 
falls and rock bluffs, southwest part a general slope to the lake with benches, patches 


could be cultivated, soil, brown sandy loam, stony with rock outcrops, timber, second 


growth with scattered green fir, on fractional NW. } sec. 1 some cedar and fir of 


lumber value, but best has been logged. 


e 


Frac. Sec. 2.—Bottom land and high land, frac. NE. + is chiefly flat at mouth of 
Celista creek, soil rich sandy loam, good agricultural land, some fir, cedar and pine 
but best has been logged, Kamloops Lumber Company have a camp here and the flat 
is covered by berth 315. The high land portion of the NE. 4 and of the NW. é pos- 
sible for cultivation has been burnt over comparatively recently, soil, a reddish sandy 
loam, with stones and gravel, timber second growth of fir, birch, pine and poplar with 
alder, willow and cherry, a deep gorge with strong flowing mountain stream cuts 


through NW. 4, on west side of it a steep rise covered by brulé and windfall, patches 
possible of cultivation, no timber of lumber value on this highland. 


Tp. 17, R. 9, W. 6th Mer. 1. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sro. 9, SE. 4, NE. 3; Src. 10, NW. 3, NE. 4; Suc. 13, NE. 3; Sec. 14, NE. 4, 


NW. i, SE. 3, SW. 4; Suc. 23, SE. 4; Seo. 24, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4; Sze. 25, SE. +. 
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—Nearly all fractional 4 sections adjoining land disposed of, steep mountain slopes — 
partially open, scattered fir and bull pine, possible timber value, land is of value for — 
grazing and much of it is held for that’ purpose under leases 3130, 3366, 3271, and — 
3364. 


Tp. 18, R. 9, W. 6th Mer. UM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 18, .LS.'5.—Rough rolling country 600 to 800 feet above the Shuswap valley, 
light clay, rather stony, scattered fir, bull pine to 18 inches diameter, willow, birch, 
we small timber value, value as fruit land about 15 per cent, very rocky on south 
side. 

Seo. 19, E. 4 or NE. 4.—A rocky ridge 600 to 900 feet above the Shuswap valley, 
scattered fir up to 1 foot diameter, fair timber value, considerable pine grass through- 
out, no value for cultivation. . 

Src. 20, NW. 3, NE. 3; Sec. 21, SW. }—Rolling bench land-700 to 850 feet above 
the Shuswap valley, light clay with much gravel, stony in places with occasional rock 4 
outcrops, some scattered fir to 18 inches diameter in NW. i sec. 20, possible timber 
value, remainder covered with willow brush, jack pine, small fir and cedar no timber _ 
value, 40 per cent fruit land, no water available for irrigation. There is a squatter, 
Joseph Dunwoodie on the SW. 4, sec. 21. a 

Sec. 28, W. 4 or SE. 3.—High rolling bench land and steep slopes 1,000 to 1,150 
feet above the Shuswap valley, light clay, stony and rocky, scattered fir up to 2 feet — 
diameter, possible timber value, land of no agricultural value, partly open and might 
be of some use for grazing. z 

Src. 28, NW. 34.—Rough bench land 900 to 1,275 feet above the Shuswap valley, 
red sandy clay with stone and gravel, small fir, jack pine, willow and birch, some scat- _ 
tered large fir, partially open with much pine grass, of some use for grazing, a tract 
about 20 chains wide through middle of 4 section might be of use for farming if not — 
too dry, no water for irrigation. 

Seo. 29, NE. 1, NW. 3.—Rough bench land and steep rocky slopes 625 to 1,390 — 
feet above the Shuswap river, sandy clay, stony and rocky in places, poplar, birch, 
willow and small fir, scattered fir up to 15 inches diameter, timber value in NW. 4, — 
partially open with much pine grass, might be of some value for grazing, no value 
for farming. 

S.W. 3.—Rolling bench land 700 to 1,000 feet above the Shuswap valley, light — 
clay with a good deal of gravel, scattered fir up to 15 inches diameter, low timber 
value, value about 40 ne cent fruit land if not too dry, no water for irrigation. q 

Sro. 30, SW. 3, W. 4 NW. 4—Rough rolling land rising toward west 525 to 850 : 
feet above the Shuswap river, light clay, very stony and rocky, old brulé with poplar _ 
and willow brush, much windfall, scattered clumps of fir 12 inches diameter, of no 
use for cultivation, worthless in present condition. 

E. 4 or NE. 3.—Rough land 525 to 710 feet above the Shuswap river, light sandy 
clay, stony in places, much small cedar and fir with scattered fir and cedar to 12_ 
inches diameter, small timber value, value as fruit about 40 per cent, no water tom 
irrigation. 

Src. 32, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land sloping to west 600 to 800 feet above the 
Shuswap river, light clay and clay loam, stony on ridges, alder, willow, jack pine and 
fir, scattered fir up to 1 foot diameter, no timber value, about 50 per cent for fruit, 
some of land suitable for farming also. 

Sec. 32, SE. 3, NE. 4; Sec. 33, SW. 3, NW. 3, W. 4 or NE. 4.—Land lies along 
the upper part of a rough rocky ridge 700 to 1,400 feet above the Shuswap river, light, 
stony clay with frequent rock outcrops, chiefly covered by small fir and jack pine, 
some willow and poplar in pockets and a few scattered large fir, no water, land is too 
rough for cultivation, there is much pine grass where open, and it might be of some 
value for grazing. 
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Tp. 19, R. 9, W. Gth Mer. UW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4, NW. 4.—Rolling rocky benches and steep slopes, red clay 
loam, small fir, pine, poplar and willow brush with a few scattered large fir, very 
doubtful timber value, open in places with pine grass, especially on top of ridges, NW. 
3 of no value for cultivation, might be of some use for grazing, SW. 4 and SE. 2 might 
be of some use for fruit, but would be very poor, the best land would be on the west 
side of SW. 4, land is very dry without water. 

Sec. 5, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 600 to 765 feet above the Shuswap river, light 
clay and clay loam, very stony in places, small fir, poplar and willow, a few large fir, 
no timber value, fruit land 40 per cent. There is some swamp, but most of land is 


very dry and without means of irrigation. 


E. 4 or SW. i, E. 4 or NW. 4.—Rolling, rocky ridges about 600 to 750 feet above 
the Shuswap river, clay, rather swampy between ridges, small fir, jack pine, poplar and 
willow partially open and of some value for grazing, most of land is too rough to be 
of any use for cultivation, except a very dry stony bench at south end of SW. 4. 

Src. 6, SW. 4.—Somewhat rolling slopes rising to west 570 to 1,000 feet above the 
Shuswap river, red clay loam with much stone, old brulé overgrown with poplar, 
willow and small fir, no timber of value, some of slopes might be suitable for cultiva- 
tion, fruit land about 30 per cent. 

Sec. 6, NW. 4; Sec. 7, SW. 4, NW. 4+.—Steep mountain slopes 600 to 1,300 feet 


_ above the Shuswap valley, red clay loam, stony, scattered fir with much windfall and 


thick underbrush, no timber value, land is too steep for farming, but it is possible 
that some of the lower slopes would grow fruit. 

Sec. 9, SW. 4, SE. 4, Frac. NW. 4+.—Steep slopes and rocky benches 500 to 1,200 
feet above the Shuswap river, sandy clay, stony, small fir, willow and poplar with 
scattered large fir, doubtful timber value, partially open with pine grass, of some value 
for grazing, of very little agricultural value, E. 3 of SW. 4+ and NW. + broken by high. 
rock cliffs. 

Sec. 14, Frac. NE. +.—About 23 acres of land remaining in 4, formerly home- 
steaded but recently cancelled, land not examined. 

Sec. 15, E. 4 NW. 4.—Rolling bench land about 400 feet above the Shuswap 
river, sandy loam, stony, old brulé with scattered fir up to 18-inches, no timber value. 
There is a small creek through centre, fruit land 50 per cent. 

Sec, 18, E. 4 of SE. 4; NE. 4; Sec. 19, SE. +.—Steep mountain slopes 600 to 1,100 
feet above the Shuswap valley, light clay loam, very stony and rocky in places, old 
brulé with much windfall and thick brush, SE. 4, sec. 19, in timber berth 384, but 


there is little timber of any value. Some of the lower slopes in NE. 4 of sec. 19 


might be suitable for fruit. 

Seo. 18 anp SE. 4 or Sec. 20, NW. 4.—Rolling, rocky bench land 600 to 850 feet 
above the Shuswap river, soil sandy clay, very stony broken by rock ridges, old brulé 
overgrown with poplar, willow and small fir, no timber value, only small pockets of 
land suitable for cultivation, value about 15 per cent for fruit. 

SEC. 26, NE. 4; Sec. 27, NW. 41.—Bench land 500 to 1,000 feet above the Shus- 
wap river, soil, red sandy loam, stony in places, all old brulé, overgrown with poplar, 
willow and small fir, many of slopes gentle, fruit land 80 per cent in lower slopes 
very dry and with very little water, NE. } sec. 26, slopes to the east and NW. 4 
sec. 27, slopes south and west. There is a squatter named Monk on NE. } of 26. 

So, 29, N. 3 SE. 3.—Rough bench land 515 to 800 feet above the Shuswap river, 
sandy clay, very stony with rock outcrops, scattered large fir with thick underbrush, 
poplar, willow, small fir and pine, possible timber value, only a little land in the east 
and some small pockets of any value for cutivation. 

SW. 4.—Rough bench land rising to steep rocky mountain slopes, clay to clay 


loam broken by rocky outcrops, old brulé on east side slopes to west, timbered, thick 


small fir, cedar and hemlock with scattered timber up to 1 foot diameter, possible 
60786—144 
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lumber value. There is a strip of swampy land 10 to 15 chains wide through the 
centre of + section which would make good farm land, value about 70 per cent. 

Sro. 29, NW. 4;Sec. 31, NE. 4; Sec. 32, SW. 4.—Rough, rocky mountain slopes 
and ridges 550 feet and upwards above the Siiseays river, old brulé overgrown with 
poplar, willow and small fir, much windfall, no timber value, no agricultural value. 

Sro. 34, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 2, SE. 4, Sec. 35, NW. 4, NE. 2, SE. 3, SEC. 36, 
NW. i.—Rolling bench land 650 to 1,150 feet above the Shuswap river, red clay loam, : 
stony in places, old brulé, overgrown with poplar, willow and small fir, scattered fir % 
up to 18 inches in places, but of no timber value, some of lower slopes might be suit- — i 
able for fruit, and much of the remainder could be used for farm land, if not too 
dry, value as farm land about 40 per cent, land is high and there is no water available 
for irrigation. + 

Src. 36, SW. 4.—Rather steep slopes facing east 200 to 800 feet above the Shus- 
wap river, red clay loam, old brulé, poplar, willow and small fir with scattered large 
fir, no timber value, many of slopes would be suitable for fruit, value about 40 per 
cent, land is very dry and there is no water for irrigation. 


Tp. 20, R. 9, W. 6th Mer. . P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 1.—Rather rough, broken bench 700 to 1,200 feet above the Shuswap river, 
sandy loam, stony with rock outcrops on ridges, spruce, fir, cedar, hemlock and white 
pine to 24 inches diameter in north part of NE. 4, remainder old brulé with thick 
underbrush and scattered large fir, no timber value, most of land is too rough for culti- 
vation, but a few benches might be of use. The NW. 4 would class about 25 per 
cent for farm land and it is doubtful if the remainder is any use for cultivation. 


Sec. 2; Sec. 3.—Rolling bench land about 1,000 feet above the Shuswap river 
on the south and rising gradually to north, red sandy loam, stony in places with a few 
rock outcrops, old brulé with a few scattered large fir, no timber value, valueas farm _ 
land 20 to 85 per cent, land is very dry and there is no water for irrigation. ; 


Seo. 6, SE. 4.—Mostly bench land about 600 feet above the Shuswap river, 
light clay loam with some gravel, fir, pine and poplar, mostly small and of doubtful 
timber value, SW. corner is broken by steep mountain slopes, about 100 acres would 
class 70 per cent for fruit if not too dry. Land has been homesteaded and aban- 
doned. | 

SW. i.—Nearly all step hillside 650 feet and upwards above the Shuswap river, _ 
clay loam, small fir, poplar, jack pine and willow, no timber value, very little of land 
any use for cultivation. There is a squatter named Frank Dovey on the } section. & 

Sec. 4, E, 3; Sec. 9, E. 4 of SW. 4.—Very rough, rocky slopes 800 to 1,400 4 
feet above the Shuswap river, with some small benches, light sandy clay, stony, old : 
brulé overgrown with small fir, poplar, birch and willow, no timber value, of very — 
doubtful value for agriculture. 


Sec. 12, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land 1,000 to 1,250 feet above the shan 
river, sandy loam, stony, chiefly old brulé, but with some fir, cedar and hemlock to 
2 feet in places, possible timber value, value as farm land about 30 per cent. 

Src. 12, SE. 1, NE. 1; Src. 18, SE. 4, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land 1,050 to 1,800 
feet above the Shuswap river, sandy clay loam, stony in places, fir, cedar, spruce and ~ 
hemlock to 2 feet diameter, lumber value. The NE. 4, sec. 12, contains a large area of 
epen swamp and would class about 50 per cent as farm land, the remainder would 
class about 30 per cent. ‘ 

Sec. 16, SE. 4, NW. 4; Sec. 21, SW. 4; Sec. 20, NW. 4; Szc. 29, E. : Sec. 33, — 
SW.. 4, NE. +.—Rather steep slopes adjoining land taken on the west, elevation 700 
feet and upwards above the Shuswap valley, sandy clay loam, stony and rocky in 
places, old brulé overgrown with small fir, willow, poplar and jack pine, land is not — 
suitable for farming and it is very doubtful if it is of any value for agriculture. 


ee 
> . 
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Tp. 21, R. 9, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 7, Frac. NE. 1.—Largest part of 4 section taken up by steep descent to lake, 
useless for cultivation, but has open patches with scattered fir and brush, which may 
be used for grazing purposes; along north boundary is narrow strip of bench land 
from 500 to 800 feet above lake, classed as fruitland of 50 to 60 per cent value. Soil, 
rich brown loam with stones and gravel. Timber, second growth fir, birch, and 
willow, with scattered larger fir to 24 inches diameter, a few cedar to 15 inches and 
spruce to 12 inches, of lumber value. 

Sec. 18, E. 4.—Heavily rolling and broken bench land with general ascent north- 
west, rising from 500 to 1,200 feet and over above lake, classed as fruitland of 25 to 
50 per cent value to 800 feet and then as farm land of 20 to 50 per cent value to 1,200 
feet; beyond is timber land. Soil, a dark sandy loam with stones and gravel, on steep 
slopes light sandy loam very stony and gravelly. Timber: small birch, cedar, fir, 
maple and willow second growth, with scattered larger fir to 24 inches diameter, 
occasional to 30 inches, cedar to 15 inches and occasional white pine to 18 inches, of 
lumber value. 

Src. 17, W. 4, Frac. W. 4 or E. 4.—Bench land with general fall to SE., north part 
hilly and rolling, steep ascent from lake of 250 feet, then rising back to 950 feet 
above, classed as fruitland of 15 to 50 per cent value to 800 feet above lake, NW. 
corner of W. 4 above this limit is classed as farmland of 20 per cent to 50 per cent 
value; soil, brown and reddish sandy loam, very stony and gravelly; timber: small 
fir, birch, cedar, jack pine, willow and undergrowth with scattered fir to 18 inches 
diameter, occasional to 24 inches, occasional white pine to 18 inches and cedar to 12 
inches of lumber value, timber badly scorched near steep descent to lake, north part 
of this parcel of land is in timber berth 239, block 6. 

Sec. 20; Part Sec. 21.—Very hilly and broken, generally steep hillsides sloping 
to creek flowing through centre of sec. 20 and to lake, SE. part classed as fruit land, 
rising from lake to 800 feet above, of 10 to 50 per cent value, above this limit are 
some lands that may be classed as farm lands, rising to 1,200 feet above lake, they 
are on steep slopes and would be very difficult of access; soil, brown and reddish sandy 
loam with stones and gravel, very stony in parts, chiefly on steeper slopes; timber: 
generally small fir, birch, jack pine, cedar and undergrowth, with scattered larger fir 
to 24 inches diameter, cedar to 15 inches and occasional white pine to 18 inches dia- 
meter, of lumber value, slopes to lake are fairly open with scattered bull pine to 15 
inches diameter, W. 4 of section is in timber berth 239, block 6. 


Tp. 22, R.9, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 


Src. 35; Suc. 34.—Whitish marl-clay subsoil, generally stony on high lands, on 


' flats no stones apparent, steeper parts are most stony; there is a large percentage of 


good agricultural land on these sections; timber, the highlands in secs. 34 and 35 are 
either brulé or else the timber is badly scorched, for the rest it is small fir, pine, 
hemlock, birch, cedar and a few white spruce not exceeding 15 inches diameter; there 
is none of lumber value. Near the lake most of the valuable timber has been logged. 
Large cottonwood, medium-sized poplar and red willows are seen in the hollows, all 
included in timber berth 455. 

Part Sec. 32; Parr Sec. 31.—Bench land from 100 to 200 feet above lake;, parts 
of secs. 31 and 32, some good flats and benches of gently rolling land, gradually ris- 
ing back to steep hillside, soil, brown, reddish or yellowish sandy loam with whitish 
marl-clay subsoil, where the rises are steep and on the ridges, soil is very stony with 
rock protruding in places, a fair percentage of good agricultural land, probably more 
or less gravel and shale will be found throughout but does not appear on the surface 
in the flats, timber, small, all second growth no big timber remains, fir, birch,, poplar, 
spruce, cedar, hemlock, white pine, a few larch, alder and willow were seen, co 
wood and poplar grow in the lower parts or swales. There is practically no timber 
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of lumber value, as a rule the timber does not exceed 12 inches. Cedar is scattered 
throughout but all over 18 inches seem dead, only one stream was met with but the 
soil seems quite moist, all is included in timber berth 455, there seems little doubt 
that this bench land will shortly be squatted upon by the overflow of settlers from 
Celesta settlement, immediately across the lake to the northwest. 

Part. Src. 36; Part Sec. 35.—In these sections at an altitude of over 1,200 feet 
above the lake is an area of rolling land stretching south to high timbered slopes, 
soil, brown sandy loam free from stones, good agricultural land if not at too great 
an altitude; timber: hemlock to 30 inches, fir and cedar to 24 inches, occasional white 
pine to 18 inches, usual small growth and underbrush, for most part included in 
timber berth 239. 


L. D. N. Stewart, D.L.S., 1910.—Boat connections may be made with points with- 
in a mile of this township from Blind Bay or Sicamous, but at present there are no 
roads. The soil is a sandy loam and is suitable for fruit growing or mixed farming. 
The surface has been mostly burned over and the northwestern part is mostly brulé, 


but fir and cedar from 6 to 80 inches in diameter are to be found. The only hay — 


obtainable is in secs. 34 and 35, and it is of poor quality, but water is found in spring 
creeks, in a small lake in sec. 384 and in White lake, 4 miles long and 1 mile wide, 
situated in the southwest of the township. ‘There are no water-powers, stone-quarries, 
nor minerals, but wood fuel is everywhere available. Game consisting of grouse, deer 
and ducks is plentiful, and trout abound in the streams. The climate is excellent, 
being similar to that of the Niagara peninsula, although there is less rain here in 
July, August and September, and a few summer frosts occur. 


Tp. 23, R. 9, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sec. 1; Frac. Src. 2; Frac. Sec. 12; Frac. Src. 18.—Highland rolling lumpily 
with a general steady ascent to southeast to over 1,200 feet above lake, soil reddish, 
brownish and whitish sandy loam, not very deep, over a whitish marl-clay, stony and 
gravelly throughout, no rock outcrops seen and few stones on surface, the stones 
being chiefly found on the steeper portions of the ascent, the whole area is more or 
less workable for agricultural purposes, several small streams flow through it though 
none large enough for irrigation purposes, except in a very minor way, the soil is 
fairly moist but might prove too dry when cleared. Timber: there is no great body 
of timber valuable for lumber, but a considerable quantity is scattered throughout; 
of this, fir is seen to 36 inches diameter, average 24 inches; white pine to 30 inches, 
average 24 inches; cedar is small but in low places and along the creeks goes to 30 
inches, average 18 inches; hemlock prevails at a high altitude and is found to 30 
inches diameter; in low spots cotton-wood is seen to 50 inches; for the rest, small 
birch, hemlock and cedar with hemlock brush is most prevalent. The east half of 
sec. 1, west half of sec. 2 and part of sec. 35 are old brulé encumbered with heavy 
windfall; here scattered dead and partly green cedar are seen to 36 inches. At 1,200 
feet above the lake, the larger fir seem dead. For most part included in timber berth 
239. 

Frac. Secs. 3, Frac. See. 4.—Whitish marl-clay subsoil, generally stony on high 
lands, on flats no stones apparent, steeper parts are most stony, also stony near lake, 
there is a large percentage of good agricultural land on these sections; timber; small 
fir, pine, hemlock, birch, cedar and a few white spruce not exceeding 15 inches in 
diameter, except near and on the general slopes of the lake there is none of lumber 
value. Near the lake most of the valuable timber has been logged. Large cotton- 
wood, medium-sized poplar and red willows are seen in the hollows; all included in 
timber berth 455. A squatter named David Lamey has built a shack on the northwest 
quarter of sec. 4 and has a garden. ‘There are two other squatters here. probably on 
southeast quarter and southwest quarter of sec. 4, but names are not known. 

Sec. 5; Frac. sec. 8; FRAc. sec. 6.—Bench land from 100 to 200 feet above lake, — 
parts of secs. 5 and 6 high land rising from 200 to 900 feet above lake, then steep 
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side of high ridge to south; parts of sec. 5 and 6 some good flats and benches ot 
gently rolling land gradually rising back to steep hillside; soil, brown, reddish or 
yellowish sandy loam with whitish marl-clay subsoil, where the rises are steep and 
on the ridges soil is very stony with rock protruding in places, a fair percentage of 
good agricultural land, probably more or less gravel and shale will be found through- 
out but does not appear on the surface in the flats, timber, small, all second growth, 
no big timber remains, fir, birch, poplar, spruce, cedar, hemlock, white pine, a few 
larch, alder and willow were seen, cottonwood and poplar grow in the lower parts 
or swales. There is practically no timber of lumber value, a few fir are seen near the 
lake shore. to 24 inches diameter, as a rule the timber does not exceed 12 inches. 
Cedar is scattered throughout but all over 18 inches seem dead, only one stream was 
met with, but the soil seems quite moist, all is included in timber berth 455, there 
seems little doubt that this bench land will shortly be squatted upon by the overflow 
of settlers from Selesta settlement, immediately across the lake to the northwest. 


Frac. Sec. 17.—Chiefly bottom land, some bench land in north half rising back 
to 200 feet above the lake, soil, sandy loam, stony and gravelly in parts, good work- 
able flat for agricultural purposes; timber: east of Ross creek a lot of brulé, no timber 
of lumber value, a few fir and cedar to 20 inches along creek, west of creek, scattered 
fir and cedar to 24 and 20 inches respectively, of no great lumber value; included in 
berth 240, Ross creek, a fine mountain torrent, flows through the northwest quarter. 


Frac. Sec. 18.—Bottom and bench land rising to 200 feet above lake, soil, sandy 
and clayey loam, stony in parts, good agricultural land; timber: small cedar, poplar, 
hemlock, cottonwood and mixed brush, sprinkling of fir to 24 inches, cedar to 24 inches 
and white pine to 16 inches, of no very great lumber value, included in timber berth 
240. 

Sec. 19.—A general gradual ascent from lake to steep mountain slopes at 1,100 
feet above lake, soil, sandy and clayey loam, stony in parts, some good agricultural 
land; timber: small fir, cedar, birch, spruce, white pine and poplar, a sprinkling of 
fir 18 to 20 inches occasional 24 to 30 inches, cedar to 15 inches, spruce occasional to 
18 inches, white pine occasional to 14 inches diameter, taken altogether the section 
is not of a very great lumber value, included in timber berth 240. 

Src. 20.—Bench land rising to steep mountain side at 1,100 feet in west half, and 
in east half to 600 feet above the lake; soil, sandy loam, stony in parts, some good 
agricultural land; timber: small fir, cedar, birch, white pine, spruce and hemlock, 
scattered fir to 24 inches and cedar to 20 inches throughout, of profitable lumber value, 
included in timber berth 240, Ross creek, a fine mountain torrent cuts through the 
west half. 

Src. 21, S. 4; Seo. 16, Frac. N. 3.—With the exception of a small bit of 
flat along the lake shore in northwest } of sec. 16, the land may be described as a gen- 
eral easy rise from the lake to high mountain slopes, soil, sandy loam, stony and rocky, 
in parts, some of the land fit for cultivation; timber, part old brulé and part newer 
burned, scattered fir to 24 inches diameter of not very appreciable value, included in 
timber birth 240. | 

Part Szc. 22; Frac. Seo. 15; Frac. Src. 23; Frac. So. 14; Frac. SEC. 24; Frac. 
Src. 19.—May be described as an irregular general rise from lake to steep mountain 
sides, soil, sandy loam, stony throughout, bits that might be cultivated here an there, 
where rise not too steep, generally not suited for agricultural purposes, timber, small 
fir, birch, cedar, a few fir scattered throughout, average 18 inches, occasional trees to 
94 inches, a few odd cedar to 15 inches diameter, not of a great lumber value, included 
in timber berth 240. + ; 

“Sec. 29.—Only a small portion of the section may possibly be useful for cultiva- 
tion, it is broken by the deep canyon of Ross creek, it rises from 800 to 1,200 feet and 
up above Shuswap lake, soil, sandy loam, stony in parts, some good agricultural land 
if not at too high altitude, timber, small fir, birch, cedar, jack pine, white pine and 
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hemlock with alder and usual undergrowth, a few fir and cedar were seen to 20 inches — : 
diameter, of little lumber value, included in timber berth 240. 


L. D. N. Stewart, D.L.S., 1910.—There are no roads connecting with this town- — 
ship, but as it lies on the north and south sides of Shuswap lake, excellent connections 
can be had by water. The soil is a sandy loam, with a clay subsoil containing more 
or less iron and lime, and is suitable for mixed farming and fruit growing. Fir, cedar, — 
birch, poplar, spruce and hemlock are found, the best fir and cedar adjoining Ross lake, ~ 
but most of the timber has been burned and a thick second growth has sprung up. 
There is no hay, but there is plenty of feed on the hillsides. Water is generally suffi- 
cient, although all the streams except Ross creek dry up in summer. There are falls 
100 feet high on Ross creek, about 1 mile from Shuswap lake, where power could be 
developed but the expense would be considerable. The climate is very fine, although 
there are a few summer frosts. Wood fuel is abundant, and game consisting of grouse ~ 4 
and deer is plentiful. All kinds of trout are also found. There are no stone-quarries — 
nor minerals. 


Tp. 17, R. 10, W. 6th Mer. J. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 10, Frac. NE. 4, nor 1n C. G. 780 anp 1764; Sec. 11, NW. 4, Frac. NE. 4, 
NoT In ©. G. 1532 anp 4283; Src. 14, SW. 4; Src. 15, Frac. SE. 4, nor in C. G. 780.— © 
Rolling bench land with main slopes to east 900 to 1,300 feet above Shuswap lake, — 
clay loam with considerable stone and gravel, timber, mostly small fir, jack pine and _ 
poplar some scattered large fir and bull pine, no timber value unless in SE. 3, sec. 15, 
and north part SW. 4, sec. 14, farm land 40 per cent if not too dry. There is no © 
running water on the hill, and irrigation would be impossible. a 
Sec. 18, Frac. NE. 4, Frac. SE. + anp SW. 4, not In C. G. 2535, 186, 1532, NW. 4; ~ 
Sec. 14, Frac. SE. 4, not C. G. 1532, NE. 4, NW. 4; Sec. 15, Frac. NE. 4, NW. 4, ~ 
NoT IN C. G. 780, 685; Src. 21, Frac. NE. 3, SE. 4, nor in C..G. 1570, 685; Src. 22, © 
Frac. SW. 4, nor in C. G. 685, SE. +—Rough hilly land rising where highest to about _ 
1,600 feet above Shuswap lake, clay loam with much stone and many rock outcrops, — 
considerable underbrush with scattered large fir and bull pine up to 2 feet diameter, 7 
probable lumber value, much pine grass with some bunch grass, land of no value for ~ 
cultivation, but of some use for grazing. There is no water on hill. + 
Sec. 21, Frac. NW. 4; Src. 22, NW. 4, NE. 4; Src. 23; Sec. 24, SW. 4, SE. 4, S. Summ 
NW. + ano NE. 4.—Rough rocky ridges along the top of the main ridge rising to 
1,865 feet above Shuswap lake, much small fir and jack pine wit hscattered fir and bull F. 
pine up to 24 inches, probable timber value, too rough for cultivation and too brushy 4 
for grazing. B 
Sec. 26, SW. 4, S. $ or NW. 4; Sec. 27, SW. 4 SE. 4, S. 4 or NE. i, Fric. NW. 3 
Sro. 28, SE. 4, Frac. SW. 3.— All steep slopes facing north 500 to 1,700 feet above 
Shuswap lake, clay loam, stony in many places, much willow, poplar, small fir and 
jack pine, scattered large fir and bull pine, probable lumber value in sec. 28, nearly 
all slopes are too steep for cultivation and too brushy for grazing. There would be 
no water available for irrigation on these slopes. | 


Tp. 18, R. 10, W. 6th Mer. J. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 6, SE. 3.—Rough bench land 450 to 525 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay, 
stony on west side, fir and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, lumber value, in timber 
berth 441 (4), very dry, and too rough for farming, might possibly be of use for fruit, — 
grazing land. : 

NE. 4.—Rolling bench land 125 to 525 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay, fir | 
and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, lumber value, in timber berth 441 (4), if not too ‘4 
dry, it might be of use for either fruit or farming, value as fruit land 50 per cent. 

Sec. 6, SW. 4, NW. 3; Sec. 7, SW. +-—Steep rocky hillside 450 feet and upwards 4 
above Shuswap lake, fir and bull pine up to 20 inches diameter, lumber value, in timber + 
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berth 441 (4), might be of some value as grazing land, a narrow strip of land along 
the east side of SW. 4, sec. 7, might be suitable for fruit. 

Src. 7, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land 245 to 645 feet above Shuswap lake, broken 
on the west side by rocky cliffs, soil, sandy clay, fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, 
timber value, value as fruit land 50 per cent for east 3. There is a squatter named 
J. G. Willet on 4 section. 

Sec. 8, Frac. NE. 4+.—Mostly steep hillside 425 to 1,100 feet above Shuswap lake, 
white sandy clay, scattered fir and bull pine up to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, in 
timber berth 441 (2), grazing land, a small bench 425 to 500 feet high on the west side 
might be of use for fruit if not too dry. 

Sec. 10, Frac. SW. 4, Frac. SE. 3, NE. 4; Sec. 11, NW. 4, Frac. NE. 4; Seo. 12, 
Frac. NW. 4, Frac. NE. 4; Src. 13, S. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 14,18. 4 SE. 4, 8. 4 SW. 2.— 
Steep hillside 500 to 2,200 feet above the Shuswap lake, black clay loam, some stone 
and some rock outcrops, open with scattered fir and bull pine, small timber value, 
much bunch grass, good grazing land, nearly all too steep for cultivation, some of 
the lower slopes in sec. 12, SE. corner of part described, might be of value for farm- 
ing or fruit growing. There is a squatter named Baird on them. : 

Sec. 16, NW. 4, SW. 3; Sec..17, NE. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 20, E. 4 SW. 4; NE. 3, SE. 2; 
Src. 21, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Steep hillside facing west 200 to 2,100 feet above Shuswap 
lake, white sandy clay, stony in places frequent rock outcrops and shale slopes, 
seattered fir and bull pine to 2 feet diameter, lumber value, in timber berth 441 (2), 
much bench grass, good grazing, especially in the E. 4 of secs. 17 and 20. There is | 
also in these a narrow bench 5 to 10 chains wide along the west side, elevation 250 to 
500 feet, which might be of value for fruit if not too dry, E. 4 of SW. i, sec. 20, 
might be of some value also. Land is very dry and there does not appear to be any 
means of irrigation. 

Sec. 18, SE. 3, SW. 1, NW. 4; Sec. 19, SW. 4, NW. 4, NE. 3, W. 4, SE. 4.—Bench 
land 130 to 700 feet above Shuswap lake, the west half of each section is gradual slope 
eo east, the } sections in the east side are rolling and broken, particularly near the Sal- 
mon river, soil sandy clay loam with some gravel, stony in a few places, scattered fir and 
bull pine to 24 inches diameter with considerable small fir and jack pine, low timber 
value, suitable for farming or fruit growing, value of SW. 4 and NW. 4, sec. 18, and 
NW. i and SW. 3, sec. 19, as fruit land about 75 per cent, value of remainder sec. 19 
about 60. per cent and SE. i, sec. 18, about 40 per cent; while the land is dry there is 
considerable water flowing from the mountains and a good deal of it could be 
irrigated. 

Src. 28, NW. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 29, NE. 4, SE. 4; Src. 32, NE. 2, SE. 4; Src. 33, 
NW. 4, SW. +.—Steep hillside from 200 to 2,000 feet above Shuswap lake, white sandy 
clay, frequent rock outcrops and shale slopes, especially on the higher slopes scattered 
fir and bull pine to 24 inches diameter, lumber value, in timber berth 441 (2), land 
too rough and too dry for cultivation, good grazing land in E. 3, sec. 29, and E. 4, 
sec. 32, slopes farther east in secs. 28 and 33 become higher and have more under- 
brush but would be of some value for grazing. 

Src. 30, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land facing east 130 to 930 feet above Shuswap 
lake, nearly all of it between 350 and 850 feet, sandy clay loam without much stone, 
fir and bull pine to 24 inches diameter, lumber value, value as fruit land about 60 per 
cent. It is probable that water could be obtained to irrigate most of this if needed. 

Src. 30, NW. 4; Sec. 31, SW. 4, NW. 4, W. 4 SE. 4.—Nearly all steep hillside 
facing east 300 to 1,200 feet above the Shuswap lake, sandy clay, stony with occasional 
rock outcrops, fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, fair timber value, very little 
of land of any value except for grazing. On the west side of NW. 4, sec. 30, and 
SW. 4, sec. 31, there are a few acres of land 1,000 to 1,200 feet elevation which might 
possibly be of use for farming. Some of the lower slopes in SE. corner NW. 3, sec. 
30, and NE. corner NW. 3, sec. 31, might be suitable for fruit. 

Src. 32, E. # SW. 3.—Low bench land 90 to 350 feet above Shuswap lake, clay 
loam, very stony, thick small fir and pine with very little timber of value, slopes to 
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west and would be suitable for fruit, value about 50 per cent, NE. corner is broken 
by steep hillside. 


Tp. 19, mR, 10, W. Gth Wer. M. Ps Bridgland, IE Pier 1909. 


Src. 6, SW. +.—Rough, hilly land 550 to 1,250 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, 
sandy clay with much stone and gravel, much underbrush with fir and jack pine to 
6 inches diameter, no timber value, a few acres in SW. corner about 1,200 feet eleva- 


tion, might be i use for farming, otherwise worthless. 
Src. 6, NW. 4; Sec. 7, SW. 4.—Bench land 820 to 850 feet above Siew in lake, 


sandy clay, very stony, thick small jack pine and small fir, no timber value, the slopes — 


on east side are very gentle but the land is too stony to be of any value, there are good 
streams through both 3 sections. 

Sec. 7, NW. 3.—Rolling bench lands 215 to 750 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy 
clay loam, not much stone, small jack pine and fir, scattered fir 6 to 10 inches dia- 
meter, possible timber value, land is rather rough, but might be of value for fruit, 
probable value about 30 per cent. 

Sec. 4; Sec. 9; Src. 16; Src. 17, E. 4; Src. 20; Src. 21; Sec. 28; Src. 29; Sc. 32, 
SE. +.—Rolling bench lands and steep mountain sides 500 to 3,000 feet above Shuswap 
lake, sandy clay, stony in places and with many rock outcrops, scattered fir and bull 
pine to 24 inches diameter, lumber value, sec. 4 is included in timber berth 480, and 
secs. 9, 16, 21 and 28 in timber berth 441 (1). With the exception of small pockets, 
jand is too rough to be of value for cultivation, there is much pine grass and bunch 
grass, all land.is of some value for grazing, the best land being in W. 3, secs. 4 and 9, 
E. 4, sec. 17, and secs. 20, 21 and 28. The NE. }, sec. 17, sec. 20, sec. 29 and SE. 3, 
sec. 32, are included in grazing lease 2768. 

Sec. 38, S. $ or NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4.—AII steep hillside 300 feet and upwards 
above Shuswap lake, clay loam with much stone, ol dbrulé, overgrown with thick small 
poplar, willow and jack pine, no timber, of no value for cultivation and too rough for 
cultivation and too brushy for grazing. 


Tp. 20, R. 10, W. 6th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Seo. 1; Seo. 2, SE. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 3, SE. 4, SW. 3.—Nearly all steep hill- 
side 600 to about 2,000 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay with much stone and 
occasional rock outcrops, thick small fir, jack pine, poplar and willow brush, no timber 
value, too rough for cultivation and too brushy for grazing. 

Sec. 6, SW. 4, NW. 4.—Steep rocky hillside, considerable fir up to 18 inches dia- 
meter, probable lumber value, much of land open with pine grass and some bench 
grass, of some value as grazing land. An entry for SW. 4 was recently cancelled and 
there may be a little good farm land in the SE. corner. The NW. 3 is included in 
grazing lease 3179. 

Sec. 7, E. 3; Src. 18, E. 3; Seo. 19, E. 4; Sec. 30, E. 4; Sec. 29, NW. 3—AIl 
steep hillside 500 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, timber mostly small fir, jack 
pine and willow of very doubtful timber value, much underbrush but pine grass where 
open, land might be of some value for grazing, but very poor. The E. 4 of sec. 7 is 
included in grazing lease 3192. 

Src. 29, SW. 4.—Bench land and hillside 425 to 1 050 feet above Shuswap lake, 
bench land and easy slopes along east side, sandy abe loam with much stone and 
gravel, jack pine, small fir and cedar with some trees 1 foot diameter, no timber value, 
some of land has recently been burned over, value as fruit land about 25 per cent, 
there is a good stream in } section. 

Seo. 32, SE. 3.—Rolling bench land and rocky hillside, bench land about 300 to 
500 feet above Shae lake, white sandy clay with much stone and rock, small fir, 
cedar, poplar and willow, scattered large fir, no timber value, poor land for daripiiltens 
purposes and poor grazing land. 

NE. 4.—Steep hillside 500 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, very rocky, 
small fir and cedar with scattered willow brush and poplar on rocks, of no value. 
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Tp. 21, R. 10, W. Gth Mer. UW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 5, E. 4; Seo. 8, W. 4, Frac. SE. 4; Seo. 17, SW. 4; Suc. 18, S. 4.—Steep 
rocky mountain slopes 500 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, sandy clay with 
much stone and rock, small cedar, fir, pine, poplar and willow brush, a few scattered 
fir 12 to 18 inches diameter, no timber value, land of no agricultural or grazing value. 


Rk. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 10, NE. + Frac., SE. + Frac.—Land rises from 
Shuswap lake to about 400 feet, slopes rather steep in places, with rocky outcrops, 
very stony, scattered fir and bull pine to 18 inches, fair lumber value, some open 
places affording fair grazing, no agricultural value. In timber berth 407 and 134. 
Sec. 11, NW. +.—Bench land, from 100 to 350 feet above Shuswap lake, gradual 
slopes, soil, sandy loam, very stony in places, scattered fir to 10 inches of little lumber 
value, small fir, birch, poplar and willow. Value as fruit land 75 per cent. In timber 
herth 407. 

SW. + Frac.—Bench land, rising from Shuswap lake to 100 feet gradual slopes 
with rocky outcrops in places, soil, sandy loam, very stony, scattered fir to 10 inches, 
fair lumber value, small poplar, willow and birch, open places with fair grazing, value 
as fruit land 60 per cent. In timber berth 407 and 134. 

NE. 4 (N. 4).—Steep rocky slopes of mountain, scattered Douglas fir to 18 
inches diameter, of lumber value, no agricultural value. 

Src. 14, NW. 3.—A strip of bench land on the west of 4, about 5 chains wide on 
the north and about 40 chains on the south, 220 to 500 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, 
sandy loam, rather stony, scattered Douglas fir to 18 inches, thick poplar, birch and 
willow, probable lumber value, fruit land 60 per cent; remainder of 4 steep rocky 
slopes of mountain, scattered fir to 18 inches, of lumber value, small fir, birch, poplar 
and willow, very stony and rocky of no agricultural value. NW. 3 in timber berth 407. 

Sec. 14, SW. 4.—Bench land, from 220 feet upwards. L. S. 6 and east part of 
L. S. 8, steep mountain slopes, very rough and rocky, scattered fir to 18 inches of 
lumber value, no agricultural value; remoinder of + gradual slopes. Soil, sandy 
loam, stony in places, thinly scattered fir to 18 inches, no lumber value, thick small 
fir, poplar, birch and willow. Small spring creek in west part, value as fruit land 
65 per cent. In timber berth 407. 

Sec. 15, NW. + Frac.—A strip of bench land along north boundary 10 chains 
wide, gradual slopes, soil, sandy loam rather stony, scattered Douglas fir to 18 inches, 
small poplar and fir scrub, value as fruit land 60 per cent. 

NE. 4 Frac.—Bench land, gradual slope from 200 to 500 feet above Shuswap 
lake, soil, sandy loam, stony in places, scattered Douglas fir to 18 inches, probable 
lumber value, with thick growth of birch to 8 inches, value as fruit land 70 per cent. 
The NW. 10 acres not in timber berth; strip 10 chains wide on east side of 4 in 
timber berth 407; remainder in timber berth 239 (8). 

- SE. + Frac—Bench land, from 200 to 600 feet above Shuswap lake; L. S. 6 and 
N.E part of L. S. 5 gradual slopes soil sandy loam and clay loam in places, stony, 
scattered fir to 18 inches, fair lumber value, thick poplar, birch and willow scrub. 
Fruit land 70 per cent, remainder of + broken by steep and rocky slopes of small] hill, 
very broken, Douglas fir and scattered spruce of lumber value, thick willow, poplar 
and birch, open places with fair grazing, no agricultural value. In timber berth 407. 


M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 19, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land 300 to 425 
feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay without much stone, willow brush and young fir 
with much windfall, good timber taken off, good farm or fruit land, value as fruit 
land about 60 per cent, Tappen creek flows through south side. 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 22, NW. 2.—Bench land, broken west side, 
gradual slopes, 250 to 675 feet above Shuswap lake (Salmon arm), soil sandy loam, 
clay loam in places, stony, scattered Douglas fir to 18 inches, of lumber value, fir and 
cedar scrub. Value as fruit land, 60 per cent. In timber berth 239 (8). 
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NE. 4.—Bench land, about 450 feet rising to steep slopes of mountain on east, 
About 40 acres in NE. of quarter too rough and steep for cultivation, Douglas fir ton é 
18 inches, of lumber value. Remainder of quarter, gentle slopes, soil sandy loam, 
rather stony, scattered Douglas fir to 18 inches, lumber value. Fruit land 60 per cent. 
In timber berth 239 (8). 3 

SW. 4+.—Bench land, gradual slopes, 150 to 675 feet above Shuswap lake, broken 
on west side, soil, sandy loam, rather stony, scattered Douglas fir to 18 inches, of 
lumber value, small fir and poplar scrub, fair grazing. Value as fruit land 60 ner 
cent. In timber berth 2389 (8). 

SE. 4.—Bench land, rolling, about 450 feet above Shuswap lake, rising to steep — 
slopes of Paes on east, soil, sandy loam, stony in places. Scattered Douglas fire im 
te 18 inches, with poplar, titer and birch scrub, value as fruit land 60 per cent. 
In timber pone 239 (8). 4 

M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S8., 1909.—Src. 29, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Rough, rolling, hilly a 
land 350 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, sandy clay stony in many Shee: with © 
occasional rock outcrops, scattered large fir, no timber value, poor farm or fruit land, — 
about 40 acres of NW. 4 and about 20 acres NE. 4 might be suitable for fruit, andi 
the rest would make poor grazing land, NE. 4 is very rocky. <A squatter named Thos. — 
Fowler is on the NW. #. . 

Seco. 30, SW. 4, NE. 4; Sec. 31, SE. 4; Sec. 32, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Rough, hilly land — 
450 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, sandy clay with much rock and stone 4 
partially open, much small fir, poplar and willow brush, some large fir in sec. 80 which ~ 
is under timber berths 250 ad 242, of very doubtful timbervalue, land unsuitable for 
cultivation, but of some value as grazing land. : 

Sec. 32, NW. 4, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land 300 feet above Shuswap lake on north 
side of CPR. and steep iene small fir, poplar and willow, no timber value, good — 
farm or fruit land north of railroad. Chere is a squatter, Angus McLeod, on NW. 3, 
and a Sanderman is on the NE. 4, sandy clay loam, stony on hillside, which is 
in south. | 


Tp. 22, R. 10, W. 6th Mer.—W. J. Deans, D.LS., 1910. 


The northern half of sec. 6 in this township is gently rolling while the southern — 
half is broken by ravines from 20 to 80 feet in depth. The soil throughout this sec- — 
tion is clay, and soil of the same nature is found throughout the whole township with 
the exception of a few parts where it is mixed with sand or gravel. The timber has 
been cut from the land, which is now covered with small trees of cedar, poplar and fir. _ 
A small creek of good water flows through the section in a southeasterly direction, 
and along the northern boundary, a road extends to Notch Hill. Sec. 5, with the — 
exception of the southeastern portion which is broken by a ravine 125 feet in depth, 
through which flows a small stream of good water, is rolling country. The timber © 
has been removed, but in places there are still some fir and cedar, standing. The — 
road to Notch Hill runs along the northern boundary. In the centre of the section 
lies a small lake, about 18 acres in extent. A creek from White lake runs through 
sec. 4 in a southeasterly direction, and along its shores lies a large flat. The timber — 
has been cut, and quite recently a fire has run over most of the section. In the north- 
eastern quarter is an old mill site, and the road to Notch Hill runs diagonally through 
the section. The western half of sec. 3 is a rolling bench, the eastern half being © 
covered by Bastion mountain. The soil of the mountain side is composed of sandy 
loam and stone, the surface having been recently burned over, and no underbrush is 
found. Near the foot of the mountain are many fine springs of pure water. The 
trail to Notch Hill runs along the southern boundary of sec. 7, which is, in its north- ~ 
ern half and westerly 30 chains, a rough mountainside that runs down into the south- — 
west quarter twenty chains. The soil of this part is sand, clay and gravel with stones, — 
and a lake about 20 acres in extent takes up a portion of it. There is a difference in — 
elevation of some 550 feet between the northern and southern halves of the section. — 
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The surface and soil of sec. 8 are similar to those of sec. 7, but the whole surface of 
this section is covered with a thick growth of small poplar, cedar and fir. A small 
lake of excellent water, surrounded by high hills, lies in the northwest quarter. The 
trail to Notch Hill runs along the southern boundary and the section is cut by a 
logging trail running north and south through its centre. A surface rough and hilly 
and a soil that is sand, or a mixture of sand, clay and stones are features of sec. 9, 
‘pure clay soil being found only in the eastern part of the southeast quarter. The creek 

from White lake, a small stream from which some water-power might be developed at 

small cost, enters sec. 9 on its northern boundary near the east side, flows southerly, 
enters sec. 10, and then flowing southwesterly re-enters sec. 9, which it leaves about 
the middle of the northern boundary of the northeast quarter of sec. 4. _ The southeast 
corner of sec. 10 is covered by Bastion mountain. A ravine, in depth from 120 to 
140 feet, cuts through the westerly part of the section, and marks the course of the 
creek from White lake. There are still some pine and fir at the northwest corner of 
this section. With the exception of a small rolling bench of clay land at the north- 
west corner, sec. 10 is taken up with Bastion mountain: There are many springs of 
good water, but fire has damaged what little timber is on the section. Sec. 18, on the 
west half of which there is still some good pine and fir timber slopes towards Shuswap 
lake which occupies a portion of the northeast quarter of the section. The eastern 
part of the section is broken by ravines from 30 to 80 feet in depth. The soil in the 
southern half is clay, with sand and clay in the remaining parts. Along the shore of 

Shuswap lake a road runs to Notch Hill. The eastern part of sec. 17 is formed by 

the side of a steep mountain which rises some 1,200 feet above the level of Shuswap 
lake. The westerly part is rolling, with clay soil and in the northwest quarter of the 

section, between the mountain and the lake is a narrow flat. The timber has been 
cut from this, but there are considerable spruce and fir trees, on the mountainside. 

A trail extends through the western half of the section to the shore of Shuswap lake. 

Sec. 16 is mountainous and, with the exception of a small flat in the southeastern part, 
the soil is sand and clay and very stony. Scattered throughout the section is a large 
amount of spruce, fir, cedar and pine timber. The southeast quarter of this section 

borders on White lake, and the creek from it runs through the same quarter section. 

Sec. 13 is taken up in its southern part mostly by Bastion mountain and in its north- 

ern part by White lake. Several small creeks run down the mountainside. On the 

shore of the lake in the northwest quarter is a small flat of sandy soil. Plenty of fir, 
spruce, cedar and pine timber is found. along the lake shore. 

A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. Src. 4, N. 4 anp SE. 4.—Patented. 

Sec. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 5.—Rolling bench land, 300 to 400 feet above Shuswap lake, 
soil, deep sandy or clayey loam, good agricultural land, timber, small birch, poplar, 
cedar, fir and pine of no lumber value, largely burned over, appears to have been 
logged, included in berth 289. 

Src. 7.—Heavily rolling bench land from 200 to 900 feet above Shuswap lake, 
soil sandy loam, stony in parts, good agricultural land, timber, section largely burned 
over, a few scattered fir to 2 feet, has already been logged, remaining timber small, 
chiefly second growth, some white pine to 18 inches, included in timber berth 239. 

Src. 8.—Heavily rolling bench land, 250 to 600 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, 
deep sandy and clayey loam, stony on steeper slopes, good agricultural land, timber, 
small poplar, fir, birch, pine and hemlock, largely burned over, has been logged, no 
lumber value, included in timber berth 239. 

Sec. 9—High land ridges from 300 to 800 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, good 
sandy loam, suitable for agriculture where not too steep, timber, green fir and cedar, 
on ridges, of lumber value, fire of last summer has overrun east half of section and 
scorched timber pretty badly, most of the good timber has been logged on west half. 
Included in timber berth 239. : 

Src. 10; Parr Sxc. 11.; Sec. 3.—Bench land broken by ravines and ridges, soil, 
reddish brown sandy loam with small stones and gravel, good agricultural land, 
timber nearly all destroyed by fire of last summer, in sec. 11 and southeast 2 of sec. 10 
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bench lands merge into steep stony slopes of Bastion mountains, these slopes badly 
overrun by the fire and large areas of valuable timber destroyed, included in timber 
berths 129 and 239. 7 
Frac. Sec. 14.—Rolling bench land rising to steep slopes of Bastion mountain, — 
narrow flat around White lake, flat 400 feet above Shuswap lake, bench land from 400 — 
to 600 feet, soil brownish and reddish sandy loam with stones and gravel, white marl- 
clay subsoil, largest portion burned over this summer; timber, most of it killed by x. 
fire, some good fir and cedar to 36 inches around lake in belt of green timber, some e- 
good agricultural land,-included in timber berth 239. f 
Frac. Sec. 15, SoutaH oF Waite Laxe.—Unevenly rolling bench land, 400 to 475 
feet above Shuswap lake, narrow flat around White lake 400 feet, soil red and brown ~ 
sandy loam with stones and gravel, some good agricultural land, large portion burned © 
over, fir and cedar of lumber value near lake, included in timber berth 2389. 
Frac. Sec. 15, Nort or Wuitre Laxe.—Narrow flat around White lake, balance 
high land rising to 700 feet above Shuswap lake, good agricultural land on flat, brown — 
loam free from stones, fir and cedar of lumber value on flat around lake, included in ~ 
timber berth 239. 4 
Src. 16.—Excepting flat around White lake, 400 feet above Shuswap lake, all 
broken high land rising to 700 feet, soil, brown sandy loam, stony and rocky in parts, 
patches of agricultural land here and there, scattered fir and cedar of lumber value ~ 
throughout, south half in timber berth 239, north half in timber berth 455. f 
Src. 17.—Bottom land around Shuswap lake, bench land rising to 275 feet above 
lake, highland rising to 1,200 feet and over, bench land and flat good agricultural — 
land, high land in patches, a lot of good fir on high lands, small scrubby fir scattered — 
over bench land and flat, the best has been logged, included in timber berth 239. ee 
Frac. Sec. 19.—Entry granted. 
Seo. 18, Frac. N. 4.—Entry granted. 
S. 4.—Uneven bench land to 700 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, sandy loam, stony — 
in parts, some good agricultural land, southeast 4 largely burned over, little timber ~ 
of lumber value, scattered fir, and cedar of lumber value on southwest 3, included 
in timber berths 455 and 239. | 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909.—Parts of Srcrions 19 anp 20 “apsgomninc SHUSWAP 
Laxe.—Narrow, flat 1 to 8 chains wide around lake, then land rises back 500 
feet or more in slopes of varying steepness, that may be cultivated in parts 
for a distance not exceeding half a mile. Soil, reddish sandy loam, suitable for — 
fruit growing, of 50 per cent value, stony and rocky in places. A quantity — 
of fir timber is scattered in patches throughout, generally small and _ crooked, : 
and not very valuable for lumber, though would probably be valuable for tie : 

y 
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timber. All in timber berth 455. Beyond half-mile zone is similar timber to rock — 
steeps, probably 20 chains farther. A squatter, John Immel, has built a house on — 
SW. 4, sec. 20, and has some land under cultivation. He lives there with his wife ‘ 
and. family. i 
Frac. Sec. 30.—Flat along lake shore from 6 chains wide to 30 chains wide on 
point; then land rises back in fairly easy workable slopes to 300 feet above lake. 1 
Soil, chiefly a black loam over a sandy loam, suitable for fruit growing, of 50 per 
cent value, stony and rocky on some slopes, timbered with fir, cedar and small brush, — 
occasional fir to 30 inches diameter on slopes, smaller on flat, cedar to 12 inches dia- 
meter has been logged on flat. All in timber berth 455. A squatter, Reedman, junior, 
has located on SE. 4 and built a log house. " 
Tp. 23, R. 10, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. . 
Frac. Seo. 8.—Chiefly uneven high land rising from lake to 600 feet and up, 
northeast portion gently rolling bench land, 850 to 400 feet above lake, soil, sandy 
loam, stony and rocky on high land, not well suited for agriculture, bench land first 
class for agriculture; Meadow creek flows through northeast 4 section; timber, land 
largely burned over, SW. 4 and SE. 3 fir to 30 inches and bull pine to 24 inches fairly 
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frequent, has been partly logged, NW. 4 and NE. j, scattered fir 18 to 30 inches, 
cedar to 18 inches, spruce to 10 inches, of lumber value, included in timber berth 240. 

Frac. Src. 9.—Rolling bench land with general fall to lake, from lake level to 300 
feet above, soil, sandy and clayey loam, good agricultural land; timber, scattered fir 
to 24 inches, white pine to 15 inches, a few bull pine to 16 inches, not much lumber 
value, balance small stuff, section has been logged, largely burned over during past 
summer, included in timber berth 240. 

Frac. Sec. 10.—Rolling bench land rising to 250 feet above lake, soil, sandy and 
clayey loam, rocky near shore, some fair agricultural land, timber, fir, cedar, white 
pine, birch, spruce, with maple and mixed brush; scattered fir to 18 inches, occasional 
to 28 inches, occasional pine to 14 inches, of lumber value; has been partly logged, 
included in timber berth 240. 

Frac. Sec. 11.—Chiefly bottom land, rising to 50 feet above lake; soil, sandy 
loam, very stony and rocky on bench land, not so stony on flat, some very good agri- 
cultural land through flat; no timber of any lumber value; included in timber berth 
240, 

Frac. Sec. 13.—Bench land rising from lake shore to 450 feet above, general fall 
to lake, soil, sandy and clayey loam, rather stony, some good agricultural land; 
timber, small birch, fir, cedar, spruce, and poplar with occasional fir and cedar to 
24 inches in diameter of very little lumber value, included in timber berth 240. 

Sec. 14.—Uneven bench land, rising from lake level to 450 feet above, soil, sandy 
and clayey loam, very stony and rocky in parts, some fair agricultural land; timber, 
small fir, birch, spruce, pine, poplar, hemlock, cedar and maple, a few scattered fir 
from 15 to 28 inches diameter, of very little lumber value, included in timber berth 
240. 

Sec. 15.—South 4 general slope to lake, north 3 rolling bench land from 350 to 
450 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, sandy and gravelly on south half, sandy and clayey 
loam on north half, some very good agricultural land, particularly in low land and 
meadows, where rich dark loam is found; timber, northwest 4 fir to 36 inches, cedar 
‘(seraggy) to 36 inches, occasional spruce to 20 inches, and white pine to 20 inches, 
good lumber value, northeast 3+ scattered cedar to 24 inches along Manson creek but 
seems all dead, no other timber of lumber value, all small, southeast 4+ small birch, 
poplar, fir and jack pine, southwest + ditto; has been logged, included in timber berth 
240. 

Sec. 16.—Gently rolling bench land from 300 to 400 feet above Shuswap lake, 
soil, sandy and clayey loam, some very good agricultural land; timber, section badly 
burned over this summer, most of valuable timber killed, has been logged previously, 
included in timber berth 240. 

Sec. 17.—Rolling bench land from 500 to 700 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, 
reddish brown sandy loam with whitish clay subsoil, a few stones and gravel on higher 
parts, good agricultural land; timber, a good sprinkling of fir to 30 inches, cedar to 
24 inches, birch, hemlock, etc., small, all above of good lumber value, included in 
timber berth 240, northeast + largely burned over this summer and valuable timber 
destroyed. | 

Src. 18.—Eor the most part gently rolling bench land 500 feet above Shuswap 
lake, in S. 4 of NW. i and N. 4 of SW. 3 is a fine piece of cultivated meadow land, 
A. H. Fowler has been granted an entry for these legal subdivisions, soil, reddish 
brown sandy loam with whitish clay subsoil, a few stones, first-class agricultural land, 
timber generally fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce, white pine and brush, on southeast 4 fir 
to 30 inches, cedar to 24 inches, spruce to 18 inches, on southwest 4 and northwest 4 
fir and cedar to 30 inches, spruce to 24 inches, on northeast 4 scattering of cedar to 
30 inches and fir to 24 inches diameter in extreme north part, all above of lumber 

value, included in timber berth 240, has been logged to some extent. 

SW. Corner, Src. 18, Frac. Src. 7.—Uneven high land of questionable agricultural 
utility, rising from Shuswap lake to 1,100 feet and up, soil, usual sandy loam, very 

stony and rocky in parts, particularly as lake is approached, timber, land largely 
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burned over. NW. 4 and SW. $j scattered fir to 24 inches, occasional to 30 inches, 
cedar to 14 inches, bull pine along lake, SE. 4 and NE. 4}. scattered fir to 24 inches, 
bull pine to 24 inches along lake, all above trees of lumber value, included in timber 
berth 240, has been partly logged. 

Src. 19.—Chiefly high land of very questionable utility for agricultural purposes, 
elevation 500 feet above Shuswap lake and up, soil, reddish or brownish sandy loam 
with stones and gravel. Timber all small, fir, birch, cedar, white pine, poplar, hem- 
lock and usual small brush, no timber of lumber value, included in timber berth 240. 

Seo. 20, S. 4—Chiefly bench land from 650 to 900 feet above Shuswap lake, soil 
dark sandy loam with gravel in parts, black loam in low places, very good agricul- 
tural land, timber, on southwest + good fir to 40 inches, cedar to 86 inches, hemlock 
to 24 inches (scraggy), on southeast.4 timber smaller, scraggy cedar to 30 inches and 
sprinkling of fir to 40 inches, not very good lumber value, included in timber berth 
240. y. 

Sro. 20, N. 4.—Chiefly high land, poor agricultural land-soil, stony, timber small, 
no lumber value, included in timber berth 240. 

Src. 21.—Northwest } chiefly high land, poor agricultural land, timber of no 
lumber value, south 4 and northeast + bench land 400 to 900 feet above Shuswap 
lake, soil brown sandy loam, stony in parts, some very good agricultural land, timber, 
small fir, white pine, birch, cedar and poplar, practically no timber of lumber value, 
section largely burned over during past summer. 

Src. 22.—Rolling bench land from 400 to 800 feet above Shuswap lake, south © 
half undulating easily, north half rising irregularly, soil, reddish sandy loam, north 
half stony and gravelly, south half, some very good agricultural land, Manson creek 
flows through east half, timber, occasional fir to 20 inches, of very doubtful lumber 
value, balance of timber small, generally old brulé, all good timber has been fire killed, 
included in timber berth 240. . 

Sec. 23.—Bench land, north half general easy rise to mountain from 500 to 1,000 
feet above lake, soil, sandy and clayey loam, stony in parts some good agricultural — 
lands, timber, small fir, pine, cedar, birch, spruce and hemlock, occasional fir and 
cedar to 20 inches diameter of little lumber value, included in timber berth 240. 

Src. 24.—Bench land, south half undulating, from 450 to 550 feet above lake, 
north half general rise to mountain slopes from 550 to 1,000 feet above lake, soil, — 
sandy and clayey loam, stony and gravelly in parts, some very good agricultural land, 
timber, small fir, white pine, cedar, birch, spruce, hemlock and maple, occasional 
cedar and fir to 24 inches diameter, generally of not much lumber value, included in 
timber berth 240. 

Sec. 27.—May be classed as high land, broken and steeply rising, only suitable 
for agriculture in patches, no timber of lumber value, Manson creek and a branch 
of it flow through the section in deep canyons, 300 feet deep on main stream, included 
in timber berth 240. 


T. H. Plunkett, D.L.S., 1910.—There is a large area of good agricultural land | 
along the northerly shore of Shuswap lake, extending back an average distance of 
about 3 miles from the water. The land has two main benches, the lower, with an average 
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breadth of about a quarter of a mile, and the higher, about two and a half miles wide, 
both extending the whole length of the township. The soil on the lower bench is 
inclined to be gravelly in places, and hence is not altogether suitable for agriculture. 
The higher bench, however, is admirably suited to agriculture, the soil in secs. 15, 
16, and 17 and the south halves of secs. 21, 22 and 23, being for the most part 
a rich black loam with a gravel or gravelly clay subsoil, and the remaining portions 
of the bench having a brown sand or clay loam with a subsoil of gravel or gravelly 
clay. The timber consists of fir, cedar and hemlock from one to two feet in diameter, 
and in addition spruce, birch and poplar up to eighteen inches in diameter are 
found. The undergrowth consists of alder and willow brush with scrub maple, and 
is very dense, rendering clearing a very difficult task both on account of the labour 

and the entire lack of feed for horses. Fruit raising in this vicinity has not been — 
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~ developed, but-wherever tried it has been without exception remarkably successful. 
The climate is well adapted to fruit growing or mixed farming. Irrigation will 
likely be necessary in some parts, but excellent facilities for it occur. Deer, bears, 


and lynx are plentiful. 


L. D. N. Stewart, D.L.S., 1910.—(Partial).—The only route to this district avail- 
able at present is by Shuswap lake. The surface rises abruptly from the lake to a 
height of several hundred feet in half a mile, and these sections are timbered with a 
thick second growth of fir, cedar, birch, poplar, hemlock and spruce. Scattered fir 
and cedar from 16 to 24 inches in diameter are also found but not in sufficient quan- 
tities to make them valuable as a timber limit. There is no hay. No water-powers 
are available, and fresh water is obtained in Shuswap lake only, the streams running 
dry in summer. Wood is obtainable for fuel. Game consisting of grouse and deer 
is plentiful, and all kinds of trout also abound. The climate is excellent being similar 
to that of the Niagara peninsula, although there is less rain here in the months of 

July, August and September. No stone-quarries nor minerals were found. 


Tp. 17, R. 11, W. Gth Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 18, N. 4; Sec. 14, N. 4; Sec. 15, NE. 4, E. 4 NW. 3.— Steep mountain side 
covered with poplar, willow, small fir, and jack pine, too steep and rocky for cultiva- 
tion and with too much underbrush for grazing, worthless in present condition. 

Sec. 16, 8. 4; Sec. 17, S. 3:—Nearly all steep mountain side overgrown with thick 

_ willow, poplar, small fir and jack pine, a few large fir but no timber value. There is 

a narrow bench along north side which might be of some value for fruit or farming, 
elevation about 700 to 900 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, sandy clay loam with a good 
deal of stone. 

Sec. 17, N. 4.—Rolling land consisting of slopes and benches facing north and 

_ 600 to 1,000 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay with black loam in hollows very stony 

on ridges, poplar, willow, alder, small fir and jack pine, no timber value, value as 
fruit land about 30 per cent. | 

3 Sec. 19, SW. +—Slopes and benches toward north 600 to 1,100 feet above Shus- 

_ wap lake, very rough, light clay-loam with much gravel and very stony in places, 
small fir, jack pine, willow and poplar, no timber value in timber berth 441 (5), value 

_ as fruit land 20 per cent. 

Sec. 20, N. 4; Src. 21, N. 4, N. 4 SE. 4.-Very steep rocky hillside from 500 to 

9,800 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay with much rock, fir and bull pine to 24 
- inches diameter, small lumber value, open with bunch grass, good grazing land. 

Sec. 23, SE. 4—A rough rocky ridge running out toward the Salmon river, 

_ covered with willow, poplar and jackpine, of no value in present condition. 
Src. 25, E. 4 SE. 4+—Land formerly homesteaded but recently cancelled and not 
_ examined, will probably be rolling bench land 500 to 600 feet above Shuswap lake, 
light sandy clay, scattered fir and bull pine, of value as fruit land. 
sg SEC. 26, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4; Seo. 27, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 28, S. 4; 
SEC. 29, S. 4; Suc. 30, E. 3; Sec. 31, W. 3; Suc. 36, S. 4-—Steep hillside from 450 to 
_ 2,835 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam with much gravel, stone and rock, rock 
cliffs in places, open, fir and bull pine to 24 inches diameter, small lumber value, much 
_ ‘pine and bunch grass, land is too rough and rocky for cultivation, but much of it 

would make good grazing land, sec. 31 is included in timber berth 441 (3.) 
F Sec. 36, NE. 4.—Steep rocky hillside 1,220 to 1,660 feet above Shuswap lake, 
_ sandy clay, very stony, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches with much underbrush, 
_ small timber value, too rough and rocky for cultivation and too brushy for grazing. 
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Sec. 36, NW. 4; Sec. 35.—Rolling bench land 1,300 to 2,200 feet above Shuswap 
~ Jake, sandy clay loam with much stone in places, thick small fir, cedar, poplar and 
i birch, scattered fir and bull pine up to 20 inches, small timber value some of land is 
- suitable for farming, but the elevation is so great that it is doubtful if it could be 
1 used successfully. 
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J. E. Ross, D.L.S., 1909—The land surveyed in this township consists of sec. 17 
on the south side of Salmon river, and several quarter sections on a high hill to the _ 
north of the river. The land in sec. 17 is easily accessible from the Okanagan road, — 
being 24 miles from Vernon. Every quarter in this section compares well with the > 
average land that is being taken up in the Railway Belt at present. There is a fair f 
rainfall, and irrigation while certainly beneficial is not strictly necessary. There 4. 
are a few small streams along the foot of the mountain to the south, but these go — 
underground before reaching the section; however, water could probably be obtained — 
in wells. While there is no large timber, a dense growth of young fir and black pine © 
covers the whole section, giving place in spots to alder bottoms. The ground rises 
gradually to the south, having an elevation of from 1,800 to 2,300 feet. The soil is 
generally a light sandy loam, stony in places, and there is a good growth of grass over 
all the section. The signs of bear,are plentiful. An Indian trail, in fair condition, runs — 
from the Okanagan reserve along the south of Salmon river, to a lake known locally as 4 
Pinaus lake, which lies to the west, about the boundary of the Belt. The land to the © 
north of Salmon river consists of a steep rocky hillside, covered in places with bull — 
pine and rising 2,000 feet above Salmon river, or 3,800 feet above sea-level. The top 
of this hill is a plateau, covered with open. forests of pine and fir averaging 3 feet in — 
diameter and covered with an abundance of bunch grass. To the north the ground 7 
gets hilly and the grass gives way to tangled brush. In the latter part of July there 4 
was no water whatever on this flat, but some alder bottoms had the appearance of 
having gone dry only recently. The land is difficult of access, but a steep horse trail a 
could be made from a point on the Okanagan road, about 21 miles from Vernon. On 
account of its elevation and aridity the land is unsuitable for agriculture, but the : 
open glades would make excellent pasture. The pine and fir are of good quality and 
could be logged without any special difficulty. Saskatoon berries grow luxuriantly ‘ 


throughout the whole township. : § 


Tp. 18, R. 11, W. 6th Mer. J. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Seo. 6, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land broken in the SE. corner by steep hillside, 
bench land 1,000 to 1,300 feet above Shuswap.lake, much poplar, small fir, ete, 
scattered large fir, very low timber value, about 100 acres would class about 40 per 
cent farm land. \ 

NE. 4, SE. 41—Nearly all steep mountain side 1,300 to 3,000 feet above Shuswap — 
lake, sandy clay loam with much stone, much small fir, cedar and poplar with fir and 
cedar to 15 inches diameter, timber value, about 10 to 15 acres in each quarter section 
might be suitable for farming. 

SEo. 12, NE. 4.—Steep rock bluffs 650 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, — 
small jack pine, fir, poplar and willow brush, of no value for cultivation or grazing. | 

Seo. 13, NE. 4, SE. +.—Rolling bench land with main slopes to east 615 to 1,245 — 
feet above Shuswap lake, most of land 600 to 800 feet above lake, small jack pine, 
fir, poplar, willow and birch, scattered large fir, no timber value, light clay loam with 
gravel, stony in places, value about 50 per cent as fruit or farm land. There is a 
squatter on each j section, Jacob Sturn on NE. 4 and Stoddart on the SE. 4. There 
is a good stream through each 3 section. 

Seo. 18, W. 4; Src. 24, W. 4.—Rolling bench land with main slopes to the east 
800 to 1,300 feet above the Shuswap lake, sandy clay to clay loam very stony on 
ridges, fir, cedar, jack pine, poplar, birch, very doubtful timber value. There is good 
farm land in some of the hollows, but most of it is poor, value for farming about 
25 per cent. : ; 

Sec. 24, EH. .—Rolling bench land facing east 620 to 1,165 feet above Shuswap 
lake, sandy clay with much stone and gravel, fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, 
possible timber value, land is rather rough but lower slopes might be suitable for 
fruit, value about 30 per cent. ; 

SEc. 25, Suo. 36.—Rolling bench land 800 to 1,700 feet above Shuswap lake, light is 
clay loam with much stone and gravel occasional rock outcrops, nearly all old brulé q 
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overgrown with small cedar, fir and jack pine, much windfall, scattered large fir along 
east side, no timber value, land is poor but some of it might be suitable for farming, 
probable value as farm land 20 per cent. 


Tp. 19, R. 11, W. Gth Mer. . P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1, E. 3; Src. 12, E. 4; Src. 18, BE. 4—Steep rocky mountain side, old brulé 

overgrown with poplar, willow, small fir and jack pine, no agricultural value, and 

nearly all of it too brushy for grazing, the only land that could be cultivated is a 
small area in SE. corner sec. 1, south of Silver creek. 

Sec. 36, Frac. SE. 4, NE. 4.—Steep mountain side rising 150 feet and upwards 
above Shuswap lake, sandy clay loam, very stony with rock outcrops, scattered fir and 
bull pine to 18 inches, much underbrush, small timber value, some of land is of use 
~for grazing but most of it is too brushy. 


Tp. 20, R.11, W. 6th Mer. UW. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 7, SW. 4, NW. 4, NE. 4; Seo. 18, SE. 4; Sto. 17, SW. 4, NW. 2.—Rolline 
bench land 2,200 feet to about 2,650 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay loam with 
much stone, much jack pine with some small fir, poplar and willow, no timber value, 
too much brush for grazing, much of the land would be suitable for cultivation but 
it is so high that it is of doubtful value. Charcoal creek flows through this tract but 
it is very doubtful if it could be irrigated. 


Tp. 21, R.11, W. 6th Mer. W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


| Sec. 7, NE. 4, SE. 4, EK. 4 NW. 4.—Rolling bench land 700 to 1,000 feet above 

‘Shuswap lake, SE. 4 broken by steep mountainside, white sandy clay, fir about 1 foot 

diameter, with much small fir and cedar, timber value, most of land is too rough to 

be of any value for farming. There is a large stream through the east side of section. 

Sec. 8, N. $4; Src. 9, N. 4; Suc. 10, N. 4 NW. 4, N. 4 NE. 3.—Land lying in 

valley bottom level or slightly rolling, 660 to 800 feet above Shuswap lake, NW. 3, 
sec. 8, and some land along south broken by mountain slopes, light clay to clay loam, 
stony in places, fir, cedar and spruce 1 foot to 2 feet diameter, with much underbrush, 
lumber value, in timber berth 242, land would be suitable for fruit and some would be 
suitable for farming, value of NW. 4, sec. 8, as fruit land about 25 per cent, value 
of remainder 50 per cent. 

Sec. 11, N. 4; Sec. 18, SE. 4.—Steep hillside 800 feet and upwards above Shus- 
wap lake, sandy clay with much stone, cedar, fir, white pine and spruce to 16 inches 
_ diameter, much underbrush, timber value in sec. 11, all included in timber berth 242, 
land of no value for cultivation or grazing in present condition. 

Sec. 18, SW. 4.—Bench land 640 feet to 920 feet above Shuswap lake and broken 
to south by slopes of mountain, sandy clay loam with stone and gravel, cedar, fir and 
spruce to 16 inches diameter, much underbrush, timber value in timber berth 242, 

some of land would be suitable for farming and much of it would be suitable for fruit, 

_value as fruit land about 50 per cent. 

j Seo. 13, NE. 4—Rolling bench land broken in SE. by mountain slopes 370 to 

- 1,000 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, fir, spruce, cedar, hemlock, ete., to 

1 foot diameter, very small timber value, in timber berth 242, value as fruit land 

60 per cent. 

Src. 18, NW. 4; Sec. 14, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4, S. 4 NW. 4.—Level benches, or 

_ easy slopes lying near bottom of valley, nearly all of land being 530 to 800 feet above 

Shuswap lake, fir, and pine to 20 inches diameter, much underbrush in places, good 

timber value, included in timber berth 242, light clay loam rather stony in places, 

good fruit or farm land value as fruit land about 65 per cent. 

Src. 14, N. 4 NW. 4; Sec. 15, NE. 4+, Frac. NW. 4, nor iw C. G. 499.—Rough 
bench land 660 to 1,200 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, stony and rocky in 
60786—154 
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places, fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, partially open with pine grass, good 
timber value in timber berth 451, very little of land would be suitable for cultivation, — 
of some value for grazing. ) 
Src. 15, SE. 4, Frac. SW. 4, Nor in C. G. 499; Sec. 16, Frac. SE. 4, not in C. G. 
499, S. 4 SW. 4.—Low bench land lying near bottom of valley 520 to 650 feet above 7 
Shuswap lake, red sandy clay loam, stony in places, fir and cedar to 1 foot diameter, — ; 
much underbrush in places, fait timber value, in timber berth 242, land would be 
suitable for fruit or farm, value as fruit land 65 per cent, S. 3 sec. 15 is broken by two 
small sloughs which are partially dry during dry weather. 4 
Src. 16, Frac. N. 4 SW. 4 anp NW. 4, not In C. G. 499; Suc. 17.—Rough broken 
hillside 650 to 2,300 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay, very stony with rock out- 
crops, fir and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, lumber value, SW. 4 sec. 16 and S. 4 
sec. 17 included in timber berth 242; remainder included in grazing lease 3319, land 
is partially open with much pine grass and a little bunch grass. A small strip of 
about 10 chains wide along the south side of sec. 17 might be of value for fruit grow- 
ing or farming; the remainder is of no value except for grazing. > 
Src. 18, NE. 3.—Rather rough bench land 690 to 1,600 feet above Shuswap lake, — 
light clay loam, stony, fir and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, small timber value a ‘ 
few acres of good farm or fruit land in SW. corner, but most of 4 section is suitable — 
for grazing only, it is included in grazing lease 3319. € 
Src. 19, L. S. 3, 5, 6, SE. 4—Steep rocky cliffs with scattered fir and bull ~ 
pine to 20 inches diameter, very doubtful timber value, too rough and rocky for 
grazing included in grazing lease 3319. y 
Sec. 20, S. 4; Sec. 21, S. 4, Nor iv C. G. 499.—Steep, rocky hillside 1,500 to 
2,500 feet above Shuswap lake, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, small 
lumber value, much underbrush in places, pine grass and bunch grass in places, fair, 
grazing land, held under lease 3319. 7 
Src. 22, S. 4 not in C. G. 499.—Steep slopes with some benches 1,100 to 2,000 ~ 
feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, stony in places, fir and bull pine to 20 © 
inches diameter, lumber value, in timber berth 451, much pine grass with bunch grass 
to north, fair grazing land, some benches on the east side of SE. 4 would be suitable — 
for farming if not too dry, there is no apparent means of irrigation. “2 
Seo. 23. SW. 4, SE. 4.—Slapes facing SE. in SE. } rising from 670 feet above 
Shuswap lake to rolling bench land 1,100 to 1,400 feet above in the SW. 4, sandy clay, 
stony with some rock outcrops, fir up to 16 inches, with much underbrush, small 
timber value, included in timber berth 451, of rather doubtful agricultural value ~ 
and very brushy for grazing, probable value as farm land 20 per cent, very dry and 
without means of irrigation. Sy 
NE. 4.—Rough rolling bench land and steep slopes 950 feet and upwards above ~ 
Shuswap lake, sandy clay loam very stony, thick small fir, cedar, poplar and willow, 
no timber value, SE. part of + section would class 30 per cent farm land, very dry and 
without irrigation. ‘| 
Src. 24, S. 3—Level benches and slopes rising to NW. 300 to 900 feet above Shus- _ 
wap lake, sandy clay loam stony in places, much jack pine, willow and small fir, fir 
to 16 inches diameter, timber value, in timber berth 242, value as fruit land about 
50 per cent. 


Tp. 22, R. 11, W. 6th Mer. 


J. H. Ross, D.L.S., 1909.—The district surveyed here lies between a high moun- _ 
tain and Shuswap lake. The land suitable for settlement had already been nearly all 
surveyed and I completed the survey. In elevation the land extends from 1,600 feet 
to 3,200 feet above sea-level, and a great deal of it is precipitous hillside, very densely _ 
wooded with small fir, jack pine and brush. Numerous small creeks flow down the - 
side of the mountain. In a few quarter sections that are worth taking up the settlers — 
have made considerable improvements. The land is all easily accessible from the 
Canadian Pacific railway at the village of Notch Hill. In the best quarter sections - 
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the soil is a good sandy loam in which fruit and produce would do well, and irrigation 
would hardly be necessary. 


G. H. Blanchet, D.L.S., 1911—The Canadian Pacific railway main line crosses 
this township in a northwesterly direction, passing through the southeastern corner. 
The station of Notch Hill is situated in the southeastern quarter: of section 10, and 
from here provincial roads run northwest, north and east and, together with private 
roads, render all parts of the township of agricultural value easily accessible. The 
soil on the slopes varies from a clay loam to a sandy loam and gravel, while portions 
of the valley bottom along the railway have a black loam surface of considerable 
depth. The portion of the township surveyed south of the railway rises fairly steeply 


_ to the south, and is rough and heavily timbered for the most part. Between the rail- 
way and Shuswap lake lies the western portion of Notch hill which rises several 


hundred feet above the railway, and then drops about 700 feet to the level of the lake. 
The slopes are probably suitable for fruit growing, while the valley bottom is best 
adapted to hay, grain and vegetables. The township has been covered with a heavy 
growth of fir, cedar and pine, but this has been, for the most part, either logged or 
burnt off, and is now replaced by a very thick second growth. There is no natural 
hay land, and surface water is scarce except along the valley of the railway, where 
there are several creeks. There are no water-powers. This district, being near the 
eastern border of the Dry Belt, the summers here are dry and very warm, promoting 
&rapid growth where sufficient water is obtainable. Summer frosts are rare and the 
winters as a rule are mild. No coal nor lignite were found, but wood for fuel is 
abundant. No stone nor minerals of economic value were observed. Salmon and 
trout are obtained from the lake, and a few deer, caribou and bears roam on the 
higher slopes of the hills. 


M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909.—Suc. 2, SW. 4; Suc. 3, S. 4, Sec. 4, N. 4, Suc. 8 
N. 4; Sec. 9 SW. 4; Sec. 17, SE. 4, Sourn O.PP.R.; Suc. 18, S. 4—Steep broken 
slopes facing north 550 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, sandy ioam very stony 
with frequent rock outcrops, very thick small fir, poplar, willow and birch scattered 
spruce and fir up to 18 inches diameter, small timber value, of no value for agricul- 
ture or grazing, SW. 1 sec. 2 and S. 4 see. 8 included in timber berth 306. 


a 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908—Src. 10, NE. +.—Rolling bench land 360 to 700 feet: 
above the Shuswap lake, soil, sandy and clayey loam, good agricultural land, timber, 
fir, cedar, birch and pine, scattered fir of good lumber value throughout, fir to 30 
inches, included in timber berth 455. 

Seco. 11, N. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land, 800 to 900 feet above Shuswap lake, 
soil, sandy and clayey loam, good agricultural Fath elie old brulé on northwest 4, 
partly logged, fir to 18 inches fairly frequent, Ree 4, frequent fir to 24 inches, 
oceasionally to 30 inches, southeast 3 a few fir to 15 inches diameter, other timber 
small cedar, fir, birch and pine. Included in timber berth 455. 

Src, 12; Sec. 1, NE. 4, N. 4 of NW. 4.—Rolling bench land, 500 to 900 feet above 
Shuswap lake, soil, sandy loam, clay subsoil, good agricultural land in parts, fair 
throughout, timber, birch, poplar, fir, cedar, pine and usual brush, northeast + sec. 12 
very little fir or pine of lumber value, partly logged, partly burned over, balance of 
sec, 12 and part of sec. 1 scattered fir and bull pine to 24 inches, lumber value good 
on southwest } sec. 12 and northern half of northwest 4 sec. 1. Included in timber 
berths 71 and 455. 

Src. 13:—General rolling slopes to southeast from 300 to 850 feet above Shuswap 
lake, soil, sandy loam, good agricultural land, timber small fir, birch, poplar and cedar, 
fir to 24 inches diameter scattered throughout, of lumber value, included in timber 
berths 239, 455 and 71. 

Sec. 14, Frac. NW. 3, N. 4 or NE. 3.-—Entry granted. 

Sec, 14, S. 2 or NE. i, S. Peal rolling rise to south, 400 to 900 feet above 
lake, soil sandy and clayey loam, good agricultural land, timber, small birch, cedar 
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and usual brush, good fir to 30 inches diameter in 8. 4 of southeast 4, smaller fir to 20° 
inches, scattered throughout, probably of lumber value, southwest + has been logged — 
but frequent fir to 18 inches still remain, included in timber berths 239 and 455. | : 
Sec. 15; Sec. 10, NE. 4.—General rise to south to 900 feet above Shuswap lake, — 
soil sandy and clayey loam with stones and gravel in parts, a few rock outcrops, timber __ 


small] birch, fir, poplar, cedar, pine and occasional spruce, fir to 30 inches and pine to. 
2 feet diameter, of lumber value, scattered throughout, some good lumber timber on 


southwest 2, burned over and logged over in parts, included in timber berth 239 and 


23, Frac, SW. 4.—Chiefly flat and easy slope from lake shore, soil, sandy 4 
ied ae Aas a land, no timber of lumber value, included in timber berth 455. 
Frac. Sec. 24; Src. 23, Frac. SK. 4.—Entries granted. 


wh 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxo, 31, NW. + anp Frac. E, 3.—Steep and broken # 
slopes, to about 1,200 feet above Shuswap lake; soil, sandy loam, very stony, thickly 7 


scattered Douglas fir to 18 inches and scattered bull pine to 20 inches, lumber value; — 
of no agricultural value, . 
Seo, 34, NE. 1=-The east half of this quarter is bench land, elevation 800 to 4 
1,000 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, sandy loam, rather stony, small lake in SE. corner — 
of LS. 16. Land around swampy with cedar to 10 inches east half 40 per cent fruit — 
land, west is badly broken, steep rocky slopes, thickly scattered Douglas fir and bull 
pine to 20 inches, of lumber value, no agricultural value. 4 
Sec. 35, NW. 3.—The west half of quarter is fairly level bench land, clevatien ) 
about 900 feet above Shuswap lake; soil, sandy loam, very stony, small lake in SW.-— 
corner of L.S. 13, land around lake swampy with cedar to 10 inches, scattered Dou- — 
glas fir and bull pine to 20 inches, thick poplar and willow scrub, value 40 per cent 
fruit land, remainder of quarter steep and broken slopes, very stony and rocky, scat- 
tered fir se 18 inches, fair lumber value, scrub poplar, of no agricultural value. 
NE, 4, Frac.—Steep rocky slopes, scattered fir to 18 inches, lumber value, scrub — 
fir, birch ae willow, of no agricultural value. 


Tp. 23, R. 11, W. 6th Mer. We O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 


Src. 13, NE. 1—A fine piece of meadow flat on this 4 section, has already been 
cultivated by H. A. Fowler, 500 feet above Shuswap lake, soil, a light clay with sandy 
loam on higher portions, timber on this 4 section is a valuable bunch of lumber tim- 
ber, cedar to 4 feet diameter, occasionally to 5 feet, spruce to 2 feet diameter, white — 
pine to 4 feet diameter, fir to 4 feet diameter, occasionally to 5 feet, included in tim- 
ber berth 240. 


A. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908—Part Src. 23; Part Src. 24—In these sections am 


there is a small valley of Meadow creek, running northwesterly to the valley of Scotch 4 
ereek, containing an area of agricultural lands, elevation above Shuswap lake 500 to 
$800 feet. The valley at the bottom is narrow, but the side slopes and benches can be 


utilized for some distance; in section 23 there is a small fairly level plateau of about 
300 acres immediately above Scotch creek; soil, reddish or brownish sandy loam, 


stony in steeper parts, subsoil, whitish marl-clay; timber, small scrubby fir, poplar, 
birch, cottonwood and white pine, and spruce and jack pine on plateau, no timber of — 


lumber value, included in timber berth reserve 240. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909.— APPROXIMATELY IN SECS, 15, 10, 11, 3.4nND 4—Along = 
Scotch creek on west side is a strip of bench land from 150 to 300 feet above Shuswap — 
lake, and 5 chains to 10 chains wide; might possibly be utilized for agriculture of 
about 15.to 20 per cent value; soil, light loam, very stony; timber small and of no 
lumber value. Below this bench land, along slope of creek, on both sides is a narrow 
strip of flat, subject to overflow. Very stony and of doubtful agricultural value. Is 
timbered, some few trees of lumber value, in timber berth 240. 


23.1 


APPROXIMATELY 1N Sec. 22.—An area of bench land, rising easily to west, 500 feet 
above Shuswap lake. Some good land suitable for agriculture of a 50 per cent to 
75 per cent value; soil, rich sandy loam, stony on slopes; timber second growth birch, 
poplar, fir and brush (willow, maple, cedar and spruce), no lumber value. Beyond 
to west are heavily timbered slopes reaching high up. In timber berth 240. 
APPROXIMATELY IN Sec. 27.—An area of bench land rising easily to west, 600 feet 
above Shuswap lake; might be used for agriculture if it can be irrigated, probably 
can be irrigated; of about 30 per cent to 40 per cent agricultural value; soil, light 
reddish sandy loam, very stony and dry; timber, second growth of jack pine, fir, birch, 
poplar and undergrowth. Beyond to west are heavy timbered slopes reaching high 
up. In timber berth 240. 


J. L, Ross, D.L.S., 1909.—The land surveyed here consists of the valley of Mea- 
dow creek and a bench overlooking the rugged valley of Scotch creek. The elevation 
of the land is about 800 feet above Shuswap lake, and a passable road extends from 
the lake, at the mouth of Meadow creek to the place where I began the present survey. 
From the end of this road to Scotch creek there is a fair trail. The land is generally 
brushy bottom land, but in places there is a dense growth of cedar. The valley is 
well adapted to mixed gardening. On the bench overlooking Scotch creek fruit might 
be raised. ‘Three settlers have done considerable improvements.on the quarter sections 
on which they have squatted, and there are several more quarter sections which could 
be taken up. | 


Tp. 24, R. 11, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909. 


APPROXIMATELY IN SEC. 38 E. APPROXIMATELY Tp. 23, R, 11. ApproxIMATELY IN 
Secs. 34 anp 27.—Small area of bench land, 700 to 800 feet above Shuswap lake; 
might be used for agriculture if irrigated, can probably be irrigated; of about 30 per 
cent agricultural value; soil, ght reddish loam very gravelly and stony; timber, 
second growth jack pine, birch and undergrowth, no lumber value. Beyond the bench 
land, to the west, appears heavy timber reaching high up on the slopes. All township 
23, range 11 in timber berth 240. 


Tp. 25, R. 11, W. 6th Mer. &. W. Robinson, D.L.S., 1909. 


This township lies to the east of Adams lake and extends across the divide between 
Adams lake and the north fork of Scotch creek and crossing this creek rises from 
half a mile to two miles up the opposite slope. It is best reached in summer from 
Chase, on the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, thence by Adams River 
Lumber Company’s tug on Little Shuswap lake to their warehouse at the northerly 
point of the lake. From here an excellent wagon road follows the valley of Adams river 
to the “dam camp ” at the south end of Adams lake, a distance of about 9 miles. The 

company have a steamboat on Adams lake with accommodation for passengers. 
During the winter if the ice on Little Shuswap lake is unfit for travelling, the best 
route is from Squilax Siding on the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, thence 
across Shuswap channel by canoe or scow to the Indian reserve on the north side. 
“An excellent wagon road crosses the reserve connecting with wagon road along Adams 
river. There is no prairie in this township, the whole area being covered with timber 
or brush. The major portion of the timber lies in the valley of Scotch creek, fires 
having destroyed what was once a magnificent belt of timber on the Adams lake 
slope. There are still a few patches left, principally Douglas fir, hemlock and a 
little white pine. The burnt portions are now covered with dense second growth of 
the foregoing varieties, and willow, alder and vine-leaf maple. Stretchmg along the 
summit between Adams lake and Scotch creek, excellent spruce is found up to 30 
inches in diameter with second rate balsam up to 24 inches. As one descends the 
Scotch creek slope the balsam soon disappears and cedar and hemlock are found. A 
few cedar up to about 20 inches were discovered to be sound, but the majority are 
hollow-butted. The hemlock will average fifty per cent unsound, with a greater pro- 


portion than this at lower altitudes. The Douglas fir and white pine are the best of — : 
the varieties of timber in the township, the fir reaching a size of 60 inches and the pine. 
40 inches. The soil is a sandy loam with considerable surface rock. Some small hay ~ 
meadows were found in a low pass approximately in the southwest quarter of section — 
20. The country generally is of too great an elevation for farming purposes. The 
climate was reported to be equable, with a sufficiency of rain during. the summer. 
The snowfall is heavy, 7 feet of snow being found on the divide at the end of April. 
On May 23 snow was still covering the whole of the township. No water-powers exist 
and no minerals of economic value were found. Some gold placer mines existed at 
one time on Scotch creek but were soon worked out. “ Colours” can still be obtained 
from most of the sand and gravel bars on this creek. Caribou, deer, black bears, 
lynx, marten and the smaller fur-bearing animals are fairly numerous. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909.—Frac. Suc, 16; Src. 10; Src. 9.—General easy _ 
slopes rising to south, may be classed as fruit land 10 per cent to 50 per cent value 
to 800 feet above lake; as farm land 10 per cent to 50 per cent value to 1,200 
feet above, and beyond as timber lands to crest of highlands; steeper and more 
broken slopes in places; east half of sec. 10 is much broken by deep valley 
of mountain torrent; on ‘east, slopes rise steeply up side of round hill; soil, 
in secs. 16 and 9, light sandy loam, generally stony with gravel in parts; in 
sec. 10 a good deal of rich dark brown sandy loam with stones and gravel; 
timber in sec. 10, second growth fir, cedar, jack pine, white pine and birch with thick — 
undergrowth of cedar and hemlock, a few cedar to 20 inches diameter and occasional — 
fir to 20 inches and white pine to 15 inches, of questionable lumber value, as most of — 
larger cedar are dead; in sec. 16, small fir, cedar, birch, white pine and scrub hem- — 
lock, scattered fir and lumber value to 20 inches diameter; in sec. 9, good fir to 24 — 
inches diameter, and cedar to 20 inches, of lumber value, other timber, small fir, hem-— 
lock, spruce, cedar and white pine. 

Part Sec. 19.—Rising back to southeast in fairly easy slopes from Adams lake. 
May be classed as fruit lands to 800 feet above lake, of 25 to 40 per cent value, and as 
farm lands to 1,200 feet, of 80 to 40 per cent value; beyond that rises steadily in — 
timbered slopes to crest of highlands. Soil, light sandy loam (brown and yellow), 
with stones and gravel, very stony in parts. Timber, second growth from 8 inches to — 
12 inches diameter, of fir, jackpine, birch, poplar, with undergrowth of maple, alder 
and spruce; all timber in fruit land belt scorched by fire, with patches of open brule; 
not much timber of value. 4 

Part Sec. 30.—Steep, stony ascent from lake at NW. corner of NW. 4 then fairly 
easy slopes rising from 150 to 1,200 feet above lake, soil, light sandy loam (brown and — 
yellow) with stone and gravel, very stony in parts, up to 800 feet above lake, might 
grow fruit if not too stony, would not exceed 40 per cent value, beyond might be 
suitable for other agriculture; timber, second growth fir, jack pine, cedar, birch, alder, — | 
etc., largely scorched by recent fire, scattered fir to 24 inches diameter and cedar to 
18 iene but for the most part scorched and of doubtful lumber value. Beyond the 
1,200 feet zone, timber rises to crests of highlands. 


Tp.1%7,R. 12, W. 6th Mer.—W. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 
Seco. 24, E. 4.—Rough land consisting of benches and steep slopes facing NE. 
500 to 1,100 feet above Shuswap lake; soil, sandy clay loam, very stony; small fir, 
jack pine and willow brush, scattered large fir, very doubtful timber value, in timber _ 
berth 441 (5). Land of doubtful value for agriculture, though some of the lower _ 
slopes of the NE. 4 might be suitable for fruit. 
Sec. 25, W. 4.—Steep mountain slopes rising from the Salmon river 550 feet and 
upwards above Shuswap lake, very thick underbrush, small fir, jack pine, ete., no 
timber value, too much brush for grazing and too rough for cultivation. There are 
probably a few acres of good land in NE. corner of NW. 4, this quarter was not 
examined as it was formerly homesteaded and the entry only recently cancelled. 
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Sec. 30, Frac. NW. 3, NE. 4; Sxec. 32. S. 4 SW. 3, S. 4 SE. 4—Mostly rough 
hillside 800 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, sandy clay, much of it very stony, 
fir and bull pine to 24 inches, small lumber value, much underbrush, pine grass with 
some bunch grass of some value for grazing. Some gentle slopes in NW. 3 sec. 32 
which might be of value for farming or fruit growing, they are very dry and there 
is no water for irrigation, some of this has been formerly homesteaded and abandoned. 

‘Sec. 29, N. 3.—Steep mountain side with much underbrush and scattered large 
fir, very doubtful timber value, too steep for cultivation, slopes are open in some 
places with pine grass and some bunch grass, of some value as grazing land. 

Sxo. 33, Frac. N. 4, nor in Lor 519; Sec. 35, NW. 4, SE. 3.—AIl steep mountain 
side covered with poplar, willow, small fir, cedar, hemlock, etc., some fir to 1 foot dia- 
meter, doubtful timber value, too steep and rough for cultivation, too much under- 
brush to be of much value as grazing land. 

Sec. 36, S. 4 NE. 4+—Steep hillside rising from about 700 to 1,250 feet above 
Shuswap lake, very rocky, scattered fir, and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, lumber 
value, pine and bunch grass, fair grazing land. 


Tp.17,R.12&13, W. 6th Mer. ¢. 4.72aggart, DE S10 te 


(Ranges 12 and 18).—A settler had men clearing and grading a wagon road from 
the Grand Prairie wagon road to section 19, township 17, range 12. This was a very 
heavy task as the ascent is about 1,800 feet. The line intersects a small shallow lake 
of about 15 acres in area which can be readily drained. To the south and west 
immediately adjoining the lake there are narrow strips of meadow. About 10 chains 
south of the lake there is a meadow approximately 10 acres in area. This is very 
wet, but when drained it should be suitable for growing wild hay. Some good grazing 
land, with plenty of feed, was noticed surrounding these meadows. <A small quantity 
of good fir up to 36 inches in diameter may be found in section 13, township 17, 
range 13, and in sections 18 and 19, township 17, range 12. Fuel and water are 
_plentiful and I think the latter is permanent on account of the small creeks flowing 
into Ingram creek. No water-powers, minerals, hay, ete., were noticed. In my 
opinion, from the situation of this land, summer frosts are liable to occur, and I think 
nothing but hay and hardy vegetables can be grown. 


Tp. 18, R. 12, W. Gth Mer. M. P. Bridgland, D.LS., 1909. 


Src. 2, SW. 3.—Steep rocky ridge running out from mountains, think underbrush 
of small fir, poplar, willow, etc., scattered large fir, possible timber value, no value for 
cultivation and very little use for grazing. 

Src. 3, N. 4 NW. 4; Src. 4, N. 4 NE. 4, Frac. NW. 2; Src. 5, Frac. NE. 4; SE£o. 
9, SE. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 10, SW. 4.—Steep hillside 750 to about 1,800 feet above Shus- 
wap lake, clay loam, stony with occasional rock outcrops, fir and bull pine up to 18 
inches, fair timber value in places, much underbrush in places, land is of no agricul- 
tural value but would be of value for grazing. 

Src. 5, Frac. SW. 4; Sec. 6, Frac. 8S. 4, NoT IN LOT 518.—Very steep rock cliffs 
with scattered fir and bull pine, no timber value and no agricultural value, of no value 
for grazing. 

Gear 10. nes. 9: 10,116; “Sno. 11,) NW. 4, NE. 2 N.. 3 SEs Ss SEO ere, 
NW. i, NE. 4—Steep mountain slopes from 750 to 2,200 ‘feet above Shuswap lake, 
sandy clay loam with much stone and rock, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches 
diameter, small timber value, no agricultural value, pine and bunch grass, fair grazing 
land. 

Src. 12, SW. 1.—Chiefly mountain slopes 950 to 1,100 feet above Shuswap lake, 
sandy clay, stony, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, lumber value much 
small jack pine, most of quarter section is of value for grazing only, but there is a 
bench about 950 to 1,100 feet high in south side, about 25 acres in extent which might 
be of use for farming if not too dry. 
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SE. 3.—Rolling bench land and mountain slopes 1,080 to.1,630 feet above Shus- = 


wap lake, light stony clay, some fir and bull pine to 20 inches diameter with a good 


deal of small fir and jack pine, small timber value, SE. half of 4 section would class i 8 
about 50 per cent as farm land if not too dry, and the remainder would be grazing | 


land, no water for irrigation. *. 
Src. 14, S. 4; Sko. 15, N. 3; L. S. 1, 6,-7, 8—Steep mountain slopes 1,025 to 3,100 Samer 


feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, stony and rocky in places, scattered fir and .| 
bull pine to 20 inches diameter with underbrush in places, small timber value, pine, 


and bunch grass, very fair grazing land but too rough for @ultivation. ie 
Src. 15, L. 8S. 4; Suc. 16, L. S. 1—Rather rough rolling land in bottom of Bolem ~ : 


Creek valley 900 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, scattered fir, i 
ete., with underbrush, especially in L. S. 1, no timber value. There is a small area Ss 


by the creek in each subdivision which would be suitable for fruit or farm land. 


Suc. 9, NE. 3: Szc. 16, W. 4: Szc. 20, SE. 4, NW. 3, W. 4 NE. #; Sc. 30, SE. 3, @ 


NW. 1—All steep mountain slopes lying to the southwest of Bolem creek 800 feet and 


upwards above Shuswap lake, very thick poplar, willow, small fir and jack pine, no 
timber value, slopes too steep for cultivation and too brushy for grazing. In the 


NW. + sec. 30 there is about 30 acres of swamp land which would be suitable for — . 


farming. 


Src. 21, NE. 4, FE. 4 NW. 2; Suc. 22, SW. 1, NW. £:; Suc. 28.—Steep slopes and ~ 


rough rolling benches 1,100 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, white clay loam, 
sandy and stony, scattered fir up to 18 inches, much underbrush in places, very small ef 
timber value, pine and bunch grass, fair grazing land, very dry and without water 


for irrigation, sec. 28 is held under grazing lease 2756. = 

Seo. 29, NE. 4; Src. 31, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4; Src. 32, SW. 4, SE. 4, NW. 4-——e 
Rough, rolling bench land 1,200 to 2,070 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam 
with much gravel and stone, scattered fir and bull pine to 1 foot diameter, with under- — 
brush in places, small timber value, much pine grass with some bunch grass, fair 4 


grazing land. Some of benches might be suitable for farming, but they are very dry = 


and cannot be irrigated. Land is held under grazing lease 2756. There is a narrow e 
strip of land through centre sec. 82 in a deep ravine connecting the valley of Pillar © 


lake and Blair Creek valley, which might be irrigated and would probably be suitable 
for farming. 


Tp. 19, R. 12, W. Gth Mer. . P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 5; Sec. 8.—Nearly all steep mountain slopes on east side of Pillar lake, also 
some very rough banks on west side of lake 1,725 feet and upwards above Shuswap _ 
lake, most of slopes very rocky, open, fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, lumber 7 
vaiue, pine und bunch grass, of some value for grazing, the east half of both sections 
is badly broken by Pillar lake. “s 

Sec. 6; Sec. 7; Sec. 18, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land 1,370 to 2,070 feet above ~ 
Shuswap lake, sandy clay loam with much stone and gravel in places, partially open, 
scattered fir up to 18 inches diameter in places with considerable underbrush, very 
small timber value, some benches are not too rough for farming, the best land lying 
in the N. 4 sec. 7 and SW. # sec. 18. In the NE. i sec. 7 there is some low land, 
elevation is about 1,700 feet in the valley connecting Chase Creek valley with Pillar 
lake, about 25 acres, which could be irrigated, none of the rest could be irrigated, 
and is of doubtful agricultural value without, there is much pine grass with some 
bunch grass and would be fair grazing land. z 

Sec. 18, NE. 4, Src. 19, SE. 4, NE. 4.—Steep mountain slopes 1,480 to 2,600 feet 
above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, stony, small fir, pine, poplar and willow brush, 
no timber value, there is a narrow strip of land probably about 20 acres along Chase 
ereek on the west side of NE. 3 sec. 18 which might be of use for farming, the rest is 
all brushy and of very little value as grazing land. ; 

Seo. 19, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land 1,480 to 1,755 feet above Shuswap lake, light — 
clay loam with a good deal of gravel, poplar, willow, alder, small fir and spruce, no 
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timber value, i section is broken by Chase Creek valley, much of land appears moist, 
especially on south and would make good farm land, value about 40 per cent, there 
in much pine grass throughout the land, would be of some value for grazing. 

Src. 29, NW. 4, Sec. 30, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land and steey slopes 1,500 
to 2,000 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam with stone and gravel in places, 
scattered fir up to 1 foot diameter, possible timber value in NW. # sec. 29, much small 
fir and jack pine in places, SE. 4 sec. 30 and NW. sec. 29 are broken by ravine of 
Charcoal creek, in these quarters north of Charcoal creek and in the NW. 4 sec. 30 
there are some benches, covered with jack pine, which are nearly level. These could 
be irrigated from Charcoal creek if water rights are not all taken, and would make fair 
farm land; remainder of land of value for grazing. 

Sec 30, SW. 4, NW. 4; Sec. 31, SW. +—Rolling bench land 1,325 feet above 
Shuswap lake, light clay with stone and gravel in places, poplar, willow, birch, small 
fir, jack pine, etc., no timber value, } sections are all broken by the deep ravine of 
Chase creek, SW. 3 sec. 31 by mountain slopes in NW. corner, there is some very good 
land on the west side of Chase creek, but it is rather broken, on, the east side there 
are some jack pine flats about 1,600 feet above Shuswap lake, which would probably 
be of value if water could be obtained from Charcoal creek, value as farm land about 
25 per cent. A 

Sec. 31, SE. +, NE. 4; Src. 32; Src. 38, NW. 4, NE. 4, N. 2 of SW. 4.—Rough 
mountain slopes 1,500 to 2,800 feet above Shuswap lake, white sandy clay with some 
gravel, stowy and rocky on ridges, much fir up to 1 foot diameter, jack pine and smail 
fir underbrush in places, pine grass with some bunch grass, most of slopes are too 
rough for cultivation, but would make good grazing land, all slopes are very dry and 
without runnin. water, on the west side of NE. 4 sec. 31 there is a small area of good 
farm land along the bottom of Chase Creek valley about 1,300 feet above Shuswap 
lake, and in south side of NE. + sec. 83 {tere are a few acres of fairly level land near 
Charcoal creek at an elevation of about 1,800 feet. 

Sec. 33, S. 4, SW. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 34, SW. 4; SEc. 36, NW. 4.—Fairly steep moun- 
tain slopes 1,800 to 2,400 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay loam, very stony, thick 
willow, alder, poplar and jack pine, no timber value, of no value for agriculture or 
grazing. 

Src. 34, NE. 3.—Fairly level land in bottom of Charcoal creek and broken in 
SE. by gradual slopes of mountain level land about 1,870 feet above Shuswap lake, 
black loam with clay subsoil, small spruce alder, poplar, birch, ete., some large spruce 
along creek, no timber value, good farm land, if not too high, most of good land lies 
in N. 3 of 4 and has been applied for by a squatter named Joseph Blane. 


Tp. 20, R. 12, W. 6th Mer. 1. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src 1; Szc. 2, SE. +.—Nearly all steep slopes 2,000 feet and upwards above Shus- 
wap lake, sandy clay loam with much stone in places, thick willow, alder, poplar and 
jack pine with some large spruce along Charcoal creek, no timber value, most of land 
too high and rough for cultivation and too brushy for grazing, tbe only land is a nar- 
row strip along Charcoal creek in NW. i sec. 1 and SE. i sec. 2. 

Sec. 2, NE. 4, NW. 4; Sec. 3, NE. 2, N. 4 SE. $.Steep slopes facing south 2,000 
feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, sandy clay, stony, a few large fir with much 
small fir, jack pine, poplar, willow and alder, no timber value, much pine grass, there 
is much brush, but land is of some value for grazing. 

Sec. 3, S. 4 SE. Land nearly level lying in bottom of Charcoal Creek valley, 
1,870 to 2,000 feet above Shuswap lake, some large fir with poplar, willow, etc., no 
timber value, sandy clay loam, good farm land if not too high, a squatter Joseph 
- Blane has applied for an entry. 

Szo. 3, SW. 4; Szo. 4, SE. 4, SW. 2; Sro. 5, S. 3 SE. 4.—All steep slopes facing 
north 1,900 to 3,000 feet above Shuswap lake, white sandy clay, stony with rock on 
upper ridges, much fir up to 1 foot diameter in places with scattered underbrush 
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probably a small timber value in S. 4 sec. 4, much pine grass throughout with some — 
bunch grass, all good grazing land, very dry and without water. 7 

Src. 5 SW. 3.—Rolling slopes facing NW. 1,300 feet upwards above Shuswap — 
lake, sandy clay with much gravel and stone, small fir, jack pine, spruce and cedar — 
with scattered fir to 16 inches diameter, no timber value, too brushy for grazing and ~ 
no use for agriculture. 

Sec. 5 NW. 3.—Somewhat rolling slopes facing west 1270 to 1800 feet above 
Shuswap lake, sandy clay with considerable gravel, small fir, jack pine, willow, ete. — 
with scattered fir to 16 inches, no timber value, slopes on west side of 4 section are 
gentle and would class about 25 per cent as farm land. s. 

Seo. 6, SE. 3.—Rolling slopes rising from Chase creek 1,200 to 1,600 feet above 
Shuswap lake, sandy clay loam with some gravel, small spruce, fir, poplar and willow — 
with a few spruce and fir to 18 inches diameter, about half of 4 section would class — 
about 60 per oo farm eo and the Sl is of doubtful utility. 

Src. 6, W. 4 NE. 4; Sec. 7, W. 4 SE. 4, W. 4 NE. 4.—Steep mountain slopes J 
facing east 1, 200 feet and upwards Bicte ies lake, sandy clay, stony, young fir, _ 
poplar and willow brush, scattered fir up to 16 inches diameter, very doubtful timber — 
value, too brushy for grazing. 7 

Sec. 7, E. 4 NE. +.—Level land lying in bottom of Chase Creek valley 1,150 to — 
1,200 feet above Chase creek, small fir, spruce, poplar and willow with some spruce ~ 
and fir up to 18 inches diameter, very low timber value, sandy clay loam with some ~ 
gravel, value as farm land 50 per cent. q 

Sec. 8, SW. 4.—Rolling land broken on east side by mountain slopes 1,190 to 1, 600 7 
feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay with much stone and gravel, jack pine, willow, © 
small fir, ete., with scattered fir to 12 inches diameter, very doubtful timber value, 
probably about two-thirds of + could be cultivated, value as farm land about 35 per — 
cent. : 
NW. +.—Rolling slopes facing SE., 1,155 to about 1,700 feet above Shuswap lake, — 
sandy clay with much stone and gravel, small fir, willow, ete., with scattered fir and 
bull pine to 16 inches diameter, timber value, of very doubetel agricultural value, ay 
few acres of land along the west side might be some good. 

Sec. 12.—Steep mountain slopes on west 4 changing to rolling jack pine benches 
on the east, 2,000 feet and upwards above Siiewen lake, sandy clay loam with much ~ 
stone, small jack pine, poplar and willow, no timber value, some benches on east might — 
be of use for farming if not too high, they are also very dry and without apparent — 
means of irrigation, too much brush for grazing. ‘ 

Sec. 17, W. 4.—Rather steep slopes 1,150 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, 
sandy clay with much stone, scattered fir and spruce to 24 inches with much under- ~ 
brush, doubtful timber value, some old brulé to north, land is of very little value for — 
farming and too brushy for grazing. a 

Sec. 18, KE. 4.—Level land lying in bottom of Chase Creek valley 1,050 to 1,200 — 
feet above Shuswap lake, broken on the west side by steep slopes, sandy clay loam, ~ 
scattered fir and spruce up to 24 inches diameter with much underbrush, very doubt- 
ful lumber value, about two- thirds would make good farm land, value about 50 per 
cent. 


Sec. 19, NE. 3, SE. +.—Chiefly bottom land lying along the bottom of Chase creek 3 
990 to 1,200 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, fir and spruce to 24 inches 
diameter with much underbrush, fair timber value, most of land is good farm land, 
value about 50 per cent, the NE. corner of NE. + is broken by mountain slopes and 
also the SW. corner of SE. 4. { 

Src. 20, W. 4.—Chiefly mountain slopes 1,150 feet and upwards above Shuswap 
lake, sandy clay, stony with rock outcrops, fir up to 16 inches diameter with much 
underbrush, timber value, there are some rolling slopes in SW. part SW. i, but it is 
doubtful if they are of any value for cultivation. 

Sec. 30.—The greater part consists of steep mountain slopes 1,000 feet and 
upwards above Shuswap lake, through central part of section there is some nearly level 
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land 950 feet to 1,100 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam with some gravel, 
spruce and fir up to 24 inches diameter with much underbrush, lumber value, also 
_lumber value on slopes, about 4 of NW. i and SW. # and 5 and 10 chains along the 
west side of NE. 4 and SE. 4 would class 50 per cent farm land. 

Sec. 31, SW. 4, SE. 4, NE. 3.—Nearly level land lying along bottom of Chase 
Creek valley, 880 to 1,100 feet above Shuswap lake, steep mountain slopes on both 
sides, spruce and fir up to 20 inches diameter, much underbrush consisting of small 
spruce, cedar, fir, jack piné, etc., small timber value; bottom land, light clay loam, 
4 SW..4, 4 of SE. 4 and about 4 NE. 4 would class about 50 per cent as farm land; 
the remainder is very brushy and very little use for grazing. 


Tp. 21, R.12, W. 6th Mer. WM. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 6, W. 4.—Steep slopes facing east 800 to 1,800 feet above Shuswap lake, light 
clay loam, stony and rocky in places, fir and bull pine to 16 inches diameter with 
much underbrush in places, fair timber value, pine grass where open, poor grazing 
land. 

Sec. 6, E. 4.—Chiefly steep slopes 800 to 1,150 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay 
loam, stony on hillsides, scattered fir and bull pine to 16 inches diameter with much 
underbrush, small lumber value, there is a narrow strip of good farm land about 10 
chains wide along Chase creek. 

Sec 7, W. 4.—Slopes facing east 750 to 1,200 feet above Shuswap lake, yellow 
sandy clay loam, stony in places and very dry, fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, 
brushy in places, fair lumber value, much pine grass throughout, of some value for 
grazing. On the east side along creek there is a strip of good farm land 10 to 15 
chains wide, NW. + is included in grazing lease 3319. 

Sec. 7, SE. +—Gradual slopes facing west 760 to 1,150 feet above Shuswap lake, 
light clay loam, stony in places, scattered fir with much underbrush consisting of 
small fir, cedar, willow, etc., no timber value, some good agricultural land along west 
side. 

NE. 4.—Steep slopes facing east 760 to 1,380 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay 
loam, very stony with rock outcrops to east, partially open with fir and bull pine to 16 
inches diameter, fair timber value, very doubtful agricultural value, fair grazing land, 

included in grazing lease 3319. 
| Sec. 8, S. 3 NW. 3.—Rolling bench land 1,100 to about 1,250 feet above Shuswap 
lake, light clay loam, small fir and jack pine with some alder and poplar, scattered 
large fir, small timber value, some of land would probably be suitable for farming. 

Sec. 13, NE. +.—Rolling land broken by steep mountain slopes on west side, fir 
up to 2 feet diameter with much windfall, small fir, cedar, etc., fair timber value east 
half of 3 section gentle slopes, 740 to 950 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam, 
value as fruit land about 50 per cent. 

Src. 16, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land broken in SE. by mountain slopes, bench land 
1,230 to 1,500 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay with some gravel, stony near moun- 
tain, fir and pine to 10 inches diameter, much underbrush, small timber value, of 
doubtful agriculural value. 

Src. 17, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 3.—Rolling bench land 850 to 1,450 feet above Shus- 
wap lake, steep slopes in NW. corner of NW. 4 most of land 1100 to 1450 feet above 
lake, light clay loam with some gravel, stony in places with a few rock outcrops, scat- 
tered fir and bull pine up to 18 inches diameter, timber value on west side, land is all 
dry and with no apparent means of irrigation, value as farm land NE. 4 60 per cent, 

SW. 4 50 percent, NW. 2, 25 per cent. 

Src. 18, E. 4—Bench land 680 to 780 feet above Shuswap lake, broken on the 
east by steep slopes rising to 1,375 feet above lake, white clay loam, fir up to 18 inches 
diameter with much underbrush, small timber value considerable land along the west 
side might be of value for fruit or farming, W. 4 SE. 4 would class about 60 per cent 
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and NE. + about 40 per cent, some of land is open ae of value for grazing, it is” 
included in grazing lease 3319. 4 

W. 3.—Some nearly level land on east side in valley of Chase creek, 680 to 780 — 
feet above Shuswap lake, with steep slopes on west side rising to an elevation of 1200 — 
feet, clay loam on flats with a white sandy clay on hillside, stony in places, scattered — 
fir-and bull pine up to 2 feet diameter, fair lumber value, pine grass and bunch grass ~ 
on hillside, good grazing, value of E 34 of both 4 sections as fruit land about 45 per © 
cent, all is included in grazing lease 3319. . 

Sno. 19, SW. 4.—Rather rough slopes and small benches facing east 600 to 1,185 
feet above ary ap lake, sandy clay with a good deal of stone, scattered fir and bull — 
pine to 2 feet diameter with underbrush in places, fair timber value, of no value for 
agriculture, but 3 tee ee b 

Src. 20, 8. 4 SW. 4 SE. 4; Suc. 21, S. } SW. 4.—Nearly all steep slopes a 
facing tea 750. t 1,085 oe bor e Shuswap tee light clay loam with much stone and ~ 
gravel, much small fir and jack pine, a few large fir, small timber value, no value for— 
agriculture and too brushy for grazing. | 

Sec. 20, NW. 4, NE. 4; Src. 21, N. 4 of NW. +.—Steep slopes facing south 710 to — 
1,320 feet above Shuswap lake, light clay loam with much stone and rock, scattered fir — 
and bull pine to 2 feet diameter, small timber value, mostly open with pine and bunch — 
grass, most of land too rough and probably too dry for cultivation, fair grazing land, 
all included in grazing lease 3354. : 

Seo. 21, SE. 4.—Steep slopes 720 to 1,430 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay — 
with some stone and gravel, fir and pine up to 10 inches diameter with much under- — 
brush, very small timber value, land is of very doubtful agricultural value and too | 
brushy for grazing. ' 

Sec. 22, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4+.—Rough mountain slopes 900 feet and upwards — 
above Shuswap lake, sandy clay, stony-and rocky, scattered fir up to 18 inches — 
diameter, with much young fir, jack pine, ete., very small timber value, of no value ~ 
for cultivation or grazing. ; 

Src. 24, SW. 4, S. 4 NW. 4.—Nearly all steep rough mountain slopes, fir up tol ~ 
foot diameter with much underbrush, small timber value, no agricultural bare there — 
is a very small area of good farm land along the east side. 

N. 4 NE. 1.—Nearly level land 710 feet above Shuswap lake, broken on the east 
by ates rocky anes light clay loam, stony, very rocky on east half, scattered fir and .— 
bull pine to 2 feet Higmeter with much underbrush, timber value, west half would 
class about 40 per cent farm land and east half might be some use for grazing. q 

Src. 25, KE. 3—Bench land on the west side from 710 to 1,000 feet above Shuswap — 
lake, broken on the east by steep rocky slopes, clay loam, stony in places, scattered 
fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, fair lumber value, especially in NE. 4, W. 4 ~ 
SE. + would class about 50 per cent for fruit, benches in NE. 4 are probably too dry ~ 
for farming, there is considerable bunch grass and all of land would be of use for — 
grazing, it is included in grazing lease 3319. 4 

NW. 4, N. 4 SW. 4.—Almost level land 730 to 750 feet above Shuswap lake and 
rising to a bench 950 feet high in the NE. corner, light clay loam with stone and 
gravel in places, fir with some spruce and cedar to 2 feet diameter, fair timber value, — 
value as fruit land about 40 per cent, land has been formerly homesteaded and aban- 
doned. 

Src. 26, S. $—LKEasy slopes leading back to the mountain 800 to 1,120 feet above 3 
Shuswap lake, sandy clay with much gravel and stone, many large boulders through- 
out, fir and pine to 16 inches diameter with much underbrush, small timber value; the — 
SE. 4 is of very doubtful agricultural value and the SW. # is too rough and rocky 4 
to be of any use for cultivation. 3 

Seo. 27, Frac. NE. 4, SE. 4, LS. 8 Is SW. 4—Rough rocky slopes from 650 to © 
1,200 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy clay with much stone and rock, scattered fir up 
to 14 inches diameter, very small timber value, of very little use for agriculture or — 
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grazing, there are some small swamps near Trail Creek lake, on it is doubtful if they 
are of any use. 

SEC. 27, NW. 4; Sec. 28, anu excepr L.S. 1; Sec. 29; Sec. 30.—Rough rocky land 
consisting of steep hanes and benches 650 to 2,300 feet above Shuswap lake, sandy 
clay with much stone and many rock outcrops, fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter 
with considerable underbrush, of small timber value, much pine grass and some bunch 
grass, some fair grazing land in south side, but most of it very poor, NIW. 3, sec. 27, 


_ Frac. SE. 4, sec. 28, and 8. 4 sec. 30 are included in grazing lease 3354. 


Sec. 34, E. 3.—Rolling bench land facing east 620 to 1,020 feet above Shuswap 


; lake, sandy clay, much of it stony, scattered fir up to 1 foot diameter, much small fir, 


poplar and willow, very small timber value, slopes very dry with pine grass where 
open, of very doubtful agricultural value and very poor grazing land, some of the 
lower slopes on the east side might be of use for growing fruit. 

Sec. 35, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 1.—Rolling land 620 to 825 feet above Shuswap lake, 
the NE. 4 being pease on the north by steep rocky slopes, sandy clay loam, swampy 
in some places, fir up to 2 feet diameter with much underbrush, good timber value, in 
timber berth 437, nearly all of land is suitable for fruit or farming, and where swampy 


— could be fvacned for fruit land, all land except the rocky slopes in north of NE. 4 


would class about 65 per cent as fruit land. 
Seo. 36, SW. 4; S. 4, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land 750 to 965 feet above Shuswap 


- lake, white sandy clay loam, stony in places, fir up to 18 inches diameter with much 


small fir, fair lumber value, value as fruit land- about 50 per cent, partially open with 
much pine grass, fair grazing land. 

EK. 2; N, 4 NW. 4.—Steep slopes 850 feet and upwards above Shuswap lake, white 
sandy clay, very stony, rock outcrops in places, fir and bull pine 6 to 18 inches 
diameter, fair lumber value, much pine grass with some bunch grass, of some value 
for grazing land. 


Tp. 22, R. 12, W. 6th Mer. J. #. Ross, D.LS., 1909. 


The land surveyed here consists of the quarter sections adjoining the Little 


Shuswap Indian Reserve No. 2 and Shuswap channel, but except in section 10 there 
is no land worth taking-up. The land in this section lies about 1,000 feet above Little 


Shuswap lake, and can be reached by a rough road from Squilax siding, 2 miles 
distant, on the Canadian Pacific railway. There is good water in Chum creek, which 
flows in a ravine 200 feet deep. The land is fairly well wooded with pine and fir. 
The soil, a sandy loam,.would be good for raising crops or produce, but irrigation 
would probably be necessary. 

M. P. Bridgland, D.US., 1909.—Sovutu or O.P.R., Sec. 2, BE. 4; SEc. 3; Frac. 


Secs. 4, 5 aNnpD 10, PART Not IN INDIAN RESERVES.—Nearly all steep mountain slopes 


50 feet end enwaede above Shuswap lake, sandy clay loam, very stony and rocky, thick 


_ undergrowth of small cedar, fir, birch and willow with scattered fir and spruce to 20 
- inches diameter, very small timber value, sec. 3 is included in timber berth 497, along 
the north side of sec. 3 and south side of sec. 10 there is a bench about 15 to 20 chains 
_ wide about 790 to 850 feet abov eShuswap lake, light clay loam, rather stony, this might 


+ 


_ be of use for farming, probable value about 20 per cent. Chum creek flows through 


the east part of this area. 
R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 6 (Frac.); Sec. 7 (Frac.)—Steep slopes rising 


- about 900 feet above Little Shuswap lake, stony loam soil, much open with scattering 
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scrubby fir and bull pine, fair grazing land. 

Sec. 17, NW. 4 (Frac.); Sec. 18 (Frac.).—Rolling slopes, in places very rough, 
altitude 430 to 850 feet above Little Shuswap lake, light sandy soil with a good deal 
of stone in places, timber consists of fir and bull pine to 36 inches diameter, usually 


q scrubby, much timber has been cut off and that of an inferior quality remains, 10 to 


"4 


a 


50 per cent value as fruit land, irrigation is needed and might be supplied from a 
lake in see. 18, township 22, range 13. 
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Sec. 20, NE, 4 (Frac.), SE. 4 (Frac.); Sec. 21, -NE, + (Frac.)—Rolling slopes, 


broken in places rising from 210 Bn 655 feet above Little cra lake, sandy loam — 
soil, often stony, rock appears in a few places, much of valuable timber has been cut — 


off and only serubby fir and bull pine remain, some of which. is of possible value, soil 


is adapted for fruit growing, value from 1 to 50 per cent, irrigation is needed and 


will be very difficult to obtain. 


Seo. 20, NW. 4+.—Rolling slopes in SE. part, rising in steep slopes to Nw., 400 
to over 1000 feet Fines Little Shuswap lake, soil sandy loam, stony with rock out- — 


crops in NW. part, seattering fir and bull pine to 24 inches, much has been cut off 
but what remains has probable value, S.E. part 20 per cent fruit land, needing irriga- 
tion which will be difficult to obtain. 


SW. 4.—Rolling slopes broken in places, rising in steep slopes in NW. part, 365 4 


to 900 feet above Little Shuswap lake, sandy loam soil, stony, scattering fir and bull 
pine generally scrubby, much of timber has been cut off but remaining trees have pos- 


sible value, S.E. part 20 to 50 per cent fruit land, needing irrigation which is difficult — 


to obtain. 


A. G. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909—Suc. 25, NE. 4 Frac—Bench land, gradual slope — 


from Shuswap lake to 500 feet, soil, sts ieee ee stony, scattered Douglas fir 


and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, small stream flows through L.S. 16. Some cedar — 
to 18 inches diameter along banks of creek, clumps of poplar and willow scrub, but — 


mostly open with fair grazing. Much of best timber has been cut, remainder fair 
lumber value, from 50 to 70 per cent value as fruit land. In timber berth 263. O. 
Freeman, squatter, south part of NE. 4. 

Seo. 25, NW. 4 Frac.—Bench land, gradual slopes from Shuswap lake to 550 feet, 


badly broken in places, soil sandy loam, very stony on slopes, scattered Douglas fir — 


and bull pine to 24 inches, has been lumbered, timber left only of fair value, small 


pine, fir and willow scrub. South part 60 per cent fruit land, north part 35 to 50 per — 


eent fruit land. In timber berth 263. 


SW. 4 Frac.—Bottom land, soil sandy loam with black loam in places, small — 
poplar, birch, willow, alder, maple and cottonwood. Well watered and easily irri- 
gated if necessary from channel of Adams creek, 70 per cent fruit land value. ing 


timber berth 263. > 
Sec. 26, NW. 4.—Bench land, rising from Adams creek to about 600 feet, north 


half badly broken, steep slopes with rock outcrops, scattered fir and bull pine, no 


lumber value, soil sandy loam. The south half is better adapted for cultivation, 
slopes gradual, scattered bull pine to 30 inches, of no lumber value, small fir, birch, 
cottonwood and willow along south, soil sandy loam, rather stony channel of Adams 
ereek flows through south part, 50 to 70 per cent fruit land, in timber berth 263. 


S. 2.—Bottom land, soil sandy loam, with dark loam in places, stony, with much ~ 


gravel in places, a few scattered fir to 20 inches in thick willow, birch and cottonwood 
serub, of no lumber value, broken by numerous channels of Adams creek, value as 
fruit land 70 per cent, in timber berth 263. 

Sec. 27, NW. 4.—North half, bench land rising to about 600 feet above Adams 


creek. Slopes rather steep and broken, soil sandy clay loam, stony, scattered bull pine 


and fir to 18 inches, no lumber value, value as fruit land 30 per cent, L.S. 11 is bot- 
tom land, sandy loam, scattered fir to 30 inches, of no lumber value. Fruit land 60 
per cent. L.S. 12 contains about 20 acres of workable land, fruit land value 60 per 
cent. Remainder of L.S. 12 steep slopes with thickly scattered Douglas fir and bull 
pine of lumber value, in timber berth 263. 

NE. 4.—Bench land, about 500 feet above Adams creek, gradual slope to north, 
soil sandy loam, rocky in places, scattered fir and bull pine to 30 inches, fair lumber 
value, clumps of poplar and willow brush, open places with fair grazing. Value as 
fruit ine 35 per cent to 60 per cent, in timber berth 263. 

Frac. §. 3.—Bottom land, bordering along Adams creek, soil sandy loam, stony 
and gravelly in places. Broken by channels of Adams creek, a few scattered fir and 


" 
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spruce to 18 inches, of fair lumber value, thick small poplar, willow, birch, alder, 


maple and cottonwood. Value as fruit land 70 per cent, in timber berth 263. 


a 


hk. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 28, NE. 3 (Frac. East oF River).—Rough 
slopes rising from Adams river to 600 feet, generally badly broken and useless for 
cultivation, rock outcrops, soil sandy loam, very stony, scattered fir and bull pine to 
30 inches, fair lumber value, fair grazing, a strip from 3 to 10 chains wide along the 
river, of level land, soil light clay, liable to flood, thick cedar and willow scrub, scat- 


tered spruce, fir and cottonwood of fair lumber value, 50 per cent fruit land, in timber 


berth 268, west of river soil and growth is similar with small bench in SW. corner 


- 400 feet above the river. 


SE. 4 (Frac.)—Steep slopes rise from Adams river to top of small bench in west 


part, altitude of bench about 400 feet above the river, soil sandy loam, fir and bull 


pine to 24 inches of fair value, 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation needed, in timber 
berth 263. 

SW. + (Frac.)—Gentle slope rising towards NW., 180 to 665 feet above Adams 
river, soil sandy and clay loam with clay subsoil, stony, fir and bull pine to 30 inches 
and small scrub in places, much timber has been logged but some of good quality 
remains, 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation is likely needed, possible but difficult, 
source Hiuihill creek, in timber berth 263. 

NW. i.—Steep broken slope along Adams river with gentle slope reaching west 
and running into steep rocky slope in west part, 0 to 665 feet above Adams river, soil 
clay and sandy loam, stony in places, bull pine and fir to 30 inches diameter, good 
timber, much scrub in places, 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation possibly may be 
obtained from Hiuihill creek. 

Sec. 29, SE. 4—Land rises in gentle rolling slope from SK. corner, rises in steep 
broken rocky slope in NW., 180 to 1000 feet above Adams river, soil sandy loam and 
clay loam, stony, with stony clay subsoil, fir and bull pine to 30 inches, much of 
timber has been cut but some of value remains, poplar and jack pine, much scrub in 


places, lower part is 50 per cent fruit land, in timber berth 263. 


NE. +.—Rather rough slopes rocky in NE. corner, 500 to 1000 feet above Adams 
river, soil sandy ‘and clay loam, stony and gravelly usually, a few fir and bull pine to 
90 inches diameter with small fir, poplar, bireh and jack pine, some of timber is 
small value, east part 25 per cent fruit land, irrigation possibly obtained from Hiui- 
hill creek, in timber berth 263. 

R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 30, NW. 4.—Rather rough land rising from 
Hiuihill creek, 500 to 1,200 feet above Adams river, soil clay and sandy loam, gravelly 
and rocky in places, fir, spruce, jack pine and cedar occasionally to 24 inches diameter, 
much small growth,gsmall timber value, NW. part 25 per cent fruit land, irrigation 
may be obtained from creek above. 

NE. 4.—Much broken slopes fairly well wooded with small fir, cedar, poplar, birch 
and jack pine, some bull pine, timber value only, In timber berth 263. 

Src, 31, SE. #.—Rough irregular slopes rising from Hiuihill creek, 580 to 1,100 
feet above Adams river, soil sandy and clay loam, stony in parts, scattered fir to 24 
inches and a few cedar around the creek, much small scrub, no agricultural value, 
small timber value. In timber berth 263. 

SW. 4.—Irregular in parts with much workable land, a low flat exists along the 


: south boundary, 500 to 760 feet above Adams river, soil clay and sandy loam, stony 
and rocky in parts, fir to 24 inches in diameter scattered through: smaller jack pine, 
- bull pine, poplar and small scrub, a few cedar in south part, 50 per cent fruit land, 
in timber berth 263, irrigation if necessary may be obtained from Hiuihill creek. 


NW. 3.—High rocky hill in NW. part with workable slopes falling therefrom 


- toward Hiuihill creek, 580 to 1,140 feet above Adams river, soil clay and sandy loam 


z 
i 

* 
* 
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often stony and sometimes rocky, small growth of fir, jack pine, poplar, with scattered 


fir to 24 inches diameter, 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation may be obtained from 


ereek above. In timber berth 263. 
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NE. 3+.—Rising land with succession of benches, much workable, 75 to 580 feet 
above Adams river, soil clay and sandy loam, stony and rocky in places, broken by 
rocky ravine of Hiuihill creek, small jack pine, fir, birch and poplar, with some fir © 
to 24 inches, 50 per cent fruit value, irrigation may be obtained from creek above. 
In timber berth 263. 3 

SEo. 82, NW. 4.—Slopes on west side of river rising towards southwest with a — 


few benches in succession, generally very much broken but a good deal workable, soil — 


sandy and clay loam with much rock in places, and stone along the river, fir and cedar ~ 
to 24 inches, with much scrub, fir is scattered over all with small poplar, bull pine, — 
jack pine and birch, east of river is bench land rising to 340 feet above river, sand — 
and sandy loam, lower parts of which are liable to flood, thick ‘scrub with a few fair- 3 
sized trees, 25 to 40 per cent fruit land, irrigation from Adams river and Hiuihill - 
creek. 3 
Sec. 32, SW. 4.—Generally rough broken slope rising to SW., 380 to 1;100 feet — 
above Adams river, soil sandy and clay loam with much rock and stone, old burn in 
parts with some scattering fir to 20 inches in small scrub, also some jack pine and 
cedar of small dimensions, low timber value. In timber berth 263. a: 
NE. 4+.—On each side of river steep slopes rise which are rocky and useless for — 
cultivation, on east side a narrow strip of flat along river exists of about 25 per cent — 
fruit value, sandy loam and sand usually very rocky and stony, some fir. and bull pine © 
to 30 inches, with smaller growth of poplar, jack pine and birch in places, secant ~ 
grazing on east side of river. In timber berth 263. 
SE. 4.—Generally rough, broken slopes with a fair amount of workable late q 
altitude rises to 830 feet above the Adams river, soil sandy and clay loam with a good © 
many outcrops in places scattered fir to to 20 inches in young jack pine, poplar, birch — 
and small scrub, SE. part has value as fruit land of about 40 per cent, irrigation may — 
be obtained from Hiuihill creek. a 
Sec. 83 (WHOLE sEc.)—East of river steep slopes rise from small flats in SW. 4, — 
often rocky, sandy, in parts useless for cultivation, scattering bull pine and fir to 36 — 
inches, of good value, scant grazinz, in SW. + west of river steep slope rises to SW. © 
with small area of sloping bench land in SW. corner, 80 per cent fruit land, fair 
growth of fir and small jack pine, poplar and birch. In timber berth 263. . 
. A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 34, W. 4.—Rough and broken bench land ria | 
to 1,000 feet abage dene creek, soil sandy loam, very stony, many rock outcrops, — 
seattered fir and bull pine to 30 inches of fair lumber value, poplar and willow brush — 
with fair grazing in places, of no agricultural value. In timber berth 263. i 
NE. 4+ anp N. 4 or SE. 4.—Rolling bench land rising to about 1,000 feet above — 
Adams creek, very stony with rock outcrops, soil sandy loam, scattered fir and bull — 
pine to 15 inches of fair lumber value, maple, willow and birch serub, no agricultural — 
value. In timber berth 263. 


Sec. 34, S. 4 or SE. 4.—Bench land about 700 feet above Adams creek, gradual ~ 


slope, sandy loam, rather stony, small fir and jack pine of no lumber value, could be — 
cultivated, value as fruit land 35 per cent. 

Src. 35, N. 4—Steep, rough slopes rising to about 1,200 feet above Adams creek, 
broken, rock outerops, soil sandy loam, very stony, Douglas fir to 2 feet diameter, 
thick birch, maple and willow scrub, of fair timber value, of no agricultural value. 
In timber berth 263 . 

S. 4.—Gradual slopes from about 150 to 700 feet above Adams creek, soil sandy 
loam, very stony, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches, of fair lumber value, small 
poplar, birch and willow, fair grazing, mostly workable, from 15 to 30 per cent fruit 
land. In timber berth 263. 

Src. 386, N. 4.—Steep slopes, from about 500 to 1,200 feet above lake, rough and 
broken, soil sandy loam, very stony, thickly scattered Douglas fir and bull pine to 20 — 
inches of lumber value, small fir, poplar, and willow brush, no agricultural value. In — 
timber berth 263. 

SW. 4.—About 40 acres (1.8.4) of -possible fruit land, gradual slopes, soil sandy 
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loam, stony, scattered Douglas fir and bull pine to 18 inches of fair value; remainder 
of quarter is steep and badly broken with scattered fir and bull pine, of lumber value 
and fair grazing. In timber berth 263. 

SE. 4—L.S. 1, workable slopes about 350 feet above Shuswap lake, soil sandy 
loam, rather stony, scattered fir and bull pine to 18 inches, fair lumber value, smalk 
poplar, willow, birch, ete., small stream flows through west half, value as fruit land 30 
per cent; remainder of quarter, steep and broken slopes, soil, sandy loam, very stony, 
scattered fir and bull pine to 18 inches of lumber value, fair grazing in places.. In 
timber herth 263. 


Tps. 22 and 23, R. 12, W. 6th Mer. J. 2. Ross, D.L.S., 1909. 


The land surveyed in these townships lies to the west of Adams river, a turbulent 
stream, averaging 4 chains in width and 4 feet in depth, with a current of about 6 


miles per hour; it flows from the southern extremity of Adams lake into Shuswap 


. 


lake. The river is full of rapids and riffles, and, in its course of 8 miles, falls nearly 
200 feet. At the north end of Adams river, near Adams lake, the Adams River Lum- 
ber Company has built a dam across the river, and the intention is to open the flood 


gates when wishing to utilize the river for log driving. Inthe southwest quarter of 


section 33, township 22, range 12, the river runs through a narrow canyon half:a cham 
in width. This canyon is well suited for the economical development of power. The 
land along Adams river is mostly hilly and rocky and not worth taking up. <A very 
good wagon road follows an easy grade from the north shore of Little Shuswap lake to 
Adams lake. In the northwest quarter of section 32, township 22, range 12, a large 
ereek enters Adams river from the southwest, and I surveyed part of the valley of this 
ereek, along which there is a flat 40 to 60 chains in width. The elevation averages 
1,800 feet above sea-level. In this valley there are some good small groves of cedar, 
while the hills on either side are wooded with fir and black pine. There are several 
small meadows, the largest being one of 40 acres, in the northwest quarter of section 
34, township 22, range 18. Parts of the flat are covered with a growth of young cot- 
tonwood and spruce, which would be easily cleared. Ample water for settlers can be 
obtained from the main creek or from several small tributaries, and, as the soil is @ 
fairly rich sandy loam, the valley should be well suited to general farming and fruit 
growing. At present there is a rough horse trail leading to the valley from the Adams 
lake wagon road, and a wagon road could be constructed at moderate cost following 
approximately along the route of the present trail. The grade would not be excessive. 
We saw some deer in this valley and signs of bear; grouse were plentiful. The coyotes; 


-so numerous in other parts of the district, do not seem to have invaded this valley yet. 


The valley is not in the Dry Belt, and there is evidently a fair precipitation, as the 
snow had barely gone by May 1. Irrigation would not be necessary. The valley beyond’ 
the ground covered by the survey is well timbered with cedar. Two creeks enter the 
valley from the southwest, joining near the middle of the north boundary of section 
28, township 22, range 13. There are several old beaver dams along the creeks. In 
section 31, township 22, range 12, the creek makes a rapid descent of 400 feet. Tt has 
an average depth of 12 inches and is 15 links wide. A fair amount of power could be 
developed from it. The land surveyed along the east shore of Adams lake is hilly 
from the water’s edge, but in the southwest quarter of section 19, township 23, range 
12, and the southwest quarter of section 24, township 23, range 15, there is a little 
land that might be adapted to fruit culture. 


Tp. 23, R.12, W. 6th Mer. &. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 5, SE. 1.—Bench land in SW. part rising in precipitous rock slopes in NE. 
part, altitude of bench land rises to 340 feet above Adams river, soil, sandy clay 


and clay loam, stony, cedar birch and fir to 20 inches scattered throughout with much 


scrub, fair value as timber land, 50 to 75 per cent fruit land, irrigation if needed may 
be obtained from Nikwikwaia creek. In timber berth 263. 
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, NE. 4.—Level bench land 350 feet above Adams river in west part with steep — 
rocky slopes rising to the east, soil sandy loam, stony and rocky in places, scattering 
fir and bull pine to 20 inches diameter, small cedar, birch, willow and maple scrub in 
places, 50 per cent fruit land value, if needing irrigation it may be obtained from 
Nikwikwaia creek. In timber berth 263. 

NW. +.—Bench land slightly rolling, rising to 850 feet above Adams river, quar- _ 
ter is broken by that river, soil sandy and clay loam, stony in places, small birch, 
poplar, willow with some bull pine and fir to 30 inches of good quality, a few small 
cedar in places, 50 to 75 per cent fruit land, irrigation if necessary easily obtained. 
In timber berth 263. a 

Sec. 5 ,SW. 4.—Broken by Adams river, has bench land on each side, rising in ~ 
rather rough slopes on SW. corner, altitude rises to 625 feet above the river, soil 
sandy and clay loam, stony in places and also rocky, growth consists of fir and bull 
pine of fair size scattered in small jack pine, poplar and birch, much undergrowth in 
places, 50 to 75 per cent fruit land, irrigation easily obtained from Hiuihill and 
Nikwikwaia creeks. In timber berth 263. 

Sec. 6, SE. 3.—Much bench land with some workable slopes, 140 to 720 feet — 
above Adams river, soil sandy and clay loam often stony, a few rocky slopes in places, _ 
generally small growth of fir, poplar, birch and jack pine with a few large trees, tim- 
ber value is rather low, 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation not likely needed. In tim- 
ber berth 268. 

SW. 4 (KE. 4).—Much swampy land which can easily be drained, slopes rise in 
west part, 750 to 900 feet above Adams river, soil sandy and clay loam, stony and 
rocky in places some fir to 24 inches and a few spruce, smaller birch, cedar, hemlock 
and poplar, also much scrub in parts, 25 per cent fruit land, irrigation not likely 
needed. In timber berth 263. 

NW. 2.—Generally rough broken slopes having poor value, much rock, some — 
fir and bull pine to 24 inches, much small scrub and fir, cedar, jack pine, birch and — 
poplar averaging 6 inches, small timber value. In timber berth 263. 

NE. 4.—Sloping land rising from river with benches of fair area, altitude rises 
to 750 feet above Adams river, timber consists of poplar, fir, cedar, birch and jack 
pine to 10 inches, with some fir of large dimensions rather poor lumber value, 25 to 
50 per cent fruit land, irrigation not likely needed. In timber berth 263. 

Seo. 7 (Frac.).—Bench land along Adams lake with steep slopes rising in SW. 
altitude rises to 780 feet above the lake, soil sandy and clay loam, often stony, growth 
of valuable timber is very small, generally small fir, poplar, birch, bull pine, cedar to 
10 inches with scrub and windfa!l, a few larger trees exist, 25 to 75 per cent fruit 
land except SW. part of SW. 4 which has very little agricultural value, irrigation is 
not likely necessary, F. H. Sturgill is squatted on east half of SW. + and fractional 
west half of SE. 4, no valuable timber on this area. In timber berth 263. 

Sec. 8, S. 4 (FrAc.).—A small area of bench land but generally rocky slopes fall- 
ing to Nikwikwaia creek, bench is 350 feet above Adams river, soil sandy loam, stony, 
cedar, bull pine, fir, poplar, birch and much underscrub, some of timber is fair quality, 
bench ‘is 50 per cent fruit land. In timber berth 263. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909—Parts Secs. 18 anp 19.—A strip along the lake - 
of from 10 to 15 chains width would include all possible agricultural land has been. 
classed as fruit land of 30 per cent to 50 per cent value, above are steep slopes with 
grassy opens and scattered patches of timber suitable for grazing purposes, timber, 
small fir, birch, cedar, poplar and willow with scattered fir and bull pine to 24 inches 
and 18 inches diameter, respectively, of lumber value; soil brown sandy loam ‘with 
stones and gravel, on steep slopes, whitish clayey loam very stony and gravelly, with 
rock showing in places. 


Tp. 25, R. 12, W. 6th Mer. “. W. Robison, D.LS., 1909. 


This township is best reached in summer from Chase, on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, thence to the Adams’ River Lumber Company’s tug on 
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Little Shuswap lake to the warehouse at the northerly point of this lake. From here 
an excéllent wagon road starts, following the valley of Adams river to the “ dam camp” 
at the-south end of Adams lake,-a distance of about 9 miles. The company have a 
steamboat on Adams lake giving direct access to this township, which lies on both sides 
of the lake. During the winter months, if the ice on Little Shuswap lake is unfit for 
travelling the best route is from Squilax, on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway thence across Shuswap Channel by canoe or scow to the Indian reserve on the 
north side. An excellent wagon road then crosses the reserve, connecting with the 
wagon road along Adams river. The northern portion of the township east of Adams 
lake has been fire-swept, a few isolated patches of hemlock, fir, cedar and pine up to 24 
inches having escaped. Second growth hemlock, fir, cedar and birch is now growing 
up. The land is all hillside, there being no bottom land at all along Adams lake and 
no hay meadows exist. Several small benches occur, the largest being in the south- 
east quarter of section 23 and the southwest quarter of section 24. The soil is a hight 
sandy loam, with considerable surface rock on the steeper slopes. The country is well 
adapted for mixed farming and the hardier varieties of fruit could be raised success- 
fully. Several small creeks of excellent water were found and irrigation, if necessary, 
would be comparatively easy. The only market at present for produce would be the 
lumber camps on Adams lake, the distance from the railway being too great for profit- 
able shipping. No water-powers exist and no minerals of economic value were seen. 
Caribou, deer, black bears, lynx, marten and the smaller fur-bearing animals are fairly 

numerous. Adams lake is well stocked with rainbow, grey and Dolly Varden trout, 
’ char and a few other varieties of fish. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 14;-Part Sec. 13.—Rising back to SE. in fairly 
easy general slopes from Adams lake, up to 800 feet above lake may be classified as 
fruit lands, there to 1,200 feet as farm lands; beyond are timbered and steeper slopes 
to crest of highlands. In many places the slopes are steep and stony and the land is 
broken. Soil generally sandy loam (brown and yellow) with more or less gravel and 
stone throughout. Fruit lands vary from 10 to 50 per cent in value. Timber, a thick 
growth of small fir, jack pine, birch, cedar, poplar and cottonwood with thick under- 
growth scattered fir to 20 inches diameter, white pine to 18 inches and cedar to 15 
inches are met with in NW. i sec. 14, of good lumber value. In vicinity of lake, 
timber has been recently scorched by fire. 

Frac. Src. 15, S4.—SW. i is broken by deep valley of mountain torrent, on south 
side slopes rise to 500 feet above lake, 30 to 45 per cent value. On north side is an 
elevated plateau 350 to 650 feet above Adams lake. Soil, yellow and brown sandy loam, 
stony throughout—may be classed as fruit land of 40 to 50 per cent value. Timber, 
second growth fir, pine and cedar, cedar to 15 inches along torrent, no timber of lumber 
Ser 4.—General slopes to 800 feet above Adams lake, a portion of the plateau in the 
S. 4 extends into the NW. 4. Soil, brown sandy loam with more or less stone and 
gravel may be classed as fruit land of 25 to 50 per cent value. Timber, second growth 
and larger timber, fir, jack pine, cedar, birch, poplar and cottonwood with thick under- 
growth of cedar and hemlock. Throughout are scattered fir to 20 inches, cedar to 15 
‘inches and‘occasional white pine to 18 inches, of good lumber value in places, belt of 
fire scorched timber around lake. 7 

Part Src. 23.—Sloping easily back to 500 feet above lake, rolling land with some 
nearly level benches broken in parts; soil clayey and sandy loam, very stony 
throughout; may be classified as fruit land varying from 15 per cent to 40 per cent 
value. Timber, generally scorched by fire and burned nearly clear in patches ; second 
growth birch, cedar, and fir, willow, etc., with scattering of large fir to 18 inches 
diameter most of which has been fire scorched; of lumber value. 

S53. 24—Rising back to SE. in fairly easy slopes from Adams lake. 
May be classified as fruit lands to 800 feet above lake, of 25 to 40 per cent value, and 
as farm lands to 1,200 feet, of 80 to 40 per cent value; beyond that rises steadily in. 
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‘timbered slopes to crests of highlands. Soil light sandy loam (brown and yellow) - 
with stones and gravel, very stony in parts. Timber, second growth from 8 inches to” 
12 inches diameter of fir, jack pine, birch, poplar, with undergrowth of maple, cedar, 
-alder and spruce, all timber in fruit land belt scorched by fire with patches of open 
brulé, in south half by section 24, some scattered fir to 18 inches diameter, and cedar > 
‘to 12 inches diameter, cedar larger directly along stream flowing through SW. 4; sec. 
94. Not much timber of lumber value. © - 

Part Sec. 25.—Steep stony ascent from lake, then rising, back in fairly easy 
slopes to 800 feet above Adams lake. Soil, light sandy loam, generally very stony, ms 
patches of good land here and there might grow fruit but would not exceed a 40 — 
per cent value; rolling and broken. Timber, small fir, poplar, birch, cedar and 
maple. Scorched throughout by fire, scattered fir to 18 inches, of poor lumber value, 
if any. 

Frae. Secs. 27 anp 28.—Part of sec. 27 consists of steep ascent from lake, shows 
rock outcrops and is very stony, of doubtful agricultural value. For the rest there is 
a general easy slope to northwest, rising to 300 feet above Adams lake, rolling land 
more broken near the lake. May be classed as fruit land of from 25 to 35 per cent — 
walue. Soil light sandy loam, very stony throughout, soil better in western and 
southern parts, very stony in west, not so stony in south part. Timber, second growth — 
fir, jack pine and birch with undergrowth of willow, poplar, birch and alder, occasional 
fir from 15 to 20 inches diameter in frac. sec. 27 and frac. NE. + sec. 28, some good fir 
of lumber value in NW. i sec. 28, generally speaking the brush is fairly open and would — 
be easily cleared. 3 

Frac Secs. 29, 20 anp 19.—Gentle slope to northwest with a steep ascent from — 
lake, increasing in length and steepness in sec. 19; in S. 4 sec. 19, nearly level. May 
be classed as fruit lands of from 10 per cent to 50 per cent value up to an altitude of © 
800 feet above the lake, small corners of farm land in NW. #’s of sec. 19 and 24. 
Some good fruit land in S. 2 sec. 29 and N. 4 sec. 19 but rolling and broken in places. — 
Soil light sandy loam, generally very stony. Timber, Douglas fir to 20 inches diameter — 
scattered throughout to 30 inches on steep slope to lake, but rather scraggy cedar to — 
10 inches in low places, of lumber value though most of larger trees are scorched, other 
timber, small fir, birch, cedar, hemlock, white pine and alder, bush has been scorched 
in many places, W. 4 sec. 29 most recently burned. On some of the steep slopes along — 
the lake shore, are open patches of grass land suitable for grazing but of small extent. 
On SE. 4 sec. 29 has been built a cedar shack, 16 by 24 feet by some squatter, name 
unknown. 


‘Tps. 16 and 17, R. 13, W. 6th Mer. J. £. Ross, D.L.S., 1909. 


‘The lands surveyed in these townships lie in the vicinity of Grande Prairie, a 
‘village 17 miles south of the Canadian Pacific Railway station at Ducks. From _ 
‘Grande Prairie direct roads run to Ducks, Kamloops, Nicola, Salmon Arm and. 
‘Okanagan. A stage makes return trips from Ducks on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 3 
carrying mail, passengers and express. The chief industry of the country around 
“Grande Prairie is the raising of cattle, hogs and horses; large quantities of hay, peas 
and oats are grown for winter feed. The elevation of Grande Prairie is 2050 feet 
above sea-level, and the land surveyed this season is all at a higher altitude, reaching 
an elevation of 4,200 feet. Small fruit can be grown very successfully at Grande 
Prairie, but it is not convenient to any market. To reach the nearest market, Kam- 
Joops, requires a full day’s journey, and then the demand is limited. Apples grow 
fairly well, but are not now grown for shipment. Garden produce also does well, but 
is mostly raised for local use. The climate is that of the Dry Belt, hot and dusty in 
summer, with cool, clear nights; clear, cold and windy weather prevails in winter, 
with light falls of dry snow. The valley is well irrigated with water from Salmon 
ziver, Monte lake and Ingram creek. The country at Grande Prairie and along the 
Nicola road does not appear to be subject to summer frosts, but land at a slightly 
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} higher altitude would be decidedly subject to them. Throughout this district there 


is an enormous deposit of low grade iron ore, which stands out prominently in the 
reddish-brown cliffs overlooking Monte lake, Grande Prairie and the Nicola road. 
As a result of the presence of this: ore body the compass needle is very erratic, varying 
as muvh as 8 degrees on either side of the normal variation, which is about.25° 50’ in 
this district. The local attraction made it quite impossible to get satisfactory mag- 
netic observations in these townships. The lands surveyed in townships 16 and 17, 
range 13, consist of the valley of Ingram creek, hay meadows in township 16, and part 


_of the south limit of the Railway Belt. ©The valley of Ingram creek rises suddenly 


from Salmon river, ascending 1,500 feet in the first mile and a half; beyond that the 
rise is gentle. The creek has a width of about 15 links and an average depth of 8 
inches. Near Salmon river the hills are open and afford good grazing, but higher up 
the valley there is a belt of good fir averaging 2 feet in diameter; 3 miles from Salmon 
river the fir gives place to jack pine less than 6 inches in diameter. A fire has killed 
the jack pine in patches along the valley. Close to the creek there is some rich bottom 
land covered with dense spruce, but beyond this the ground is hilly and the soil, hard 
clay, often rocky. A good trail runs up the valley to the meadows. A wagon road 
could be constructed at moderate cost, but the first 2 miles would necessarily be steep. 
A settler has located in the southeast quarter of section 34, township 16, range 13, on 
some meadows which lie along a small tributary of Ingram creek. These meadows 
are 55 acres in area and produce a good crop of wild hay. Another meadow extends 
through section 28 and the southeast quarter of section 29. This meadow has a total 


- area of nearly 300 acres, of which 185 lie within the Railway Belt. These meadows 


are very rough and marshy, and covered with scrub, but could be drained at moderate 

cost. We found posts of provincial surveys at both ends of this big meadow, the 

surveys protruding within the limit of the Belt. A trail has been built along the west 

side of the meadow, and hay has been cut at both ends. At these meadows frosts were 

of almost nightly occurrence during the early part of August. Apart from hay grow- 
ing the valley is of no use, and the timber is of no value. In township 17, range 14, 
the land surveyed consists of an open hillside covered with luscious Saskatoon or olally 
berries, with no timber except sparse bull pine. It lies to the east of the Upper 
Salmon river. In township 16, range 14, there is a good growth of large fir in the 
southeast quarter of section 36 and in section 25. The east boundary of section 25 
euts a lake 60 chains long, locally known as ‘ Woods lake.’ From this lake to the 
limit of the Belt the country is fairly open, covered with windfall. The elevation here 
is 4,000 feet above sea-level. A small tributary of Salmon river crosses section 24. 
There is no land of agricultural value near Woods lake. A rough trail has been cut 
out from Nicola road. The balance of the land surveyed in this township consisted 
of the Salmon river valley up to the Monte Hills forest reserve, and a traverse of 
the Grand Prairie-Nicola wagon road to its intersection with the south limit of the 
Railway Belt on the south boundary of section 24, township 16, range 15. Section 
or witness corners were put in on the belt boundary and at section lines crossed. The 
Salmon river valley here is narrow with high precipitous sides. There.is a strip of 
good bottom land along the valley, but the dense growth of cotton-wood, birch and 
alder would make it expensive to clear. A fair wagon road runs along the valley to 
Nicola river, reaching Nicola lake at Quilchena. Salmon river here is small, about 


é 


30 links wide, and 12 inches deep, with a steady, gradual fall. There is some fair 


bull pine and fir, up to 30 inches in diameter on the hills along the valley. Half a 
mile northeast of the forest reserve the valley narrows down to a mere canyon, with 
rockslides at intervals along its banks. There are some small patches of bottom land 


within the reserve. The timber is chiefly fir, fairly dense, up to 24 inches in diameter. 
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No game was seen with the exception of a few deer and grouse. 


Tp. 17, R. 13, W. Gth Mer. A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 
Sno. 17, NW. 4; Sec. 18, NE. 4 SW. 2; Sro. 20, SE. 4; Szc. 21, S. 4, Part 
NE. 4, Part NW. 4; SE. 22, S. 4, Part NW. 4.—Steep rough slopes generally from 
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950 to 2,000 feet above river, slopes gentle in places and suitable for cultivation and 
small benches suitable for cultivation, very dry, would require irrigation, some of lower 
parts might possibly be irrigated from Salmon river.and Ingram creek, but greater 
part impossible to irrigate, soil light clay and gravel, small boulders in places, bull 
pine, fir, and jack pine, generally scrubby, but of timber value in places, average 15 
inches, land 15 to 20 per ca farm, grass through timber affording fair grazing. 

Src. 23, NE. 4, NW. 4 (S. 4).—Rough and hilly, a small area of low bench 
land to NW. part and Bates Ingram creek, slopes to east of Ingram creek very steep, 
very dry, possible to irrigate from Ingram creek, from 1,000 to 1,220 feet above South 
Thompson river to west of creek, and from 1,085 feet to mountains to east of creek, 
soil light clay, and gravel, very stony along creek, small jack pine principally, a few 
bull pine and fir 8 inches average, of some value as timber, lands from 25 to 50 per 
cent value as farm land, fair grass for grazing. 

SW. 4.—Steep Saye slopes rising to SW. from Ingram creek with some bench 
land on higher parts that could be cultivated from 1,000 to 1,600 feet above river, not 
of much value, very dry, might be irrigated from Ingram creek, light clay soil, gravelly 
in parts, open spaces, small jack pine, bull pine and fir, no timber of value, fair grass 
for grazing. 

Sec. 25, Part SE. 4, Parr SW. 4; Sec. 26, Parr SE. 4.—Land on gentle slopes 
to north part suitable for cultivation, steep slopes to south, from 890 to 1,800 feet 
above river, very dry, require irrigation, light clay soil with some gravel, solid rock ~ 
to west on slopes, bull pine and fir scattered fir principally on higher slopes, 12 inches — 
average, of some timber value, lands 30 per cent farm, fair grazing throughout. 

Src. 32, Parr NE. 3, Part NW, 4; Sec; 38, N. 4; Sec. 34, N. 4; Suc. 35, Nags 
Src. 36, NE. + (N. 4), NW. + (N. 4).—Slopes in this part steep and rocky, cliffs in 
part, lands in part on gentle slopes and rolling but of no value as agricultural land, in 
sec. 82, rolling lands partially suitable for cultivation but not much value for agri- 
culture, in sec. 33, part of SW. 4 on gentle slopes the greater part solid rock cliffs, — 
‘and extending to east through sec. 34, in SE. 4 sec. 34, slopes more gentle, through 
sections 35 and 36 steep and rocky, practically no timber, a few scattered bull pine 
and fir of scrubby nature, grass poor, some grazing. 


Tp. 18, R.13, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 
Secs. 3, 4, 9 and 10.—Rolling bench land, slopes, rising to east and west, these 


sections being along bottom of draw between hills on either side, from an elevation of 


2,450 feet above the South Thompson river, to the south part of sections 3 and 4 the 
slopes fall rapidly to the Grand Prairie flats, a number of low spots of small area, 
dry, but showing evidences of having contained water to 3 or 4 feet, very alkaline, 
from 10 to 15 acres of meadow land lying in NE. 4 and NW. + of secs. 9 and 10 
respectively, from which a few tons of hay may be obtained, considerable part of the 
land in these sections could be cultivated, but of no value as agricultural lands, very ~ 
dry and no water for irrigation purposes and summer frosts are prevalent, soil light — 
sandy clay loam with gravel in places, timber generally small bushy jack pine, poplar 
and. fir, clumps of fir of some timber value and in northern part of sees. 8 and 4 fir 10 
inches of some timber value, grass affording some grazing throughout sections. ; 
Sros. 15, 16 and 17.—Rolling bench land from 2,070 to 2,900 feet above river 
Paxton Creek valley through section 16, no water, slopes rising to SW. from creek 
and to the east from creek, to a large extent land is suitable for cultivation but of no 
value for agriculture on account of being very dry and liable to summer frosts, soil 
light, sandy clay with gravel, solid rock outcropping in places, small jack pine from 
2 to 6 inches generally and small poplar, with a few fair sized fir to 15 inches, not of 
profitable timber value, scattered throughout the section, along the east of creek, 
some clumps of good fir, timber from 10 inches to 20 inches,.of-profitable timber value, 
pine grass throughout Nitondine some grazing. ; 
Sec. 18, NE. 1.—A few acres of flat land in bottom of valley in NW. part suitable 
for farming, to Hie south are steep slopes rising to south, elevation from 1,935 to 2,480: 
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feet above river, soil sandy clay with some gravel, black loam on low parts, on flat 
land, poplar, willow brush and some spruce, a few of good size to 20 inches, not of 
profitable timber value, small jack pine and fir generally of small size, 6 inches average 
on slopes to south, grass affording some grazing, land 35 per cent value as farm land. 

Part NW. 4.—A few acres of low flat land on west half of legal subdivision 13, 
steep, rough slopes to south, elevation from 1,835 to 2,300 feet above river, soil sandy 
clay and gravel, black loam on flat land, partially open on flat land, small poplar, wil- 
low, fir and jack pine, not of profitable timber value, flat land 35 per cent value as 
farm land. 

Sec. 19, NE. 4; NW. 4; SW. 4, N. 4—Steep, rolling slopes from 1,950 to 2,795. 
feet above river, no land suitable for agriculture, soil light clay and gravel with scat- 
‘tered boulders, thinly covered with bull pine and fir up to 30 inches of timber value, 
no undergrowth, pine grass, fair grazing. 

Sec. 20, SE. +—Bench land, very gentle slopes—from 1,940 to 2,360 feet above 
river, would make fair farm land if possible to irrigate; creek bed running through 
quarter, dry; sol, sandyi clay with some gravel; small jack pine and seattered fir to 
20 inches, of some timber value; land suitable for cultivation but very dry and no 
water for irrigation: land of dovbtful value for agricultural purposes. 

SW. 3, N. 4—Rolling land, 1,950 feet above river, suitable for cultivation, 
meadow land to north of lake which lies in southern part, hay land, soil sandy clay with 
some gravel, black loam on meadow land, small poplar, jack pine and scattered fir to 
20 inches of some timber value, land 20 to 35 per cent value as farm land, grass 
affording fair grazing. 

Seo. 21, NE. 4, SE. 1, SW. 3.—Bench land rolling from 1,845 to 2,540 feet above 
river, to a large extent lands suitable for cultivation, very dry, require plenty of 
irrigation, danger of summer frosts, soil sandy clay with some gravel, small jack pine 
and poplar with scattered fir of average 12 inches, not of profitable timber value, 
grass affording fair grazing, land of doubtful value for agricultural purposes. 

SEcs. 22 ann 23.—Bench land on gentle slopes, rolling, to a large extent lands 
‘suitable for cultivation, very dry, require irrigation, soil sandy clay with gravel, small 
boulders in places, small jack pine and some small poplar and willow brush, with 
some scattered fir to 12 inches, not of profitable timber value, land of doubtful value 
for agricultural purposes. 

Sec. 25, NE. 4, SW. 4, NW. +.—Bench land rolling towards west side, slopes very 
steep towards east, from 1,300 to 2,500 feet above river on east and from 1,700 to 
2,400 on west, partially suitable for cultivation on west, soil light sandy clay and 
gravel, boulders, scattered fir of 12 inches average, not profitable timber value, land 
of doubtful agricultural value, dry creek bed in NW. 4, some grass through section. 

Src. 26; Src. 27, NE. 4 (S. 4), SE. 4, SW. 1.—Bench rising steadily to the south, 
broken by gullies from 1,690 to 2,400 (feet above river, ravine of dry creek runs 
through section 26, NW. 4 of sec. 26, very rough and broken, also south half sec. a 
ereek running through SW. of 27 with a very little water in pools along bed, soil 
light sandy clay and gravel, with some large boulders scattered over surface, small 
jack pine and poplar to 4 inches, a very few fir of 12 inches average to SW. of 26, 
parts have been burnt over and are fairly open, land of doubtful value for agricultural 
purposes. 

Src. 28, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Bench land rough and rolling, broken by ravine of ‘small 
creek, dry towards mouth, water higher up slopes, very steep and rocky to NW. from 
1,790 to 2,490 feet above river, partially suitably for cultivation, very dry, narrow 
strip of low land along creek which would make fair farm land, soil light clay with 
small boulders in places, solid rock showing to west, small jack pine, poplar with 
scattered fir and bull pine of fair size, of no profitable timber value, lands of doubtful 
value for agricultural purposes, bottom land 85 per cent value as farm land, poor 
grass for grazing through section. 

Sec. 29, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Steep rolling slopes rising to NW. generally, 
ridges running out in SE. direction, from 1,960 to 2,800 feet above river, land 
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partially suitable for cultivation, soil hght clay with some gravel, thick small jack 
pine 4 inches in NE. 4, bull pine and fir 10 to 25 inches to west and south, of some 
timber value, clean bush, fair grass affording grazing, land of doubtful value for 
agricultural purposes. 

A. V. Chase,. D.L.S., 1910.—SEc. 30; 31; 82; 29, NW. 2; 38, NW. 4.—Nearlyam 
all over 4,000 feet above sea-level, no agricultural value, rock on the north, running ~ 
into dry sandy soil on the south, timber chiefly scrub in the north part, running into : 
scattered bull pine and occasional fir to the south, poor grazing. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 33, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rough and broken ~ 
lands, deep ravines of two creeks on east and west with ridge between, very steep rocky — 
slope to west of creek in SW. 4, a small strip of low land along this creek, good water — 
in both creeks, good spring rising in NE. corner, soil sandy clay, some good patches ~ 
of fir on ridge between creek, 20 inches, of some timber value, generally small jack — 
pine and poplar, fair grass affording some grazing, land along creek 25 per cent farm, 
rest of doubtful agricultural value. 

Src. 34, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4 (CN. 4), SW. 4.—Rough broken land rising from 
1,650 to 2,600 feet above river, broken in NE. part by deep ravine of creek, good water, — 
south half of NE. 4 and north half of SE. 4, cancelled homestead, land partially — 
suitable for cultivation, high and dry, requires irrigation, soil sandy clay and gravel. 
with boulders in places, small jack pine and poplar with clumps of fir of 8 inches 
average, no timber value, land of doubtful agricultural value. . 

Src. 35.—Legal subdivisions 4, 6, 7 and 11 disposed of, low land and marshy land ~ 
along creek, in remainder of section slopes rise on each side directly from creek 
leaving no low land, bench land to south of creek from 1,545 to 1,690 feet above — 
river, rough and hilly, very dry, possible to irrigate from creek, but not sufficient — 
water, to north of creek slopes steep and rolling from 1,545 to 2,050 feet above river, 
partially suitable for cultivation, soil sandy clay and gravel, to north of creek, thinly 
covered with fir and some bull pine 10 inches average, of some timber value, also 
small poplar and jack pine, to south, small poplar and jack pine land from 15 to 35 
per cent farm land. j 

Sec. 36, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rough and hilly bench land, steep slopes rising ~ 
from Bolem creek in NE. corner, from 1,345 to 1,800 feet on knoll in north part of — 
section falling to west in south, small lake on west boundary in. SW. 4, bad water, a 
few small low spots through section, land partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, — 
require irrigation, soil sandy clay and gravel with boulders scattered over, small jack 
pine and poplar, thin, with bull pine and fir to east 10 inches, no timber value, land 
of doubtful agricultural value. 


5 


J. H. Ross, D.L.S., 1909.—The land surveyed in this township lies on both sides _ 
of Paxton valley, the greater part being to the south. Paxton valley extends to the 
east of Monte lake, the general trend of the valley being northeast. It varies from a 
quarter to a half mile in width, and where cleared and cultivated yields good crops — 
of hay and grain. Most vegetables grow fairly well, but the high elevation, nearly q 
3,000 feet above sea-level, prevents the successful growth of fruit. A small stream, — 
Paxton creek, flows westward through the valley into Monte creek. This creek is 
usually dry in places during the summer months. The water is good, although 
slightly alkaline. The timber on the north side of the valley consists chiefly of bull — 
pine and fir averaging from 20 to 36 inches in diameter. The timber in the bottom — 
and on the south side is smaller, but grows much thicker, consisting chiefly of fir, 
jack pine, cottonwood and poplar. At an average elevation of about 800 feet above — 
the valley there extends to the south towards Grande Prairie a rolling and hilly table _ 
land well timbered with fir and bull pine, averaging 24 inches in diameter. The soil 
is a light sandy loam with a hard clay subsoil. On account of the absence of water — 
and the high elevation, the land is useless for agricultural purposes. It affords fairly 
good grazing, however. A couple of small springs of good water have been found. 
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There are some small meadows in sections 9 and 10, township 18, range 13, of about 
10 acres total area. They produce a good crop of wild hay.. A rough road has been 
-eut through the bush from Paxton valley to these meadows. To the north of Paxton 
valley there is an elevated, rolling bench, wooded with fir and bull pine of medium 
size. There is a dense growth of jack pine in places. In the northeast quarter of 
section 25, township 18, range 14, there is a pond of fairly good water 10 acres in 
area. To the south of this pond there is a wild hay meadow three acres in extent. 
| With the exception of this meadow, there is no land of agricultural value in the 
_ sections surveyed. Ducks, 12 miles away, is the nearest railway station. A good 
road runs through the valley to the Ducks-Grande Prairie road. The climate is 
usually dry in summer like the rest of the Dry Belt, but there is considerable rain in 
_ the fall. The winters are cold, but the snowfall is light. The valley would be subject 
to summer frosts. 

Tp. 19, R. 13, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1909. 

So. 1, NW. 4, SW. 4, (W. $.)—Steep, rough slopes rising to west from road, from 
1,600 to 2,295 feet above river, of no agricultural value, sandy clay loam and gravel, 
small jack-pine and poplar, a few scattered fir and bull pine on higher slopes (8 inches), 
not of timber value, fair grass for grazing. 

. Src. 1, SE. $ (E. 4).—Rough rolling bench land from 1,500 to 1,775 feet above 
river, very dry, requires irrigation, sandy clay soil and gravel, small jack pine with a 
few scattered bull pine 10 inches, not of profitable timber value, some grazing. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910.—Sxcs. 2 anp 3.—Nearly all over 4,000 feet, no agri- 
cultural value, rather open and rolling, scattered scrub timber, jack pine and fir, some 
open bare rock, poor grazing. 

The southeast corner of the Martin Mountain reserve, including sections 4, 5, 8 
and 9 is all over 4,000 feet above sea, has been burned over, and has no value in timber, 
These sections consist almost entirely of bald rock, with small strips of scrub timber 
growing in gulches and small valleys, consisting of small jack pine, small poplars, and 
some small fir. There is no grazing of any value. 

Src. 6.—Out of the range of the completely burned area, and holds more jack pine 
up to 10 inches diameter thickly placed in parts, no agricultural value, poor grazing. 

Sec. 7.—Has some workable slopes from 3,600 to 4,000 feet above sea level in north- 

west 4, but altitude destroys agricultural value, timber much the same as sec. 6, but 
with more small poplar and occasional white birch. 

Sos. 10, 11, 14, SW. 4.—Nearly all over 4,000 feet above sea-level, rather close 
growth of small jack pine, with occasional fir to 15 inches diameter, no agricultural 


value or grazing. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 12, NE. 4.—Small area of low swampy land 
along creek in NW. part which would make good farm land, high hill in SW. part to 
west of creek, rolling bench land along east, from 1,550 to 1,750 feet, part to east suit- 
able for cultivation, would require irrigation, sandy clay loam, small jack pine and 
poplar generally with fir in clumps from 10 inches to 20 inches to east side, spruce on 
swampy land, of some timber value, land from 25 to 50 per cent farm value, grass 

~ among timber. . 

4 Src. 12, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Steep, rough slopes rising to west from 1,600 to 2,220 
feet, small area of low land along creek in NE. corner and some bench land along east 
side suitable for cultivation, two small creeks with good water run through section, 
- eould be used for irrigation, soil sandy clay loam, small jack pine, and poplar with a 
_ few fir to 6 inches scattered over, land 15 to 50 per cent farm value, grass for grazing. 
4 Src. 12, SE. 4.—Valley of creek narrow with steep slopes on either side, very small 
area of low swampy land to north of quarter, bench land, rolling to east and west of 
- steep slopes from valley, from 1,500 to 1,835 feet, sandy clay loam, small jack pine and 
poplar with scattered fir 10 to 20 inches in clumps, of some timber value, land, 15 to 
50 per cent farm land, grazing. 


- 
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Src. 18, NE. 4, SE. 4 (N. $).—Rolling bench land suitable for cultivation, from 
1,715 to 1,820 feet, sandy iy loam, small jack pine and po with seattered fir and 
in clumps from 10 to 20 inches, not of much timber value, NE. 7 a cancelled homestead, 
land 30 per cent aes a fair grazing. 

Src. 13. NW. 4, SW. 4 CN. $).—Low land along Bolem creek and rolling bench 
land suitable for mies sandy clay loam with some gravel, small jack pine and 
poplar generally with scattered fir, birch, poplar and very thick willow brush on low 
land with some spruce of fair size, of some timber value, land from 20 to 50 per cent 
value as farm land, fair grazing. ; 

Src. 14, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4.—Low land in NE. parts along creeks, rolling 
bench land along east side suitable for cultivation and bench land with small marshes 
to north of NW. 3, from 1,850 to 2,330 feet above river, soil, sandy clay loam, thick 
small jack pine and spruce, some fir up to 10 inches in clumps, particularly near the 
ereeks land from 15 to 50 per cent farm value fair grazing. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910.—Sxc. 15—All over 4,000 feet abuve sea-level, very 
rocky, only scrub timber, some open patches, poor grazing. . 
Secs. 16 anp 17.—Broken, stony, and useless, no grazing, scrub timber in gulches, 
a few stretches of jack pine to 12 inches in north 3, with scattered trees of fir, some 
poplar brush, all over 4,000 feet. q 
Src; 18.—From 3,100 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, a few workable slopes in 
west 3, of sandy loam soil, would not call it farm value, too broken, needs water, all 
covered with a timber mixture of jack pine, spruce,:fir, poplar, birch, ete., in scrub— 
and small trees of no lumber value, rather poor grazing. 
Sec. 19.—F rom 3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level, possible agricultural value so 
far as the soil and altitude are concerned, that is in the northwest, northeast, and — 
southwest quarters, the land is rolling and in some places rather broken; soil, light 
sandy loam, with very few stones, some depressions show black loam, no svurce of - 
water, some mixture of timber all over section as in 18, only fair grazing 2g a whole. 
Secs. 20 anp 21.—From 3,220 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, possible farm 
value only in north 4, a mixture of sandy and dark loam soil, with more slope in 
places than to the west, timber on heights in south halves contains a good deal of 
scattered spruce to 15 inches, with abundance of small jack pine, other timbers poplar, 
birch, spruce, etc., to 10 inches appear on lower levels in north halves, grazing poor. 
Src. 22, S. 4, NW. 4.—From 3,500 to 4,000 feet above sea-level, steep and rolling, © 
no agricultural value, dense scrub growth of small jack pine and poplar, a few small 
areas of fir to 15 inches, poor grazing. x 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 22, NE. 4.—Rough broken country, valley 
of Bolem creek, very deep and narrow with steep sides, of no agricultural value, from 
2,050 to 2,600 feet above river, sandy clay loam and gravel, thick small jack pine, — 
spruce with scattered fir to 8 inches, grass very poor. 

Src. 28, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rough broken bench land, ravine of — 
ereek through NW. and SE. quarters, low pieces and fairly level pieces, generally 
small, suitable for cultivation, sandy loam and clay loam with gravel, thick small 
jack pine, spruce, fir, poplar and birch with clumps of fir up to 10 inches particularly a 
in SW. ¢ to north of Bolem creek, land of very doubtful agricultural value, grass in — 
places ara section. 

Src. 24, NE. 3, NW. 4+.—Rough, hilly country generally, small lake about 40 
acres on north boundary, good water, elevation 1,685 feet above river, steep slopes 
rising to west of lake to 2,175 feet, and high hill to east rising to 1,930 feett above © 
river, bench land running to south from lake, partially suitable for cultivation, sandy — 
clay and sandy clay loam and gravel, small poplar, jack pine with clumps of fir from © 
5 inches to 20 inches, not of much timber roe land 25 per cent farm value, grass 
through section. 4 

Sec. 25, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land along east with steep slope of mount- — 
tain to west, part of lake on SW. corner, bench land suitable for cultivation, from 
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1,600 feet and upwards, sandy clay loam with some gravel, small poplar and jack 
pine with a few scattered fir of fair size, land 30 per cent farm value, some grazing. 


Src. 27, NW. 4, SE. 3, SW. 4.—Narrow valley at head of Bolem creek, steep 


' slopes on either side rising from 2,200 to 2,700 feet, on west, to 2,500 feet and upwards 


on east, no land of agricultural value, sandy clay soil, very gravelly in places, thick 


small jack pine and poplar, a few fir 10 inches to 20 inches scattered and in clumps, 


not of profitable timber value, grass poor, some grazing. 
Src. 28, NE. 3.—Rolling bench land from 2,200 feet to 2,530 feet above river, 
land could be cultivated, but of very doubtful agricultural value, slopes steep in NE. 


 eorner and ecrered with boulders, soil sandy clay and gravel, small jack pine, poplar 


and willow brush, scattered fir up to 20 inches and some small spruce, grass through 


' timber affording some grazing. 


NW. 34.—Rolling bench land from 1,800 to 2,220 feet above river, land in NW. 
part make fair farra land, all of quarter could be cultivated, soil sandy clay loam, 
black loam in low places, small jack pine, poplar and willow brush with a few seat- 
tered fir to 10 inches, grass poor, land to 80 per cent value as farm land. 

SE. 4, SW. 1.—Rough and hilly bench land from 2,060 to 2,700 feet above river, 
gome small pieces cf land suitable for cultivation, but generally too rough for agri- 
eulture, soil sandy clay loam with black loam in places and gravel, small jack pine 
and poplar with considerable fir of average 10 inches, of some timber value, not much 
grass, land to 20 per cent value as farm. 

Src. 29, SE. +.—Rough, hilly bench land from 1,800 to 2,300 feet above river, 
partially suitable for cultivation, not of much value, sandy clay loam, thick small 
jack pine, poplar and willow brush, land 15 per cent value as farm land, fair grazing. 

Sw. +.—Area of low bench land to SW. of creek would make good farm land, 
good creek running through quarter, rough and hilly to SE. and rocky hill to NW., 
soil sandy clay loam and black loam, thick small jack pine on hills, poplar 2 to 12 
inches, and fir to 15 inches, and willow brush on low lands, land 25 to 50 per «ent 
farm value, fair grazing. ‘ 

Sc. 30, NE. 3, NW. 4 (E. 4).—Rocky ridge runs in a northerly direction through 
NE. 4 falling to creek on east and falling to west rapidly, from 1,400 to 1,775 feet, 
berich land suitable for cultivation to west of creek in NE. part and good bench land 
along west, soil sandy clay loam with rock on ridge, fir and bull pine from 8 to 25 
inches thinly covering, of some timber value, small bushy fir and poplar, land 15 to 
40 per cent farm land, fair grazing. 

SE. 3, SW. + (E. 4).—Bench land from 1,360 to 1,890 feet above river, considerable 
part suitable for cultivation, rocky in NE. part, sandy clay loam with gravel, fir from 
10 to 25 inches scattered over, of some timber value, a few good-sized bull pine and 
small fir, poplar and some jack pine, land from 15 to 40 per cent farm value, fair 
grazing. 

Src. 31, SE. +—Bench land, rough and rocky in SW. parts, partially suitable for 
cultivation, from 1,005 to 1,525 feet above river, broken by ravine of good creek through 
section, soil sandy clay loam, small jack pine, fir poplar and birch, with fir up to 20 
inches, and bull pine in SW. parts up to 25 inches, of timber value, land, from 15 to 
50 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Sro. 32, NE. 4.—Bench land, rolling slopes, steep in places from 1,325 to 1,830 
feet, partially suitable for cultivation, soil sandy clay loam, thick small jack pine, fir, 
poplar with fir and bull pine from 8 to 25 inches scattered over, of some timber value, 


land from 25 to 50 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 


Src. 33, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4.—Gently rolling bench land rising to SE. from 1,760 
to 2,530 feet partially suitable for cultivation rough and broken by gullies to NE., soil 


gandy clay loam, thick small jack pine averaging 6 inches and poplar with a few 


scattered fir of fair size, land 15 to 30 per cent farm value, fair grazing. | 
Src, 36 SE. 3.—Bench land and steep slopes rising-to west, a small area in SE. 


- eorner suitable for cultivation from 1,600 feet and upwards, sandy clay loam with 


some gravel, small poplar and jack pine with a few scattered fir of fair size, land 30 


per cent value as farm land, grazing land. 
‘ 
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MARTIN MOUNTAIN FOREST RESERVE. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910.—The Martin Mountain Forest reserve and its vicinity, — 
comprising parts of township 19, ranges 13 and 14, is composed of a 
great rocky hill in the southeast part with lands adjacent thereto sloping — 
to the north and west. A small holding of about 5 acres was found under 
cultivation in the northeast quarter of section 19, township 19, range 14. 
In this part successful growth of vegetables and cereals was carried on 
without irrigation at an elevation of about 3,100 feet above sea-level. The soil is of 
dark loam and quite moist, being in a sort of basin. There are some small patches of — 
land along the north part of the reserve in township 19, range 14, and at the north-— 
west corner of the reserve in township 19, range 13, all at an elevation of from 3,000 — 
to 3,500 feet above sea-level: There is no source of water supply for irrigation purposes 
in this reserve. Timber is small and occurs only in the extreme westerly part of that — 
part of the reserve in township 19, range 14. Fir and bull pine are found here. The 
remainder is covered mostly with scrub and small growth of jack pine, poplar, spruce, ~ 
willow, ete. Fair grazing exists in the green timber in the western part. The lands to 
the east and south of the reserve not included in examination under the direction of 
A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., in 1909, show no agricultural value. Of that part immediately 
to the south of the reserve probably about one-half is over 4,000 feet above sea-level. 
A very rocky country is that immediately to the south of the reserve and farther south 
it becomes of a rolling steep nature. The timber consists of small jack pine with scat-— 
tered bull pine immediately south of the reserve, with a few small ranges of fir up to 
24 inches in diameter and bull pine to the south and southwest. The commercial value 
of the timber is doubtful. The grazing is generally poor. Immediately to the east of 
the reserve the land is very high, very little of that part not included in the examina- 
tion of 1909 being less than 4,000 feet above sea-level. There is no agricultural value — 
herein. The timber is dense brush with jack pine and poplar on the north and a few 
stretches of fir up to 18 inches in diameter. Grazing is generally poor. To the south — 
the country is more open with scattered scrub, fir and jack pine. 

This reserve is composed of a high rock hill in the south easterly part, and 
attendant slopes to the north and west. Very little land of agricultural value is found, — 
except in the extreme northwest parts where some dark loam soil of moist nature is — 
found. Timber value exists only in the extreme westerly part. 


Tp. 20, R. 13, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land, rough and broken by gullies, ravine of Martin — 
creek, deep and very deep, small parts might be cultivated but not of much value for — 
agriculture, from 1,450 to 2,050 feet above river, soil clay loam and gravel, bull pine — 
and fir from 8 inches to 20 inches to northern part, of timber value, and thick small — 
poplar.and jack pine with scattered fir of fair size to south, fair grazing. 

Src. 5, NE. 3, SE. 4—Bench land along west suitable for cultivation, steep slopes 
to east with pieces of See land partially suitable for cultivation, from 940 to 1,760 — 
feet above river, Martin creek runs across NE. quarter, deep ravine, clay loam and — 
gravel, fir and bull pine on hills in NE. part, 8 to 20 inches, of some timber value, — 
small jack pine and poplar to south with scattered fir of fair size, land from 15 to 60 © 
per cent farm reals, fair Hse § 

Src. 7, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 3.—Rolling bench land, falling rapidly near river and 
broken by gullies and ravine of Neen creek through NE. and NW. 3’s, from 45 feet — 
above river in NW. corner to 665 feet in SW. and 515 in NE. Considers part of 
land suitable for cultivation and the growing of fruit, light clay soil, thinly covered 
with bull pine and fir from 5 to 20 inches, some good timber but greater part has been 
logged, particularly in NW. 4, land from 15 to 35 per cent fruit value, fair grazing, 
eerie ereek dry towards ore included in timber berth 171. H. Ferguson, squatter, 

7 
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Src. 8, NE. 4.—Bench land and steep slopes to north and east, solid rock in 
' northern part and rough and broken to SW., partially suitable for cultivation, from 
|. 750 to 1,425 feet above river, light clay soil and rock in parts, bull pine and fir scattered 
- from 10 to 30 inches, of some timber value, land, 15 to 40 per cent farm value, fair 
grazing. | 

Src. 9, SW. +—Rough broken country from 1,300 to 1,815 feet above river and 
upwards, of no agricultural value except in very small pieces, soil light clay loam, 
scattered bull pine and fir and small bushy fir of some timber value, grass throughout 
affording some grazing. 

Src. 17, NE. 3.—Ravine of creek running across quarter, steep slopes on each side, 
very steep and high to west, more gentle to east but rocky, creek bottom very narrow, 
some small pieces suitable for cultivation, creek rises from 420 to 760 feet above river, 
soil light clay and gravel, to west of creek bull pine and fir of fair size, of some 
timber value, to east, very light bush, small fir, poplar and some bull pine, land in 
creek bottom 25 to 75 per cent fruit, fair grazing land. 

SW. 4.—High hill on west boundary, rocky on summit, falling rapidly to north 
and gently to south and east, steep rock slopes on east boundary, from 380 feet in NW. 
to 825 in SW., land in draw through centre and on slopes to south, suitable for culti- 
vation, soil light clay, bull pine up to 30 inches on hill, scattered bull pine and fir to 
20 inches to east, small fir, jack pine in valley, land 15 to 30 per cent fruit, fair grazing. 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 19, NW. 4, SW. 4 (Frac.).—In east side is a 
fair amount of rolling bench land about 350 to 450 feet above the South Thompson 
river, west part has steep broken slopes with much rock, soil light clay loam with clay 
subsoil, much open land with scattering scrubby fir and bull pine and_an occasional tree 
to 18 inches, bench land has 50 per cent fruit value, irrigation if required could be 
obtained from Niskonlith lake, fair grazing throughout. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 20, Part NE. 4, SE. 4.—Bench land and steep 
rocky slopes rising to east from 230 feet above river and upwards, very small part of 
land in NE. i suitable for cultivation soil light clay and rock with large boulders, bull 
pine and fir, small fir and poplar from 6 inches to 20 inches, very scattered, not profit- 
able timber value, land 25 per cent fruit value, fair grazing land. 

Src. 26, NE. +—Bench land steep slopes rising to SE., bench land in NW. part 
suitable for cultivation from 1,335 feet above river upwards, soil sandy clay loam, 
small fir, poplar, birch and jack pine, with some fir and poplar of fair size, not of 
profitable timber value, land 30 per cent farm value. 

Src. 27, NE. 3.—Rough broken slope rising to south from Harper lake from 1,000 
feet and upwards, rocky ridge running to shore of lake with low land in NE. part of 
quarter, and NW. suitable for cultivation, sandy, clay loam, thick small jack pine, 
fir, poplar and birch, thick undergrowth, land 40 per cent value as farm land. 

Src. 27, NW. 4+.—Low, marshy land running southwesterly from west of Harper 
lake, very steep slopes to north from 1,000 feet upwards, rising to rocky mountain, 
steep slopes in SE. corner, soil sandy clay loam with black loam in low parts, small 

“jack pine, poplar, birch and fir, thick willow brush on marshy land scattered bull pine 
and fir to north, creek draining Harper lake, land 30 to 60 per cent farm value, fair 
grazing on slopes to north; squatter, Carl Maggett. 

Src, 28, Parr NE. }.—Steep slopes, rocky in part, rising to mountains to north, 
no land of agricultural value, light clay and sand with gravel, bull pine and fir, thinly 
eovered from 6 to 20 inches of some timber value, fair grazing land. 

Parr NW. 4, SW. 3.—Steep, rocky slopes from 600 to 950 feet above river, no 
land of agricultural value, creek through SW. 4 and ravine, rocky, light clay soil and 
rock, scattered bull pine and fir from 4 to 20 inches and small fir, not profitable timber 
value, fair grazing. 

Sro, 29, Parr NE. 3, Parr SE. 3.—Bench land and steep slopes, very rocky and 
covered with large boulders, some small parts suitable for fruit, soil light clay, very 
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scattered bull pine and fir from 4 to 20 inches not of profitable timber value, land, 15 
to 25 per cent value as fruit land, fair grazing land. 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 80, NW. + (W. 4), SW. 4 (CW. 4); Sec. 31, NW. © 
4, SW. 4 CW. 4).—Steep slopes, broken in places and often very rough, altitude 450 
feet and upwards above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam, stony, slopes are 


very open, with a few scattered fir and bull pine to 36 inches diameter, fair grazing 
land. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 34, NE. 4, SE. 4 (Frac.).—Bench land, lowest — 
along east side, rising to east and west, rapidly to west to mountains, low swampy 
spots, soil clay loam and black loam, small jack pine, poplar and fir, thinly covered — 
with bull pine and fir up to 25 inches on slopes to west, land 25 to 60 per cent farm 
value, fair grazing on slopes to west. 

Part SW. 4.—Very steep slopes rising in a northwesterly direction from Harper 
lake, no agricultural value, thinly covered with fir and bull pine up to 30 inches, of © 
some timber value, fair grazing land. 

Src. 85, NE. 3.—Low land along valley to west part of quarter, slopes rise to hill 
on west and to mountains on east from 950 to 1,200 feet, and upwards, small lake of 
about 10 acres near centre of quarter, good water, soil sandy clay loam and black 
loam, small poplar, fir, jack pine with scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches on east 
slopes, land 25 to 75 per cent farm; H. Lampard, squatter. 

NW. 4.—Rough, rolling bench land, rocky to north from.850 to 1,350 feet, highest 
to north, pieces of land suitable for cultivation, sandy clay loam and black loam, 
small jack pine, fir, poplar and birch with scattered fir up to 12 inches, land 15 to 35 
per cent farm. 

Sec. 35, SW. 4+.—Bench land, rolling, considerable low land to east of Harper 
lake suitable for farming, from 950 to 1,335 feet, sandy clay loam and black loam, 
small jack pine, fir, poplar, birch and willow with a few scattered fir on hills up to 12 
inches. G. E. Whitney, squatter. 


Tp. 21,R.13, W. 6th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 2, NE. 4, Part NW. 4.—Rough rolling bench land rising to NE., from 645 
feet upwards, partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, requires irrigation, soil light 
clay and gravel, bull pine and fir from 15 to 30 inches, very scattered, and small jack 
pine and fir, land 15 to 60 per cent value as farm land, fair grazing. 

Sec, 3, Part NE. 3, Part SE. 4+.—Rough, rolling bench land from 680 to 850 feet. 
above river, partially suitable for cultivation light clay and gravel, bull pine and fir 
from 10 to 80 inches of fair timber value, and small bushy fir, land 45 per cent value 
as farm land, fair grazing land. 


Rk. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Sec. 5, NW. 4; Sec. 6, SE. +.—Bare hills having no 
agricultural value, altitude 500 to 700 feet above the South Thompson River, soil 
stony, sandy loam, scrubby fir and bull pine in some of valleys and on some of the north 
slopes, fair grazing land. | 

Sec. 6, NE. 4.—Bare hills having no agricultural value with exception of small 
flat west of Niskonlith lake, altitude 500 to 600 feet above the South Thompson river, 
soil very stony loam, scrubby fir, poplar, jack pine and birch around the lake, flat 
is 50 per cent fruit land, balance is fair grazing land. 

NW. 4.—Small area of workable land in NE. corner, rest of quarter is rough and 
steep, altitude 530 to 1,000 feet above the South Thompson river, soil very stony loam, 
timber consists of fir to 20 inches, some jack pine and bull pine of fair value, good 
grazing in places, NE. corner has about 50 per cent fruit value, irrigation may be 
obtained from Niskonlith river. In timber berth 497. 

SW. 4.—Much broken slopes and hilly, 650 to 1,000 feet above the South Thomp- 
son river, soil sandy loam, stony, fir to 80 inches and bull pine to 24 inches, with smaller 
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scrub, good timber value, small flat in interior of quarter contains about 15 acres of 
30 per cent fruit land along a small creek, poor grazing value. In timber berth 497. 
Sec. 7, SW. 4,—Small area of workable slope along Niskonlith river, 530 to 700 


feet above the South Thompson river, soil stony loam, fir and bull pine throughout to 


30 inches diameter and of fair value, steep slopes rise to the west, small grazing value. 
In timber berth 497. 

pec: 7, INW.(4, NE. 4 CFrac.); Sro. 17, W. 4 (Frac.); Suc: 18, W.. 4; Sec. 19, 
W. 4 of W. 4.—Steeo slopes often broken, rising from Niskonlith lake, 530 feet and 
upwards above the South Thompson river, soil very stony loam with rock in many 
places, fir and bull pine to 30 inches with underscrub in places, of likely timber value, 
fair grazing land. Part in timber berth 497. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909—Sec. 11, Part NE. 4, Part SE. 4, Parr SW. +.— 
Steep slopes rising to east from 600 to 950 feet and upwards, bench land in SW. + and 
small area in SE. 4 partially suitable for cultivation, light clay and gravel thinly 
covered with bull pine and fir 10 inches to 30 inches and small bushy fir, of some 
timber value, land 45 per cent farm, fair grazing land. 

Sec. 14, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Steep slopes rising to east from 190 to 850 feet and up- 
wards, rocky on upper slopes, no land of agricultural value, light clay and gravel par- 
tially open, small bushy fir, poplar and jack pine, fair grazing land. 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909—Src. 20, NE. 4+, SE. 4 (Frac.)+—Small area of 
gentle slope in east, from this the land rises rapidly to the west, 530 to 1,200 feet 
above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam, stony and rocky in places, fir and 
bull pine to 30 inches scattering with some jack pine, spruce, birch and scrub, timber 
is of fair value, gentle slope is 50 per cent fruit land and may be easily irrigated, 
fair grazing throughout. | 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909—Sxc. 23, part SE. 4.—Rolling bench land to west 
and north, steep slopes rocky in part to SE., from 35 to 540 feet above river and 
upwards, partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, requires irrigation, soil light 
clay loam ard gravel, open, a few clumps small poplar and fir, land 25 per cent fruit 
land, good grazing land. 

Part NE. +.—Roliinge bench land to south, ridge on north with steep slopes from 
25 to 550 feet above river, partially suitable for cultivation to south, light clay Joara 
and gravel, open, a few bull pine and fir on hill to north, and smalt bushy fir and 
peplar, land 25 per cent fruit value, good grazing. 

Sro. 24, NE. j--Lench land to north, rising to south, slopes very steep in sonth 
half, from 720 feet upwards, partially suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam, thinly 
covered, bull pine and fir, 10 to 25 inches, of some timber value, land 50 per cent 
farm value, dry, requires irrigation, fair grazing land. 

Spo, 24, NW. 4.—Rough, hilly bench land, broken by deep valley along which 
road runs, steep slopes on each side, land in valley and on lower slopes partially 
suitable for cultivation, clay loam and gravel, open to north of road, small bushy fir 
and poplar with a few scattered fir and bull pine up to 25 inches, of some timber value, 
land 50 per cent farm value, good grazing land. 

Sro. 25, SE. 4, Part NE. 4; Sec. 36, SE. 4 (Frac.)—Bench land to south of SE. 
i, sec. 25, very steep slopes falling to Chase creek, and rising to north to rocky moun- 
tain, steep rocky slopes rising from shore of Little Shuswap lake in sec. 36, no land 
of agricultural value except a few acres to south of sec. 25, soil, clay loam and 
light clay with rock, not of much timber value, land 50 per cent farm value, grazing 
in places. 

R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 29, NE. 4 Frac.; Sec. 32, SE 4.—Gently 
rising from Loakin creek and merging into steep slope on west side, 685 to 1,105 feet 
above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam, stony in places, birch, fir, spruce, 


- eedar average 8 inches in diameter with some trees to 20 inches, no lumber value, 50 


per cent fruit land, irrigation may be obtained from Loakin creek and a couple of 
small creeks which flow through the quarters. Part in timber berth 497. 
60786—17 
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Sec. 29, NW. 4, SW. 4+ (E. 4).—Steep slopes often rocky, timbered with fir, jack 
pine and bull pine to 30 inches, of fair value. In timber berth 497. . 

Sec. 32, NE. 4; Src. 33, NW. 4 (Frac.)—Small area of gentle slope along Loakin 
creek, steep rocky slopes rise to west and east, 750 feet and upwards above the South 
Thompson river, soil black clay loam 6 inches clay subsoil, cedar and fir to 16 inches, 
much of timber has been logged, dense scrub in places, 50 per cent fruit land, irriga- 
tion from Loakin creek. 


Tp. 22, R. 13, W. 6th Mer. 2&. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 18, NE. +.—Narrow valley running northwesterly with gradual slopes on 
each side, 850 to 1,100 feet above the Little Shuswap lake, slopes are usually workable, — 
soil sandy loam often stony, generally small scrubhy growth of poplar and fir with a 
few large trees’ scattered throughout to 20 inches, no timber of value, 40 per cent 
farm land, irrigation if needed is difficult to obtain. In timber berth 482. 

SE. 4.—Gradual slopes rising to west, 850 to 1,000 feet above Little Shuswap 
lake, soil sandy loam, often stony, small birch, cedar and a few scattered fir and spruce 
to 20 inches, rather doubtful timber value, 50 per cent farm land, irrigation if needed 
is difficult to obtain. In timber berth 482. . 

NW. 3.—Gentle slopes on each side of saline lake in quarter section, 905 to 1,100 
- feet above Little Shuswap lake, soil sandy loam, often stony, young poplar, birch, 
spruce, willow and fir scrub, with some fir and cedar to 30 inches, 50 per cent farm 
land, difficult to obtain irrigation, west of lake the timber is valuable. In timber 
berth 482. , 

Sec. 14, NE. 4 (N. 4)., NW. 4.—Generally workable slopes, steep in places, 870 
to 1,850 feet above Adams river, soil sandy loam, stony, fir to 24 inches diameter, with 
small cedar, spruce, birch and jack pine, some cedar to 24 inches, fair timber value, 
35 per cent farm land, irrigation if needed is difficult to obtain. In timber berth 482. 

Sec. 15, NE. +.—Usually workable slope rising from Hiuihill creek in NW. corner, © 
810 to 1,200 feet above Adams river, sandy loam soil, often stony, in NW. part cedars 
grow to 6 feet diameter, fir to 24 inches, with smaller birch spruce and hemlock, good 
timber, 50 to 75 per cent farm land, irrigation if needed may be applied from Hiuihill — 
creek to lower parts. In timber berth 482. 

NW. 3.—Flat along Hiuihill creek, rest of quarter rolling and rather broken but — 
having much workable land, 750 to 950 feet above Adams river, soil sandy loam, 
stony, small fir, cedar, birch and spruce with some fir, and cedar to 2 feet diameter, 
25 to 75 per cent farm land, irrigation if necessary may be obtained from creek above. 
In timber berth 482. 

Sec. 22, SW. 45 SE. 4.—Sloping land, broken in places, rising from flat along 
Hiuihill creek, 750 to 1,000 feet above Adams river, sandy and clay loam, some fir 
to 24 inches and cedar to 6 feet diameter, cotton woods along creek to 3 feet diameter, 
small spruce, cedar, fir, birch and white pine, 50 to 75 per cent farm land, NE. part 
25 per cent fruit land, irrigation not likely necessary. In timber berth 482. 

NE. 4.—Much flat land, marshy in parts, rises to NW. 685 to 1,050 feet above 
Adams river, soil sandy and clay loam with some stone, cedar to 24 inches diameter, 
with fir and spruce to 18 inches, of timber value, also much small birch, alder and 
willow scrub, SE. part 25 per cent fruit land, rest is 50 per cent farm land, irrigation 
can be supplied from small streams through section and Hiuihill creek. In timber — 
berth 482. 

Src. 28, NW. 4.—Workable slope rising from flat along Hiuihill creek 650 to 820 
feet aliove Adams river, soil sandy clay and clay loam, often black, stony subsoil, along 
creek land is swampy in places, timber consists of growth of small birch, poplar, fir, 
pine aud spruce with some trees up to 30 inches, some timber of vaiue exists on the 
quarter especially along creek where there are cedars to 5 feet diameter and cotton- 
woods to 38 feet, with smaller spruce and fir, 50 to 75 per cent fruit land, irrigation — 
not likely needed and if so may be obtained from Hiuihill creek. In timber berth 482. — 
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| SW. 4.—Workable slopes falling to Hiuihill creek, 685 to 1,225 feet above Adams 
river, soil sandy and clay loam, often stony, on lower land along creek are cedars to 
4 feet and cottonwoods to 3 feet diameter, also spruce to 24 inches, on slopes are fir, 
birch and poplar with some fir to 24 inches, good timber value, north part 50 per cent 
fruit land, south part 25 per cent farming value, in timber berth 482, irrigation for 
- lower parts from creek above. 

| NE. 4.—Generally flat land with much swampy ground, slope in south part, 
~soil black’ loam and sandy loam with stone on slopes, swamps can be easily drained, 
along creek are cedar to 6 feet diameter with fir to 94 inches scattered throughout 
small: birch, poplar and spruce, dense undergrowth, good timber value, 50 per cent 
fruit land, irrigation not needed. 


SE. 4.—Slopes rising to SW., generally workable, 750 to 1,225 feet above Adams 
river, soil sandy and clay loam, usually stony, fir, cedar, spruce to 24 inches diameter 
with smaller birch and poplar, much undergrowth in places, good timber value, NW. 
part 25 per cent fruit land, rest of quarter is 25 to 50 per cent farm value, irrigation 
if needed may be obtained from Hiuihill creek for lower parts. 

Sec. 24, SW 4, NE. £ (W. 4), SE. 3 (W. 4).—Slopes rising to east, many parts 
_workable, stony sandy loam, 850 to about 1,200 feet above Adams river, small fir, 
poplar and willow with cedar in places also some scattering fir to 24 inches, 50 per 
eent farm land, irrigation if necessary will be difficult to obtain, in timber berth 489. 


NW. 4—Flat in NW. corner, slopes rising to east 600 to 950 feet above Adams 
| river, soil black loam and sandy loam usyally stony, firs to 24 inches and cedars to 4 
feet along creek, smaller jack pine, fir, birch and spruce, dense undergrowth on flat, 
some small marshes, ground on flat is swampy, but is easily drained, NW. part 50 per 
_cent fruit land, rest of quarter is 25 per cent to 50 per cent farm land, irrigation 
_ difficult to apply on higher slopes, in timber berth 4892. 


Sec. 25, SW. 4.—Much flat land along Hiuihill ereek which is Swampy but may 
be easily drained, workable slopes rise on each side of creek from limits of flat, 560 to 

980 feet above Adams river, soil black loam in flat and sandy loam on slopes, usually 
stony, cedar and spruce to 36 inches grow along creek with much underscrub, slopes 
are thickly wooded with spruce fir and birch to 18 inches diameter, greater part has 
50 to 75 per cent value as fruit land, irrigation not likely necessary, in timber berth 
4892. 


SE. 4.—Rolling slope steep in places but having much workable land, 660 to 1,200 

feet above Adams river, soil sandy loam; stony in most parts, fir to 24 inches and 

smaller cedar, poplar, birch and jack pine, fair timber value, NW. corner of 25 per 

cent fruit value, rest of quarter has about 25 per cent farming value, irrigation difficult 
to obtain, in timber berth 482. 


NE. 4.—Rolling land with steep slopes in places, 550 to 900 feet above Adams 
river, soil clay and sandy loam stone and rocky in places, timber consists of cedar and 
spruce along Hiuihill creek to 80 inches diameter with scattering fir to 24 inches in 
thick poplar, small cedar and birch second growth, much windfall and underscrub, 
good timber value, parts along creek are swampy but may be easily drained, 25 to 75 
Boer cent fruit land, irrigation not likely needed, in timber berth 482. 


: Seo. 25, NW. 4; Sec. 26, SE. 4—Flat along Hiuihill creek and rising to NW. in 
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gentle slopes, broken in places, 560 to 840 feet above adams river, soil sandy clay with 
Bitack loam and humus along creek, stone in places, along creek cedars and spruce grow 
to 30 inches diameter, on slopes fir,, poplar, spruce and birch to 18 inches, much serub 
Sand windfall, 25 to 75 per cent fruit land value, irrigation not likely needed, in timber 
berth 482, good timber value. 

; Src. 26, NE. 4, SW. +.—Gentle slopes rising to NW. and running into steep slopes 
in NW. corner, 690 to about 1,400 feet above Adams river, clay and sandy loam soil, 
often stony, timber is usually small cedar, fir, poplar, birch, spruce and jack pine with 
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some fir to 24 inches diameter, rather low timber value, SE. part 50 to 75 per cent 
fruit land, not likely needing irrigation, to NW. of this narrow strip of 25 per cent 
farm land, in timber berth 482. : 

Src. 36, SE. 4.—Gently rolling slopes with steep hill in NW. corner below this. 
and on the north boundary of the quarter is a hay marsh, 550 to 870 feet above Adams. 
river, soil clay and sandy loam, stony and rocky in places fir and cedar up to 24 inches 
with smaller birch and poplar, much windfall and underscrub, fair timber value, 50 
per cent fruit land, irrigation not likely needed, in timber berth 482. 

NE. 4.—Narrow swampy valley running north between a rocky knoll in the eam 
and steep ee on west, altitude 750 to 910 feet above Adams river, soil sandy loam 
with stone in places, cedar to 24 inches diameter in bottom and fir to 24 inches ‘on 
slopes, the hay marsh of SE. + extends into this quarter, 25 per cent fruit land when 
swamp is drained, in timber berth 482. 

SW. 4.—Gradual ascent toward NW. running into steep slope in NW. corner, 
600 to about 1,200 feet above Adams river, soil sandy clay and clay loam with a stiff 
clay in places, growth consists of thick fir cedar, spruce, birch and poplar to about 10 
inches diameter with a few larger trees, SE. part 25 per cent fruit land, NW. part 
25 per cent farm land, in timber berth 482, irrigation not likely needed. 


Tp. 23, R. 13, W. Gth Mer. 2. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 12, SE. 4, NW. 4 (KE. 4).—Rough slopes, stony and rocky in places, 510 to 
1,200 feet above Adams lake, soil sandy loam, small fir, birch, maple, cedar with a 
few scattering firs to 18 inches, and an occasional bull pine, no agricultural value, and 
very small timber value. In timber berth 263. 

NE. 4.—Rather rough slope rising from 160 feet to 790 feet above Adams lake, 
soil clay and sandy loam with gravelly subsoil, stony in parts, small birch, cedar, fir in 
dead scrub and windfall, small timber value, NE. part 25 per cent fruit land, irriga 
tion in part could be obtained from small creek. In timber berth 263. 

Seo. 13, E. 4 (Frac.).—Bench land along Adams lake with rough slopes rising t 
rear, 790 feet above it, clay and sandy loam stony in the subsoil, growth of small fir 
and cedar in much dead wood which has been fire killed, very little timber value, 25 
to 60 per cent fruit land, irrigation can be obtained from creek running through SW 
4 into N.E. 4. In timber berth 263. 


A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909.—Part Src. 23.—A narrow strip along lake shore, 
sloping easily back from lake to SW. Classed as fruit land of 10 per cent to 40 pe 
cent value, soil sandy loam, very stony, timber small fir, cedar, birch, poplar and wil- 
low with scattered fir to 20 inches diameter, near lake to 24 inches diameter, of lum- 
ber value. Behind strip classed as fruit land, slopes rise more steeply and are thickly 
timbered with a lot of scattered good fir to 20 inches diameter of lumber value, but 
are useless for cultivation. All in timber berth 283. 

Parts Sec. 23, 26, 25 and W. 4 24.—A small flat rising to 150 feet above the lake, 
classed as fruit land of 30 per cent to 50 per cent value. Behind flat rise steep rocky 
slopes with grassy openings and scattered timber, may be suitable for grazing pur- 
poses, soil on flat, north of and along creek, brown sandy loam with gravel and stones 
south of creek land broken and rocky, except immediately along lake, -soil brown 
sandy loam, very stony throughout, timber small cedar, birch, fir and willow, second 
growth with a few scattered fir to 20 inches diameter of slight lumber value, a few 
cedar to 15 inches diameter along creek. Frank H. Waldrip has squatted on this 
point which embraces parts of sections 23, 24, 25 and 26. 4 

Parr Sec, 24, E. 3.—Small flat rising to 200 feet above lake; classed as fruit 
land of 60 to 75 per cent value, behind rise steep slopes with grassy opens and scattered 
timber, suitable for grazing purposes, soil on flat, rich sandy loam, stony in parts, on 
steep slopes, whitish clayey loam, very stony and gravelly, rocky in places, timber on 
flat, small birch, fir, poplar and willow, scattered fir to 20 inches diameter, occasional 
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-to 24 inches and bull pine to 18 inches, both of lumber value, on steep slopes, scatter- 
‘ing fir and bull pine to 24 inches and 18 inches respectively. E..W.-Sturgill has squatt-d 
jon SE. # of sec. 24. 

| Part Sec. 27.—North of Bush creek a small bench rising to 150 feet above lake, 
| extending north to rocky. bluffs, classed as:fruit land of 50 to 60 per cent value; to west 
_ steep slopes with grassy opens and scattered bull pine on slopes facing south, suitable 
_ for grazing. South of Bush creek, a small flat along lake shore, then rising to SW. in 
| broken slopes clad with timber to 500 feet above lake, beyond that elevation worthless 
| for agriculture, classed as fruit land of 10 to 40 per cent value. Soil north of creek 
| brown sandy loam with stones and gravel, south of creek sandy loam, very stony, tim- 
| ber in flat and on bench, second growth fir, birch, jack pine, cedar and willow with 
occasional fir to 20 inches diameter, odd trees near-lake to 30 inches diameter, of lum- 
| ber value, on slopes south of creek, small fir, birch, jack pine, poplar and willow with 
| scattered fir to 20 inches diameter, of lumber value. All in timber berth 233. 


| Tp. 24, R.13, W. 6th Mer. 4. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909. 


Frac. Src. 23; Frac. Sec. 26; Frac. Sec. 35; Frac. Sec. 36; Parr Sxc. 25; Parr 
| Sec. 24.—A rough and broken piece of bench land elevated from 500 to 800 feet above 
| the lake: has been classed as fruit land but would be of poor value, from 10 to 30 per 
| cent; a few spots go to higher value, from 40 to 50 per cent, where the ground is in 
depressions and there is a deeper deposit of alluvial soil. Between the bench 
' land and the lake are steep slopes with a good many open spaces of grass 
_land-and scattered bull pine, which could be used for grazing purposes. Beyond 
the 800 feet limit fairly easy slopes rising to east extend in sec. 24 to 1,200 
feet above lake, has been classed as farm lands of 25 per cent value. Outside the 
classes named are steep rocky slopes clad with timber and showing rock outcrops, 
which are unfit for agriculture. Soil a light brown, reddish or yellowish sandy loam, 
very stony and gravelly throughout, and in parts rocky; timber on steep slopes of bench 
adjacent to lake are scattered bull pine to 24 inches diameter and fir to 20 inches diam- 
eter, both of lumber value; and bench lands and other slopes, generally second growth 
fir, poplar, birch, willow with scattered larger fir to 18 inches of lumber value along 
the beds of the creeks are some cedar to 15 inches diameter and cottonwood. <A good 
deal of brulé is found in patches scattered over the area. 

Frac. Src. 28; Frac. Sec. 27.—On steep slopes descending to north shore of Agate 
bay narrow strip of fruit land along lake of 25 per cent to 30 per cent value, upper 
slopes grazing land with scattered scrubby fir, extending back to rock bluffs, then 
more heavily timbered. Soil reddish sandy loam, stony and rocky. Timber belt of 
scrubby fir to 18 inches diameter along lake, of doubtful lumber value, also small fir 
poplar, cherry and willow; on upper slopes seattering scrubby fir to 24 ches diame- 
ter, of doubtful lumber value. In timber berth 233. 

Frac. Sec. 29, NE. 4, SE. 4.—On steep slopes of valley, rough and broken. Fruit 
may possibly be grown in places on lower slopes, and east-.of I. R., of 25 to 35 per 
cent value, but better suited for grazing; north part is rock bluffs and worthless. Soil 
light reddish and brown sandy loam with stones, gravel and rock outcrops; better in 
spots. Timber chiefly second growth fir where timbered, but for most part open grass 
slopes, suitable for grazing, with scattered serubby fir. East of I. R. good scattering 

of fr to 36 inches diameter, scrubby but of lumber value; also small fir, poplar, birch 
and willow. In timber berth 233. . 7 

of SW. i—Bottom land along Pass creek, rising gently to SW., may 
be classed as fruit land of 50 to 75 per cent. Soil light sandy loam mixed with fine 
- gravel, stony in spots; along creek rich brown sandy loam, covered by vegetable mould. 
_ Timber along creek, cedar to 50 inches diameter, smaller as creek is ascended, scattered 
- growth fir; birch, cedar and hemlock with alder, cherry and willows; south of green 
belt along creek has been burnt over. Chas. Todd has squatted on SW. 4 sec. 29 nd 
has built house and stable; grows excellent potatoes and other vegetables. Balance of 
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frac. 4 sec. is steep hillside unsuited for agriculture; is old brulé grown with second 
growth birch and poplar and scattered green fir to 15 inches diameter. Situated in~ 
timber berth 233. 


NW. i.—Bottom land along creek and rising to 200 feet above lake at foot of 
steep hillside; a lirnestone bluff is in centre of + section. May be classed as fruit 
land, between steep hillsides, of 50 per cent to 75 per cent value. Soil, rich sandy 
loam and vegetable mould along creek; elsewhere light, whitish, reddish and brown 
sandy loam, with small stones and fine gravel in parts. Timber along creek bottom, 
cedar to 48 inches diameter of good lumber value, second growth fir, birch and poplar 
with scattered fir to 20 inches of lumber value. Beyond bottom lands are steep hill-— 
sides with open patches of bunch grass and scattered scrubby fir suitable as grazing 
lands. Wagon road to Kamloops passes through + sec. on north side of creek. In 
timber berth 2383. 


Part Src. 30, Pant Sec. 31-—Bottom land along creek a few chains wide, then 
ascending gently on both sides to a maximum of 400 feet above lake at base of steep 
sides of valley. May be classed as fruit lands of 50 to 75 per cent value. Soil rich 
reddish yellow clayey loam with little or fine gravel covered by vegetable mould on- 
creek bottom, for the balance, brown whitish and reddish sandy or clayey loam with 
generally small stones and gravel, very stony in places. Timber along creek bottom } 
is excellent cedar to 48 inches diameter and fir to 80 inches diameter; also a thick 
growth of devils club, willow, ete., elsewhere there is good scattering of fir to 20 inches 
diameter, occasional to 24 inches, and cedar to 15 inches, both of good lumber value 
in addition is found small birch, hemlock, spruce and undergrowth, with small poplar — 
near the steep slopes. The lower steep slopes, present on the north side, opens with 
sparse growth of bunch grass, extending not very high up; above is thick growth of 
fir and spruce. The south steep slopes are covered by old brulé with second growth — 
fir, birch, poplar, spruce and willow; also scattered bunches of scrubby fir of question- 
able lumber value; neither slopes are suitable for agriculture. Allin timber berth 233. 


Tp. 16, R. 14, W. 6th Mer.—4. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910. 


Sec. 19.—Krom 2,550 to 3,500 feet above sea-level, broken by steep rocky gulches, 
some fir to 18 inches diameter, of probable value on west 4, fair grazing, no agricul-— 
tural value. 


Sec. 20, 21—From 2,470 to 3,500 feet above sea-level, very steep slopes thickly q 
covered with fir up to 18 inches diameter, of probable good value in 380 years, fair graz-_ 
ing, no agricultural value. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 26; Sec. 27; Sec. 35.—Narrow strip of low — 
land along the Salmon river up to 25 chains wide, good farm land, with very steep — 
rough slopes on either side, of no agricultural value, river from 1,025 to 1,190 above 
South Thompson ,soil sandy clay loam and black loam, poplar, birch, willow and alder — 
brush with a few fir on low lands, scattered fir and bull pine to west and small jack — 
pine to east, 75 per cent farm value. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910—SkEc. 28, 29, 33.—From 2,550 to over 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, little timber value is found on the immediate north side of Salmon river 
~ here, these seciions consist of almost all abruptly broken precipices on the south face, 
on the plateau stunted and small fir exist which will offer no value under 25 years, — 
poor grazing, no agricultural value. 

' Srcs. 30, 31—Rolling and steep, very little fir of any kind, many thickets of jack — 
pine to 4 inches diameter, poor grazing as a whole. 4 

Src. 32.—Many thickets of jack pine to 4 inches diameter, very little fir, running — 
into small flats of sandy loam soil on creek bottom and more open than see. 81, fair 
grazing, only possible agricultural value, from 3,400 to 4,000 feet above sea-level. 
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MONTE HILLS FOREST RESERVE. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910.—Only a very small portion of this reserve is below 
an altitude of 4,000 feet, namely, a strip of land varying from one half to a mile and 
one half wide along the west boundary and a valley running from north to south 
through the extreme easterly part. The remainder of the reserve is composed almost 
entirely of great hills of old burn which is at present covered with a dense growth of 
small jack pine. No land of evident agricultural value was found therein, but con- 
siderable grazing value and meadows of wild hay are found in the valley of the 
eastern part. Timber value is of no account except a small area in the extreme north- 
west part and a couple of square miles in the extreme southeast.: 


Tps. 16 and 17, R. 14, W. 6th Mer. 4. V. Chase, DLS., 1910. 


The lands immediately to the east of the Monté Hills Forest reserve not included 
in examination of 1909 are composed almost entirely of a great rocky range of hills 
rising quickly to an altitude of 4,500 feet above sea-level in places, no agricultural 
value was found herein. There is a great deal of bare broken rock and high precipi- 
tous rock cliffs with some ranges of old burn. While there is considerable scattered 
growth of fir and some bull pine, this does not as a rule exceed a diameter of 15 inches 
and is not of any lumber value. Some fair grazing is found on the plateau hill top, 
pine grass. 


J. H. Ross, D.L.S., 1911—The surveys in these townships were made mainly 
for the purpose of defining the boundaries of the Monté Hills Forest Reserve. 
This reserve lies along the southern limit of the Railway Belt, is composed of 
portions of several townships and comprises an area of 67,840 acres. It is 
distant about 30 miles in a southeasterly direction from Kamloops and can be 
reached by a good wagon road from the latter place. The reserve is hilly and 
broken in places by steep, rocky cliffs. The elevation above sea-level varies 
from 2,500 to 5,000 feet. The surface is generally well wooded with jack pine 
and small fir, although in places the timber has been completely burnt off. So far as 
observed the reserve is not suitable for agriculture. The soil is mostly a poor sand 
and gravel loam. The fact that in the month of May there was still a considerable 
depth of snow in the bush, shows that the reserves are factors in maintaining a steady 
flow of water in the creeks. It is important, therefore, that care should be taken to 
prevent the destruction of timber by bush fires. The two largest streams crossed were 
the Salmon river, which traverses the southeastern corner of the reserve, and Monté 
ereek, which rises in the interior of the reserve and flows in a northerly direction. 


Tp. 17, Res. 14 to 16, W. 6th Mer. ¢. H. Taggart, D.LS., 1911. 


These townships were reached by following the Kamloops-Grand Prairie wagon road 
for about 12 miles to the point where a branch road leads off to Campbell lake which 
we followed to its termination. From Campbell lake to Wolf lake the wagon road 
was very rough. The country along the boundary of the Monté Hills Forest reserve 
is very rough and mountainous, and densely wooded with jack pine from 3 to 15 inches 
in diameter and also some scattered fir and spruce up to 40 inches in diameter. The 
country within the reserve seems to be admirably suitable as a forest reserve, and 
with proper scientific handling would doubtless become very productive for the better 
varieties of timber. ‘The soil is a light sandy loam with gravel and rocky subsoil, but 
in many places rock was found close to the surface and protruding in others. The 
country, from an agricultural standpoint, is of little value. Very little water can be 
found. Scuittoe creek is the only permanent stream; all the others are very small 
and are sure to be wholly dry after the snow has disappeared off the hills. Deer and 
grouse were the game noticed. Wood for fuel is plentiful. There is no hay, and no 
stone-quarries nor minerals were noticed. 
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Tp.17, R. 14, W. 6th Mer. 4. /. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1; Src. 2, NE. 4, SE. +.—East half NE. 41, sec. 2, and west half NW. 4, sec. 1, — 
disposed of, with exception of low land along river, no land of agricultural value, steep — 
rough slopes on each side from 1,020 to 2,200 feet on east and from 1,020 to 1,600 feet ~ 
on west, slopes to west, rocky, soil sandy clay loam and black loam and gravel, poplar, — 
birch, willow and alder on lowland, slopes to east nearly bare,’ old brulé to west, 
scrubby bull pine and fir, no timber value, land 75 per cent farm value, poor grazing. — 

A. V. Chase, D.I.S., 1910.—Srcs. 4 anno 5.—From 3,400 to over 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, a certain amount of fir to 15 inches diameter is found on side hill 
in eastern part of these sections, with fair grazing, in the centre are some meadows ~ 


fit for wild hay growing, and west of these very rolling country with dense small jack 


pine, no agricultural value otherwise, lumber value doubtful even in 30 years. ; 
Secs. 6 To 8, 17 ro 20, 29 To 32.—These are all situated on bald rock slopes of — 
no agricultural value, there is very little timber of any kind except some scattered 
small jack pine and scrub fir, practically no grazing. 
Sec. 9.—From 3,500 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, some flat sandy loam land — 
in west 4 covered mostly with dense jack pine, it is of no value agriculturally, fair © 
_ grazing some scattered fir on side hill to east, of doubtful value. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909—Sxc, 11, NE. +—Low bench land to east with 
steep rough slopes to west, very dry, requires irrigation, from 1,000 to 1,700 feet 
above river; soil, clay loam; scattered bull pine and some fir up to 12 inches, and 
small bushy fir, pine of no timber value, bench land 35 per cent farm, fair grazing. 

SE. 4 CW. 4).—Steep rough slopes of no agricultural value, soil clay loam, scat- 
tered bull pine and fir to 15 inches and small bushy fir, no timber value, fair grazing. 

Src. 12, NE. +4, SE. +.—Rough steep slopes rising to SE., from 910 to 2,225 feet 
above river, of no agricultural value, soil clay loam and gravel, thinly covered in NE. 
4+ with fir and a few bull pine to 12 inches, of some timber value, very scattered and 
scrubby in SE. 4, some grazing. 

Sec. 138, Parr NW. 4.—Rocky ridge runs out from west covering this part, of no 
agricultural value, fir and bull pine 8 to 30 inches, of some timber value, some grazing. 

Src. 14, NE. +.—Rough broken bench land and steep slopes, very rocky, solid rock 
along east side, from 1,340 to 2,000 feet above river, of no agricultural value, clay loam 
and rock, scattered bull pine and fir 8 to 30 inches of some timber value, fair grazing 

SE. 4.—Bench land along east, fairly level, steep rocky slopes to west, from 1,125 
to 1,900 feet above river, bench land suitable for cultivation, very dry, clay loam soil 
and rock, scattered bull pine and fir 8 to 30 inches, of some timber value, fair grazing 
land 30 per cent farm value. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910.—Skrcs. 16, 21, 28, 33—These sections are almost 
all precipitous rock slopes of no value agriculturally or for timber, and with only 
poor grazing; in the creek botto mare several meadows of an aggregate of not more 
than 100 acres, these are fit only for wild hay, being wet marshy land at an elevation 
of about 3,400 to 3,500 feet above sea-level. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 23, NE. 4, SE. 4—Bench land and _ steep 
slopes, broken by deep gullies and ravines from 1,380 to 1,800 feet, small spring creek 
runs through, parts suitable for cultivation, very dry, difficult to irrigate, of doubtful 
agricultural value, clay loam, some rock, thinly covered with bull pine and fir 8 to 30 
inches, of some timber value, fair grazing. 

SEC. 24, Part NE. 4, NW. 4; Sro. 98, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. # (E. 4)-—Beneh 
land rough and broken by gullies, from 1,100 to 1,425 feet, possible to cultivate in 
parts of doubtful value, very dry and would be difficult to irrigate, soil clay loam, 
thinly covered with fir and bull pine from 10 to 30 inches, of some timber value, fair 
grazing land. 

Sec. 26, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4 (W. 4), SW. 4.—Bench land rising on gentle slopes ~ 
to west, rough and hilly in parts, particularly in SW. 4, from 1,210 to 2,100 feet, pos- 
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sible to cultivate, of doubtful agricultural value, very dry and difficult to irrigate, 
soil clay loam, rocky in places, fir, bull pine 6 to 25 inches, of some timber value, 


small jack pine to west of section, grazing land. 


Src. 35, NE. 1.—Steep, rocky slope rising to NE. from creek, small area of land 
in SW. corner suitable for cultivation from 1,050 feet upwards to rocky mountain, 
clay soil and rock, scrubby bull pine and fir, of no timber value, cancelled homestead, 
land 40 per cent value as farm, fair grazing. 

NW. i.—Steep rocky slopes rising each way from creek, narrow strip along 
ereek suitable for cultivation, rest of no agricultural value, from 1,060 to 1,500 feet, 
clay soil and rock, bull pine and fir to west of creek 6 to 20 inches, of some timber 
value, land 40 per cent value as farm, fair grazing. 

SW. +.—Very small area of low land in NE. corner, steep slopes and bench land 


* from 1,060 to 1,900 feet above river, of no agricultural value, soil clay loam, thinly 


covered with bull pine and fir from 6 to 20 inches, of some timber value, low land 40 
per cent farm, value, fair grazing. 

Src. 36, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land and steep slopes rising to NW. from 
1,025 to rocky mountain, land in NE. 4 and SE. of NW. i suitable for cultivation, 
very dry, might be irrigated from creek, soil clay loam and rock, thinly covered with 
bull pine and a few fir to 10 inches, not of much timber value, land 25 to 40 per cent 
farm value, fair grazing. 

Part SE. 3, SW. i.—Low land along ereek and bench land from 1,025 to 1,210 
feet, very dry, could irrigate lower parts from creek, soil clay loam, thinly covered 
with bull pine and fir, 6 to 20 inches of some timber value, small pond along creek in 
north part, land 20 to 40 per cent value as farm land, fair grazing. 


Tp. 18, R. 14, W. 6th Mer. 4. /. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 

Src. 2, NW. 2 (Frac.) SW. 2 (Frac.)—Bench land and steep slopes rising to east 
from Summit lake, from 1,150 to-1,450 feet above river, possible to cultivate in parts, 
very dry, requires irrigation, of doubtful agricultural value, small area of low swampy 
land to south of lake, farm land; soil, light clay and gravel, solid rock showing, thinly 
eovered; bull pine and some fir 5 to 25 inches, of some timber value; low land 40 per 
cent farm, fair grazing. 

Suc. 3, NE. + (Frac.)—Steep rough slopes rising to west from Summit lake, very 
rocky, of no agricultural value, soil light clay and rock, fir and bull pine 5 to 20 inches, 
of some timber value, grazing. 

A.V. Chase, D.L.8., 1910-—Sxc. 3, SW. 4, NW. 4; Stos. 4, 9; SEOs aLO, Wet 
From 3,400 to 4,200 feet above sea, steep rock hills with some bald spots, no agri- 
cultural value, a great deal of old burn, some scrub fir and bull pine, pine grass 
in parts. 

Src. 5 To 8; Sec. 16, S. 4; NW. 4; Secs. 17, 18—From 3,400 to 4,500 feet above 
sea-level, mostly steep rock hills, a good deal of broken rock and gravel in the lower 
altitudes, no agricultural value, some bull pine and fir in clumps are found but of no 
commercial value, some bunch grass in open places. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 10, NE. 4 (Frac.), NW. 4, SE. 4 (Frac.)— 
Steep rocky slopes rising from shore of lake, small piece of flat land in NE. corner 
suitable for cultivation, slopes rise from 1,150 to 2,000 feet falling rapidly to west to 
Pearse creek, of no agricultural value, soil light clay covering solid rock, scattered bull 
pine and fir 6 to 20 inches of some timber value, cedar, birch, spruce, fir and poplar of 
small size in valley Pearse creek, grazing in places. 

~ See. 11, NW. + (Frac.), SW. 4 (Frac.)——Bench land and steep slopes rising to 
east from Summit lake from 1,150 to 1,450 feet, very dry, difficult to irrigate, of doubt- 
ful agricultural value, soil light clay and eravel, thinly covered, bull pine and some 
fir 5 to 25~inches of some timber value, fair grazing. 

Src. 13, NE. 4.—-Low bench land along north, slopes rising to south from 1,780 to 
2.100 feet, dry, requires irrigation, soil black loam to north, clay and gravel on slopes, 
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small poplar, spruce, fir and jack pine, of no timber value, low land, 30 per cent farm, 
some grazing. 

Sec. 14, Part NW. 4, Part SW. +.—Bench land and steep slopes rough and broken 
by gullies from 1,150 to 1,650 feet, very dry, of no agricultural value, soil light. clay 
and gravel, boulders in places, scattered bull pine and fir, generally small and scrubby, 
open spaces, no timber value, grazing poor. 

Src. 15, NW. + CW. 4).—Low land and steep slopes to west, rocky, from 1,200 to 
1,550 feet above river, partially suitable for cultivation, dry, possible to irrigate from 
Pearse creek, soil light clay and gravel, rocky in parts, fir, poplar and birch, some fir 
up to 20 inches of some timber value, land 15 to 50 per cent farm value, grazing. 

Sec. 16, NE. +.—Steep slopes from 1,835 to 2,100 feet above river, no agricultural 
value, soil light clay and gravel, and broken rock, small spring creek, bull pine and fir 
in clumps, small size, old brulé to north, poplar, willow, some bunch grass on open 
spaces. 


A. V; Chase, D:L.S., 1910—Sero. 19, Src. 20, W. 4; Suc. 20; SE. 4; Sec. 2955 
4; Sec. 30, 31—From 3,400 to 4,000 feet above sea-level, some rolling very dry bench 
land, very doubtful value, a great deal of steep rocky slopes with deep gullies. Some 
growth of fir averaging 10 inches in diameter with fir and bull pine to 20 inches 
diameter in parts, grazing rather poor. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 20, NE. +—Bench land rough and broken by 
deep gullies and very steep slopes to SW. from 1,270 to 2,200 feet, bench land in NW. 
part suitable for cultivation, very dry and difficult to irrigate, of doubtful agricul- 
tural value, soil light clay and gravel, thinly covered with fir 5 to 15 inches, of some 
timber value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 21, Parr NW. +.—Bench land broken to south by ravine of small creek, par- 
tially suitable for cultivation to north from 1,200 to 1,550 feet, dry, possible to irrigate 
parts from creek, soil light clay, gravelly in places, thinly covered with fir from 5 - 
to 12 inches, and some bull pine in east parts to 30 inches, not of profitable timber 
value, land 25 per cent value as farm, fair grazing. 


SW. 4.—Steep rough slopes rising to south and west from 1,200 to 2,000 feet above 
river, rocky and broken by ravine of creek, of no agricultural value, soil clay and rock, 
small fir, old brulé, of no timber value, some grazing. 


Sec. 22, Parr NW. 3.—Very small areas of low land along Monte creek suitable — 
for farm steep rocky slopes rising to NE. from 1,000 to 1,600 feet above river, soil clay 
loam and light clay, and some rock, thinly covered with bull pine and some fir, 6 to 
25 inches not much timber value, fair grazing, low land 35 per cent farm value. 


Sec. 23, SW. 4+.—Steep slopes along west and rising to NE. from 1,500 to 1,950 
feet above river, broken by gullies, of no agricultural value, soil light clay, partially 
open, a few bull pine and some fir, scrubby, of no timber value, good grazing, 


SE. 4.—Bench land rolling and steep slopes to north, land in SE. corner suitable 
for cultivation, creek suitable for irrigation, deep ravine to north, from 1,600 to 1,970 
feet above river, light clay soil thinly covered with bull pine and fir, 10 to 80 inches 
of some timber value, land 25 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 


Sec. 24.—Part SE 4, SW. 4.—Low land along creek to south, slope rising to north, 
from 1,630 to 2,400 feet above river, soil light clay and black loam, thinly covered with 
bull pine and some fir 10 to 35 inches of timber value, land 15 to 40 per cent farm 
value, fair grazing. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.8., 1910.—Sro. 24, N. 4; Suc. 23, N. 4; Suc. 22, NE. 4; Sxcs. 
25, 26; Suc. 27, N. 4, SE. 4; Sros. 34 to 36—From about 2,400 to 4,200 feet above 
sea-level, very steep and abruptly rolling country, no agricultural value, rocky in 
north part, with more soil to south, timber small jack pine with scattered byll pine of 
fair size to the north, with some small ranges of fir and bull pine to 24 inches in 
south and southwest parts, grazing fair as a rule. 
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A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxrc. 27, Parr SW. 4.—Steep slopes from 1,250 
to 2,000 feet above river, of no agricultural value, some solid rock showing, soil light 
elay and some rock, thinly covered with bull pine and some fir 10 to 30 inches, of 
some timber value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 28, NE. 4, Parr SE. 4—Steep slopes and rough bench land from 1,200 to 
2,000 feet above river, of no agricultural value, soil light clay and gravel, solid rock 
showing in places on higher slopes, thinly covered with bull pine and fir 10 to 30 
inches, of some timber value, fair grazing. 

NW. +.—Monté creek crosses SW. corner, steep slopes rise from creek, rocky in 
parts, from 1,075 to 1,640 feet above river, of no agricultural value, soil light clay and 
gravel, solid rock showing, thinly covered with bull pine and fir 10 to 30 inches, of 
timber value, fair grazing. 

Src. 29, Parr NE. 4, SE. 4.—Steep rocky slopes along west side, some low bench 
to NE. of SE. 4 of some farm value, soil light clay and gravel, fir of small size, 4 
inches, of no timber value, some grazing. 

Src. 32, NW. 4+, SW. 4.—Very steep slopes, solid rock generally, rising to SW. 
from 1,100 feet' upwards, of no agricultural value, timber scrubby fir, of no timber 
value, some grazing in places. 

Src. 33, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4.—Bench land and steep slopes, solid rock showing 
in a few places, of no agricultural value, soil light clay and some gravel, thinly 
covered with bull pine and fir from 10 to 30 inches, of some timber value, fair grazing. 


Tp. 19, R. 14, W. 6th Mer. A. V.. Chase,-D.L.8., 1910: 


Src. 1—Nearly all over 4,000 feet above sea-level, high, broken and rocky, timber 
small jack pine to 6 inches, with some scattered bull pine in south 4, poor grazing, no 
agricultural value. 

Src, 2.—From 3,400 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, very broken, with stony ° 
outcrops, no agricultural value, the south and southwesterly portion contains bull 
pine to 20 inches, of doubtful lumber value, changing to dense growth of small jack 
pine in northeast, dry, light loam soil in extreme southwest, fair grazing in south and 
west. 

Suc. 3.—From 2,855 to 3,800 feet above sea-level, fair timber value in bull pine 
and fir to 24 inches, fair grazing, light loam soil on very rolling and broken land, 
would say of no farm value. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 4, NE. 4, Parr Sk. 4.—Bench land and 
steep slopes to east, gentle slopes on west, from 1,050 to 1,660 feet above river, rough 
and broken on east boundary, suitable for cultivation on lower slopes, very dry, 
requires irrigation, soil light clay, some gravel and solid rock to east, bed of creek 
in SE. i, bull pine, fir and some jack pine to 15 inches, very scattered, of some timber 
- value, land 20 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Part SW. +.—Bench land and low land near Monté creek, from 1,000 to 1,095 feet, 
of some value as farm land, soil, clay loam and gravel on hills, bull pine and fir to 
10 inches, and small poplar and fir, of no timber value, land 20 to 50 per cent value 
as farm land, some grazing. 

Sro 5, NE. $.—Bench land, hilly from 1,060 to 1,200 feet above river, partially 
suitable for cultivation, very dry, requires irrigation, small lake to south side, bad 
water, soil light clay and gravel, some rock to NE., scattered bull pine and fir average 
10 inches and small poplar and fir in places, land 15 to 30 per cent farm, some grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. +—Bench land, rough and hilly with low patches, steep rocky slopes 
along south and west, small pond poor water to east side, suitable for cultivation in 
small patches along north, soil light clay and clay loam, small fir 4 inches and a few 
bull pine on lower slopes, no timber value, land 20 to 50 per cent farm value, grazing 
poor. : 
Src. 6, Part NE. 4, Parr NW. 3.—Bench land and steep slopes to south, rocky in 
parts from 1,120 to 1,500 feet above river, rough and broken suitable for cultivation 
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on small benches, dry, requires irrigation, soil clay loam with some gravel and rock, | 
fir of small size with a few bull pine of no timber value, land 15 per cent value as © 
farm, fair grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. 4.—Steep slopes broken with solid rock in many places, from 1,140 to 
1,880 feet, of no agricultural value, soil clay loam and gravel, with solid rock, fir of 
small size, small poplar, of no hiner: value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 7, Part NE. 4, Part NW. 4, Part SE. 4.—Rolling bench are from 960 to 
1,110 feet partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil lght 
clay and gravel, scattered bull pine and fir, 6 to 20 inches, small bushy fir and jack 
pine, of no timber value, land 25 per cent farm value, grazing poor. 

Sec. 8, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land, steep slope of hill to north from 960 to 1,145 
feet, partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil light clay, 


seattered bull pine and fir to 20 inches, small bushy fir and jack pine, of no tamben ) | 


value, land 25 per cent value as farm arid, grazing poor. 

Sec. 8, Parr SE. 4.—Rolling bench land, rocky hill to south, from 950 to 1,250 
feet, earnelie suitable aoe cultivation, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil light clay 
and some gravel, scattered bull pine and fir from 6 to 20 inches, small bushy fir and 
jack pine, of no timber value, land 25 per cent farm value, grazing poor. 

Src. 9 NE. 4, SE. +.—Rolling bench land and steep slopes rising to east, from 1,050 
to 1,180 feet above river, rocky to east, partially suitable for cultivation on lower 


slopes, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil light clay, very scattered bull pine and fir, 


6 to 30 inches, small jack pine in places, land 25 per cent value as farm land, fair — 
grazing. 

Part NW. 1.—Bench land, rolling gently, from 950: to 1,180 feet, suitable for cul- 
tivation, Monté creek in NW. corner, ravine 50 feet deep, very dry, requires irriga- 
tion, soil ight clay, very scattered bull pine and fir 6 to 25 inches of no timber value, 
land 35 per cent farm, fair grazing. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910.—Sxrc. 10.—From 2,900 to 3,800 feet above sea-level, 
very much the same as sec. 8, possibly a greater area of workable patches, small hold- 
ing in north east 1, 83 to 5 acres cultivated, homesteader makes living off his place by 
labour. ; 

Secs. 11 and 12.—From 3,080 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, 2 eae soi] in 
north halves mostly, but no Be aileue water, might be cultivated in small patches of 
3 to 5 acres in gullies, loam soil, only poor grazing, mixture of small timber of all 
kinds in west halves, running into dense growth of small jack pine in south halves. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 13.—Gently rolling bench land, from 1,500 to 
2,170 feet, greater part of section suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam and black 
loam, three small creeks in section with some water, thickly covered with small jack 
pine, fir, poplar and willow with clumps of fir up to 15 inches, not profitable timber 
value, land 25 to 50 per cent farm value, some grazing, NW. and SW. quarters, can- 
celled homesteads. | 

Sec. 14, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land, from 1,600 to 1,900 feet, greater part suit- 
able for cultivation, soil clay loam and black loam, thickly covered with small jack 
pine, fir, poplar and willow, with clumps of fir up to 15 inches, not profitable timber 
value, land 25 per Hee to 50 per cent farm value, some grazing, cancelled homestead. 

Sec. 16, NW. 4, SW. 1.—Rolling bench land from 900 to 1,320 feet, rough and 
broken to “Aust with solid rock showing in a few places, Heutialls suitable for eulti- 
vation, dry, difficult ta irrigate, soil clay loam, thinly covered with bull pine and fir 
to 15 inches of some timber value, land 25 per cent farm, fair grazing. 

SE. 4.—Bench land and steep broken slopes rising to SE. from 1,150 to 1,550 feet, 
partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil light clay and clay 
loam, scattered bull pine and fir from 6 to 30 inches, of some timber value, land 20 
per cent farm, fair grazing. 2 

Src. 17, NE. +.—Monté creek across SW. corner, steep rocky slopes to west, a 

ler slopes from creek to east, from 650 to 1,045 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, — 
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very dry, requires irrigation, soil light clay and gravel, very scattered bull pine and 
fir, scrubby, of no timber value, land 30 per cent farm, fair grazing. 

NW. 3.—Steep slopes rising from both sides of Monté creek, rock hill to west, 
steep slopes rising to rock hill to south with some bench land between suitable for 
cultivation, very dry, requires irrigation, from 550 to 870 feet, soil light clay and clay 
loam, very scattered bull pine and fir scrubby, of no timber value, land 15 to 35 per 
cent farm, fair grazing. 

SE. 3, SW. 1.—Steep slopes rising from Monté creek, from 750 to 1,300 feet, very 
steep and rocky to west, rising to rock hill which covers greater part, bench land to 
west and north of SW. i partially suitable for cultivation, dry, requires irrigation, 
soil light clay and clay loam, scattered, scrubby bull pine and fir to 15 inches of no 
timber value, fair grazing. 

Src. 18, NE. 1, NW. 4.—Rock hill covering greater part, from 560 to 1,500 feet, 
of no agricultural value, soil light clay, very scattered, scrubby bull pine and fir, of 
no timber value, some grazing in places. 

SE. 4 (W. 4), SW. 4.—Bench land, slopes rising to west and north, from 950 to 
1,375 feet, rocky in parts and partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, requires 
irrigation, soil light clay, very scattered, scrubby bull pine and fir, of no timber value, 
land 15 to 25 per cent farm value, some grazing. 

Src. 19, NE. 4.—Greater part of quarter covered by high rock hill, from 675 to 
1,020 feet above river, worthless as farm land, rolling bench land to north and east 
suitable for cultivation, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil light clay and gravel, very 
seattered, scrubby bull pine and fir, fruit land 30 per cent value, fair grazing. 

NW. i.—Bench land, slope of rocky hill to east, deep ravine of Monté creek, some 
bench land to west suitable for cultivation, and a good level bench to south of creek, 
very dry, possible to irrigate from Monté creek, soil light clay, some gravel, scattered 
bull pine and fir, of no lumber value, land 80 per cent fruit value, fair grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. i.—Deep ravine of Monté creek through half section, very steep 
slopes to south, very rocky, from 440 to 1,375 feet, a few acres of bench land in NW. 
corner, soil light clay, very scattered, scrubby bull pine and fir, of no timber value, 
bench land 30 per cent fruit value, fair grazing in places. 

Src, 20.—Nearly all rough rocky hills, highest in NE. 4, from 685 to 1,100 feet, 
a few acres of land suitable for cultivation in NW. corner and SW. corner, very dry, 
difficult to irrigate, soil light clay and gravel, scattered growth of bull pine and fir 
up to 20 inches, of no timber value, small bushy growth fir, pine and jack pine, land 
20 per cent farm, fair grazing. 

Src. 21, SW. 3.—Bench land, rough in places with solid rock showing consider- 
able part suitable for cultivation, from 925 to 1,320 feet, low valley in NW. would 
make good farm land, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil sandy clay and clay loam, 
seattered bull pine and fir to 20 inches, of not much value, small bushy fir and jack 
pine, land 15 to 35 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Suc. 26, NW. 3.—Deep ravine of small creek along east side with steep slopes 
rising to east and west, from 525 to 850 feet, some land suitable for cultivation along 
west boundary, soil sandy clay loam with some rock to east of creek, thinly covered 
with bull pine and fir, open to, west, land 30 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Sec, 28, Part NW. 4.—Steep slope falling towards river, broken by gullies and 
ravines, from 170 to 700 feet, no land of agricultural value, soil light sandy clay, 
seattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches, of no timber value, fair grazing. 

Suc. 29, Parr NE. 4, Parr NW. 3.—Steep slopes to south broken by gullies, from 
170 to 605 feet above river, a narrow strip of land along foot of slope and to south of 
group, lot suitable for fruit, requires irrigation, soil clay loam and sandy clay loam, 
some solid rock on steeper slopes, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches and small 
bushy fir, poplar and pine, open spaces, land 20 per cent value as fruit, grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. 4—Bench land and steep broken slopes from 225 to 980 feet above 
river, bench land suitable for cultivation in SW. part, dry, requires irrigation, slopes 
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very steep and rocky on east, soil sandy clay loam, seattered bull pine aa fir to 20 } 
inches, small bushy fir aud pine, land 30 per cent fruit, fair grazing. a 
Sec. 30, Parr NE. 7, Parr NW. 4.—A narrow strip of bottom land on gentle — 


slope to south of group a suitable for fruit, rough broken slope to south, soil clay 


loam, very scattered bull pine and fir to 20 inches, scrubby and small bushy fir, poplar — 
and jack pine, bottom land 20 per cent value as fruit, fair grazing. 

Src. 30, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land and steep slopes from 185 to 685 feet above 
river, rough and broken by deep gullies along north, partially suitable for cultivation, 
very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil light clay, very scattered bull pine and fir 6 to 25 
inches, no timber value, land 30 per cent fruit value, fair grazing. 


Rk. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909, Src. 31, SW. 4 (FRac.).—Open clay bench about 30 
feet above the South Thompson river terminating at north in broken clay clifis, much 


of land is workable and all is open, 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation needed which ~ 


could be supplied from the river by pumping, Rev. G. Stewart is squatted on this 
piece of land. / 

Sec. 31, N. $4; Seo. 32, NW. 4 CW. 4) Steep rocky slopes the south half of 
which is SR AN ck north half affords seant grazing and has a few scattering bull pine 
and fir. 

A.J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909, Src. 34, Part NE, 4, Part SE. 4.—A small area of 
bottom land on gentle slope in north part, steep slopes broken by deep ravine of small 


creek with some bench land on top, from 100 to 800 feet above river, soil light clay: — 


loam and gravel partially open, a few scattered fir and bull pine to 10 inches of tim- 
ber value, land 15 to 25 per cent fruit, grazing fair. 

Sec. 35, Parr NE. 3.—Bench land from 250 to 825 feet above river, aortas by 
deep ravine of creek in NW. part, greater part suitable for cultivation, soil sandy 
clay loam, scattered bull pine and ae up to 25 inches of some timber value, land 50 
per cent value as farm land, fair grazing. 4 

Part NW. 4.—Steep broken slopes with some benches, from 200 to 750 feet above 
river, bench land in SE. part suitable for cultivation, soil hight sandy clay loam, 
scattered bull pine and fir 6 to 25 inches of some timber value, land 25 to 50 per cent 
farm value, fair grazing. 

SE. +.—Bench land from 750 to 1,000 feet above river, gently rolling, soil light 
sandy clay loam, scattered bull pine ond fir 6 to 25 inches, of some timber value, land 
50 per cent tarm value, fair grazing. 

SW. 4+.—Bench land from 325 to 850 feet above river, broken by deep ravine of 
creek, with steep slopes taking up greater part of quarter, part to NE. suitable for 


cultivation, soil clay loam and gravel, open to SW. scattered bull pine and fir up to ; 


25 inches of some timber value, land 25 to 50 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 36, NW. 1.—Bench land, gentle slopes rising to north and south from ereek 
in northern part, suitable for cultivation, soil sandy clay loam, some gravel, scattered 
bull pine and fir up to 20 inches and thick small fir, land 25 to 50 per cent farm value, 


fair grazing. 


Tp. 20, R. 14, W. Gth Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1, NE. 4.—-Steep broken slopes to NW. part, some bench land to SE. suitable 
for cultivation, from 380 to 850 feet above river, soil sandy clay loam with gravel and 
small boulders in places, scattered bull pine and fir up to 25 inches, has been logged, 
not much timber of value, land 25 to 50 per cent farm value, fair grazing. In timber 
berth 486. 

Sec. 1, Parr NW. 4.—Bottom land on gentle slopes to NW. part, steep .broken 
slopes to SE., from 125 to 700 feet above river, very dry, requires irrigation, soil 
sandy clay lari and clay loam, open on bottom land scattered bull pine and fir to 20 
inches no timber value on elope land 30 per cent fruit value. 

Parr SW. }.—Bench land to south suitable for cultivation, steep slopes broken 
to north and shat from 390 to 700 feet above river, soil sandy clay loam and some 


le 
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gravel, very scattered bull pine and fir up to 20 inches scrubby, no timber value, land 


|. 30 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 


Sec. 2, Parr SE. +.—Small area bottom land on gentle slope to north and west, 
steep slopes rising to south, and small area of bench land along south from 110 to 705 
feet above river, dry, requires irrigation, soil sandy clay loam and clay loam, open 
in parts scattered bull pine and fir up to 20 inches, scrubby of no timber value, bottom 
land 30 per cent fruit, bench land 25 per cent farm, fair eg 


fh. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 8, NW. 4 (Frac.), NE. } (Frac.).—Part is flat 
bench land, some of ‘it proken by clay cliffs, the NW. corner is Patines land rising to 
NW., staeide 250 to 450 feet above the South Thompson river, soil a light clay and 
loam, some scattering fir and bull pine, 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation is difficult to 
obtain. 

Sec. 4, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Gentle rolling open land with part having rather steep 
slope and part broken, 250 to 915 feet above the South Thompson river, soil sandy and 
clay loam, stony in places, some scattering fir and bull pine with much open land, 25 
to 50 ae cent fruit value, irrigation difficult to obtain. 

SE. + CW. 4) BR nen bench land, 200 feet above the South mioripees river, soil 
light a and loam, sometimes stony, fir and bull pine scattering to 20 inches, much 
has been cut off, small areas of 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation difficult to obtain. 

Sec. 5, SE. 4 (CN. 4).—Rough slopes rising to NW., 465 to 750 feet above the South 
Thompson river, soil sandy loam, stony in places with outcrops of rock, generally open 
with a few scattering bull pine and poplar clumps 25 per cent fruit land, needs irriga- 
tion which is difficult to obtain. 

NW. 4.—Generally rough rocky slope, with area of workable land in NE. corner, 
750 to 1,400 feet above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam with black loam 
6 inches, and clay loam subsoil in places, parts stony, generally open land with scat- 
tered clumps of scrubby fir, bull pine and poplar, NE. part 50 per cent farm value, 
rest is grazing land, irrigation is difficult to obtain. 

Sec. 5, SW. 4; Sec. 6, (WHOLE SEC.).—Rough rocky broken slopes of no agricul- 
tural value, 300 to about 2,000 feet above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam, 
very stony, much open land with scattered fir and bull pine to 30 inches of possible 
value in sec. 6, all has fair grazing value. 

Src. 7, SW. +.—Depression runs northerly through this quarter with broken slopes 
on each side, 1,600 to 2,000 feet above the South Thompson river, soil much black 
loam 6 inches with stony clay subsoil, fir and bull pine scattering to 24 inches with 
smaller birch and poplar, 50 per cent farm land does not need irrigation, Mr. Hazel- 
hurst has been sduatied on this quarter for a few years and has made improvements. 

Sro. 7, N. 3; Sec. 8, NW. 32.—Generally workable slopes falling to east, broken 
in places, 1,200 to 2,130 feet above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam, stony 
usually with black loam in places, some open land but generally scattering fir and bull 
pine to 30 inches diameter with some poplar clumps, 25 to 50 per cent farm land, 
irrigation likely needed and difficult to obtain. 

Src. 8, SE. +.—Rolling slopes with a few rocky knolls, much workable land in 
depressions, 915 to 1,200 feet above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam with 
black loam in depressions, stony in places, open land generally with scattering clumps 
of fir, bull pine and poplar, 50 per cent farm land, doubtful if irrigation is necessary. 
John Smith is squatted on this quarter and has entry on NE. 4 see. 5. 

Src. 9, NE. +; Sec. 10, NW. +.—Gently rolling land with south part broken, small 
knolls, 345 to 925 feet above the South Thompson river, soil clay and sandy loam, often 
stony, black loam appears in many places, open land with some scattered scrubby fir 
and bull pine, parts have 40 per cent value as fruit land, and parts 50 per cent value 
as farm land, irrigation likely needed but difficult to obtain. 

Sec. 10, SW. 4, NE. 4 (W. 4), SE. 4 (Frac.).—Generally sloping to South Thomp- 
son river, broken in a Hea 270 to 670 a above that river, soil clay and sandy loam 
usually rather stony and gravelly, scattering fir and bull pine to 18 inches diameter, 
25 to 50 per cent fruit land, irrigation needed and difficult to obtain. 
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A. J. Campbell, D.L.S:, 1909.—Src. 12, SE. 4—Small area bottom land in NW. — 
corner, bench land and steep slopes, partially suitable for cultivation, dry, requires 


irrigation, from 125 to 665 feet above river, soil sandy clay loam and gravel, open t6 


NW., very scattered bull pine and fir to 20 inches, good part has been logged, not much — | 
timber value, fair grazing, fruit land 15 to 30 per cent value, in timber berth 436. 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Src. 18, Lecan Sus. 18; See. 14, NE. 4.—Steep | 
slopes, rocky and broken, 650 to 970 feet above the South Thompson river, black sandy — 
clay with much rock and stone, open with scattered scrubby fir and bull pine, fair — 
grazing value. 

Sec. 14, NW. 4; Sec. 15, NE. +—Rolling open slopes with much workable land, 
600 to 1,000 feet above the South Thompson river, soil light sandy clay with black — 
loam in many of the depressions, stony, south part has parts of 30 per cent fruit value, 5 
north part 40 per cent farm value, irrigation needed, but difficult to obtain. 

Sec. 16, NE. 4.—Rolling open land with many knolls, much of land is workable, 
1,050 to 1,225 feet above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam with much black — 
loam in places, stony, 40 per cent farm land, irrigation likely needed but difficult to — 
obtain. | 
SE. 4.—Gentle rolling land, open, 850 to 1,100 feet above the South Thompson 
river, soil, sandy loam with much black loam in places, stony, 50 per cent farm land, 
irrigation likely needed but difficult to obtain. 4 

SW. 4.—Rolling land broken in places, open, with seattered bull pine and fir to. 
16 inches in SW. corner, much black loam with sandy loam subsoil, stony, 50 per cent 
farm land, irrigation is difficult to obtain. | 

Sec. 17, SW. 4.—Rolling land, 1,400 to 1,650 feet above the South Thompson > 
river, sandy loam, stony with much black loam, east part open, west part has fir and © 
bull pine to 24 inches diameter, of good value, 30 per cent farm land, irrigation likely — 
needed but difficult to obtain. ~ 

NW. 4.—Slopes rise to the north, 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the South Thompson 
river, soil, sandy loam, stony and rocky in parts, fir and bull pine to 24 inches of fair 
value, north half is grazing land with timber value, south half is 80 per cent farm land, 
irrigation difficult to obtain. 4 

Sec. 18 (Wuote Sec.).—Rolling land sloping from NE. to SW. to small stream 
running through the section, slopes in places along stream are steep 1,600 to 2,131 feet 
above the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam, stony with black loam in places, a — 
few open spaces exist but land is generally covered with fir and bull pine to 24 inches © 
diameter and of good value, whole section ranges from 25 to 50 per cent value as farm — 
land, irrigation might be supplied in part from Paul creek. 4 

Src. 19, SW. 4—Rolling slope, 1,805 to 2,050 feet above the South Thompson — 
river, sandy loam soil, rather stony, fir and bull pine to 24 inches with smaller poplar, 
jack pine and birch, likely timber value, 25 per cent farm land, irrigation might be 
supplied from Paul creek, if needed. 

Sec. 19, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4; Sec. 20, SW. 4—Rolling slopes rising in steep — 
slope to NE., much. rock in places, altitude 2,000 to over 2,500 feet above the South — 
Thompson river, sandy loam soil, very stony in places, lower slopes are workable but 
too high for successful cultivation, fir and bull pine to 24 inches diameter with small 
poplar, jackpine and birch, fair timber value, grazing throughout. , 

Src. 20, SE. 4; Src. 21, SW. 4.—Rolling slopes with many knolls and rising steeply — 
in SE. 4 of sec. 20, altitude 1,225 to 2,500 feet above the South Thompson river, soil — 
sandy loam, stony, rocky in parts, fir and bull pine scattered to 24 inches diameter, — 
some Lae land in SE. corner of SW. #4 of sec. 21, fair grazing land. 

Sec. 22, S. $.—Rolling land with many knolls, much of land workable, altitude 
from 900 to 1,200 feet above the south Thompson river; soil, sandy loam, stony, with 
black loam in places; scattered bull pine and smal! poplar elumps, 25 per cent value; 
needing irrigation, which is difficult to obtan. 
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Sec. 23, S. 4.—Rough slopes, hilly with workable land in valleys 915 to 1,260 feet 
above the South Thompson river, black loam in valleys and sandy loam on slopes, 
stony, rock outcrops in places, open land in valleys with scattering fir and bull pine 
on slopes and on tops of hills, enough workable land to give farming value of about 
25 per cent, irrigation if needed is difficult to obtain, grazing throughout. 

Sec. 23, N. 4; Sto. 24, NW. 4 (CW. 4), SW. i, NE. 4 (E. 4). Hilly and broken, 
many steep slopes, altitude rises from 230 feet in SW. i of sec. 24 to over 1,500 feet 
in north part of sec. 23, above the South Thompson river, stony loam with many out- 
erops of rock, scattering scrubby growth of fir and bull pine of possible value, good 
grazing generally. 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1910.—(FrRaction UNEXAMINED In, 1909.) 


This part consists of the two north tiers of sections with the north halves of 
sects. 20, 21 and 22. In general it is of semi-moumtainous character, but some of the 
valley contains land which might be of value agriculturally. In the south part of the 
township the lands were examined in 1909 and conditions reported. The lands 
disposed of in the north part have been homesteaded recently and no results in agri- 
culture as yet obtained. However, the soil in the north half of sec. 31 should be very 
productive, as it is a rich loam in the valley land therein. 

Src. 20, N. 4.—Rather steep broken slopes, often rocky, rising to 3,830 feet above 
sea-level, fair fir to 36 inches diameter, rather scattering, some scrub, fair grazing. 

Suc. 21, NE. 1; Src. 22, N. 4—Broken slopes, useless for cultivation, gravelly 
and sandy loam, generally open, with scattering bull pine and fir to 24 inches, scant 
to fair grazing value. . 

Src. 25, S. 4; Sec. 26, S. 3.—Steep, rocky rise towards north, 2,035 to about 3,000 
feea above sea-level, useless for cultivation, much open land with thinly scattered fir 
and bull pine to 30 inches, some poplar and willow serub; good grazing. 

Src. 25, N. 4; Sec. 36.—Steep slope falling from a high hill in sec. 85 and ending 
in broken hills to the northeast of sec. 36, rock slides in places, useless for agriculture, 
1,900 to about 3,500 feet above sea-level, dense growth generally, consisting of small 
eedar, poplar, alder and willows with windfall, scattering fir and bull pine to 24 and 
30 inches, of possible lumber value, some jack pine and cedar to 15 inches, poor to 
fair grazing. 

Src. 26, N. 4; Sec. 35, S. 4—Slopes falling from a ridge in east part and rising 
towards a ridge west of this area, much of land is workable, light sandy loam, some 
steep slopes, 3,000 to 3,700 feet above sea-level, very doubtful farm value, fir scatter- 
ing to_20 inches diameter, a few jack pine to 12 inches, dense willow, birch, poplar and 
alder scrub, windfalls in parts, fair grazing. ; 

Src. 27, N. 4.—Rolling, broken slopes rising to stony hilltop to the north over 
3,600 feet in altitude, sandy loam, very stony, useless for agriculture, fir to 30 inches, 
some bull pine, poplar and willows, good grazing. 

Src. 27, S. 4; Src. 28, E. 4—Exceedingly broken valley with steep broken slopes 
east and west, much of land below 3,009 feet above sea-level, useless for cultivation, 
areas of open land with a few scattering fir and bull pine, and clumps of poplar, 
willows and birch; fair grazing. i 

Src. 28, W. 4; Sec. 29; Sec. 30, E. $; Src. 31, SE. 4 (S. #); Sec. 32, 8. 4 (excepr 
LS. 5); Sec. 383, SW. 4—This area is composed of slopes rising towards a high hill 
in sec. 29, in south 4 of sec. 32 and southwest } of sec. 33 precipitous rock cliffs occur, 
some open land occurs in east 4 of sec. 28, altitude of area is from 2,760 to nearly 
4.000 feet above sea-level, some workable slopes occur in parts but owing to altitude 
and impossibility of irrigation are unfit for farm value, with the exception of the 
east 4 of sec. 28 all is thickly wooded, much scrub growth of various kinds, some 
jack pine on higher slopes and windfalls, fir occurs throughout 18 inches diameter 
and some larger, with a few bull pine on some of lower slopes, poor to fair grazing. 

Src. 30, NW. 4; Sc. 31, SW. 4, LS. 7, 8; Sec. 32, LS. 5.—Gently rolling slopes fall- 


ing north westerly and containing much workable Jand, 3,200 to 3,550 feet above sea- 
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level, sandy loam with much rich dark loam, apparently of value if altitude does not 
interfere, much scrub growth with some open patches, fir to 20 inches, some spruce to 
18 inches, jack pine to 12 inches, timber is likely of value, fair grazing. 

Src. 32, NE. 1—vValley east and west through centre, fair proportion workable, — 
3,290 to 3,645 feet above sea-level, sandy loam, some dark loam, land is broken to 
north and south, fir to 18 inches frequent, some spruce and much small growth, fair — 
grazing, possible poet value. = 

Sno. 33, N. 4, SE. 4.—Huill “eae rising to the northeast, parts broken and rocky, © 
altitude about Pati to over 8,715 feet, sandy loam, parts workable, but on the whole 
of no agricultural value, much scrub poplar, willow, alder, etc., with some cedar and © 
spruce, much jack pine on higher slopes, fir to 18 inches scattered, and a few bull pine, 
poor to fair grazing. 

. SEC. 34.—Ridge running from EOuineaet to northwest divides the section into two 
slopes, west slope is much broken and steep, east slope is fairly gradual and much is — 
workable in the north 4 of section, altitude rises to 3,700 feet above sea-level altitude cf — 
workable slopes in north 4 is about 3,500 to 3,600 feet, soil is a rich brownish loam 
value agriculturally, doubtful owing to altitude, irrigation would likely be necessary 
generally a dense scrub growth of alders, poplar, willows, some cedar and windfalls, 
jack pine to 12 inches, some fir to 30 inches, no grazing value. 

Src. 35, N. 4.—Composed mainly of a steep rocky hill falling to the north, east 
and west, growth mainly thick scrub, some scattering fir to 18 inches and a few cedaa 
northwest part of northwest + has probable farm value being similar to northeast } 
of sec. 34, slope here is more ernie no grazing. 


Tp. 21, R. 14, W. Gth Mer. 2. D. McCaw, D.LS., 1910. 


This township forms the southeast part of the Niskonlith Forest reserve. The 
surface is of a more or less mountainous character and the slopes usually steep, A — 
dense scrub or timber growth covers the entire area. Two main valleys occur, “hat of — 
Niskonlith creek and those of Louis creek and Gulch creek which join to form one — 
long valley from the southeast to the northwest part of the township. A great deal of 
the area is under 4,000 feet in altitude, and much below 3,500, but slopes are vsually 
so steep in agricultural altitudes as to not admit of cultivation. a 

Secs. 1 anp 2.—The valley of Gulch creek runs through the south halves of these — 
sections, steep and broken slopes, often rocky fall to it on both sides, altitude is 2,000 a 
to about 3,500 feet above sea-level, much small scrub poplar, alders and willows with — 
windfall, fir and bull pine to 18 inches, some to 30 inches in scattering quantity, some 
cedar and spruce in valley bottom, poor to fair grazing, LS. 4 in sec. 2 has a small — 
area that could be cultivated but is too small for value. 

Sec. 8.—Valley of Gulch creek from northwest to southeast, steep slopes fall to — 
it from northeast and rise to southwest, for short distance becoming more gradual 
and workable, the southwest 4 of section has much workable land of brownish sandy — 
loam, usually good, 2,510 to 3,665 feet above sea-level, doubtful value owing to altitude © 
and would probably need irrigation, rather scattering growth of bull pine and fir © 


northeast of valley, with much scrub, dense growth of all kinds of scrub to the south- — 


west with windfalls and some scattering fir, cottonwood and cedar to 86 inches, no 
grazing value in southwest 4, poor to fair grazing in northeast 4. 

Sec. 4.—Rough, rolling slope of hilly nature rising to over 4,000 feet above sea- 
level, no agricultural value, dense growth of scrub including balsam, fir, spruee, alder, 
willow and jack pine, some jack pine to 9 inches diameter, fir to 24 inches, and some 
balsam and spruce to 15 inches, windfalls, grazing is poor to fair. | 

Secs. 5, 6, 7 anp 8.—Generally hilly and broken, with slopes rising ‘north and 
northwest, much of land rocky, 3,400 to over 4,000 (N. 4 of see. 7) feet above sea-level, — 
average altitude about 3,600 to 3,800 feet, no agricultural value, thickly timbered 
throughout, much scrub growth of all kinds and a great deal of windfall, jack pine ~ 
to 10 inches diameter, fir to 20 inches and some to 24 and 80 inches, a few balsam ins 


| 
parts to 14 inches, following lands have possible timber value, S. 4 of sec. 5, SW. 4 


i of sec. 6, grazing is usually poor. 


SEC. 9.—Gulch creek valley from northwest to southeast, slopes usually steep on 
each side, no agricultural value, very stony, altitude rises to over 4,000 feet in south- 


| west part, much scrub growth of all kinds, fir to 18 inches diameter and running to 


36 inches in a few cases, poor timber value, much jack pine to 12 inches, and wind- 


falls, grazing of very poor value. 


Sec. 10.—Rising to northeast in steep, broken and rolling slopes to over 4,000 
feet above sea-level, no agricultural value, much scrub growth with scattering fir and 
some bull pine to 36 inches, of possible value, some jack pine on higher slopes, 
usually poor grazing. 

Sec. 11.—Steep slopes and broken, often rocky, 3,140 to over 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, no agricultural value, thick scrub alder, jack pine and willows, with much 
windfall, a few fir running to 30 inches sometimes, some balsam, spruce and cedar 
to 14 inches, brulé in parts, poor to fair grazing. 

Src. 12.—Steep, broken slopes falling east to Niskonlith creek in northeast part 
and rising again to northeast corner, much rock and. many boulders, useless for 
cultivation, 2,055 to 3,570 feet above sea-level, west 4 has some fir to 16 inches 
diameter, small cedar and jack pine, with thick scrub, no timber value, east 4 has 
probable value in fir and cedar to 36 inches, much small scrub growth, very poor 
grazing. 

Src. 18, S. 4; NE. 4.—Steep broken slopes, rocky, falling to Niskonlith creek, 
9,530 to 8,570 feet above sea-level, no agricultural value, much scrub growth, with 
some fir to 20 and 24 inches, some jack pine, a few spruce and some cedar along creek, 
poor grazing. 

Src. 13, NW. 4; Sec. 14, N. 4; Src. 24, SW. 4; Suc. 23, S. 4.—Gently rolling land 
with sandy loam soil, with some rich dark loam in parts, and mostly free from stones, 
3,100 to 3,500 feet above sea-level, seems of fair agricultural value, parts may need 
irrigation which Niskonlith creek could supply, timbered with balsam, fir and spruce 
to 20 inches and occasional 24 inches, thick scrub and windfalls, timber is of probable 
value. 

Src. 14, S. 4.—Rolling, much workable land of doubtful value owing to altitude, 
3,500 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, sandy loam, stony, north part of southwest 2 
of probable value, thick scrub growth with some fir to 24 inches and larger, very little 
grazing. 

Src. 15, E. 4.—Much workable rolling land, 3,315 to 3,800 feet above sea-level, 
altitude makes value doubtful, sandy loam, stony, fir, balsam and spruce to 20 inches, 
some cedar and much small scrub, large area of possible farm value, would likely 
need irrigation. 

Src. 15, W. 4; Sec. 16.—On rolling slopes rising to the north, often rough and 
broken, 2,980 to over 3,700 feet in altitude, no agricultural value, mainly scrub growth 
and very dense, alders, willows with jack pine and spruce in places, some fir to 24 
inches with a few small spruce and cedar, poor to fair grazing, sec. 16, L.S. 12, has 
a small area of workable sandy loam covered with dense growth. 

Sec. 17, NE. 4.—Some land in bottom of Louis creek of fair value then becoming 
broken, with some steep slopes on each side, sandy loam, stony, 2,965 to 3,800 feet 


~ above sea level, dense poplar, willow, alder, cedar and spruce scrub, some fir and cedar 


to 20 inches, with irrigation the bottom land should prove of farm value, poor grazing. 

Sec. 17, S. 4, NW. 4; Sec. 18; Sec. 19, W. 3, SE. 3—Land broken and steep ris- 
ing to the southwest of Louis creek in mountain slopes to over 4,000 feet above sea- 
level, there is no possible farm value, growth is mainly thick small scrub over- 
growing an old time brulé, some fir of lumber size exist, but very few, jack pine 
occurs in large patches in parts, much windfall, some small spruce and balsam, graz- 
ing is of practically no value, south 3 of sec. 17 has timber of fair value. 

Src. 19, NE. 4; Sxc. 20, L. S. 12, SW. 4, L. S. 2—Some workable land in imme- 
diate vicinity of Louis creek, dry sandy loam, some dark loam, altitude 2,900 to 3,100 
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feet above sea-level, would probably need irrigation, steep slopes rise on each side, — 
much serub alder, poplar, and willow on steep slopes with a few fir, spruce and balsam — 
on lower slopes and in bottom of valley, areas of workable land small and of doubtful 
value, poor grazing, with no value in parts. 

Sno. 20 (REMAINDER) ; Sec. 21; Src. 22, W. 4, NE. 4; Src. 29, SW. 4.—Rising to 
north in steep slopes in secs. 20 and 21 omit ars slopes in 22, to over 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, no agricultural value, parts workable are too high, being over 3,600 — 
feet in altitude, growth generally scrub alder, jack pine, willow, with some fir, spruce — 
and balsam to 20 and 24 inches in parts, of little use for grazing. 

Sec. 22, SE. 4—Gently rolling slopes, 3,365 to 3,810 feet above sea-level, ave a 
broken, ee loam, possible agricultural value in lower altitudes, fir, balsam and — 
spruce to 20 inches, a few small cedar, much scrub, grazing is of very poor variety. 

Sec. 28, N. 4; Sec. 24, NW. 4.—Usually gently rolling slopes, sharp in places — 
sandy loam with some dark loam, Niskonlith creek flows through northeast 4 of sec. — 
28, altitude 3,215 to over 3,800 feet, a good deal of land is below 3,500 feet, agricul-— 
tural value is very “doubtful, owing to altitude, much good lumber, spruce, balsam and~ 
fir to 80 inches, small birch, willows and jack pine, with windfalls, no grazing value. — 

Sec. 24, KE. 4.—Parts workable slopes, but much broken and rocky, 3,105 to 3,800 
feet above sea- ‘geal small area in L. S.’s 2 and 7, of possible value, dense scribe ing 
parts, much willow, jack pine, and bigee fir windfalls, poor grazing. . 

Secs. 25 to 28; Sec. 29, KE. 3, NW. 4; Secs. 32, 33, 34, 35, 36—There is no agriag 
cultural land in this area, altitude from 3,600 to 5,000 Poet above sea-level, slopes are 
often gently rolling and again steep and broken with a general rise to the north, 
densely timbered mainly with jack pine. usually of small dimension but sometimes to 
20 inches diameter, some spruce and balsam, and much small scrub growth and wind-— 
fall, some fir on lower slopes, secs. 25, 26 and 36 have much balsam and spruce to 
24 inches, with some cedar, timber is of value commercially. 

Src. 380.—Louis creek flows from southeast to northwest between steep slopes © 
rising to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, some land along bottom of valley 2,830 to 
3,000 feet in altitude, of possible farm value, usually a dry sandy loam, slopes are — 
covered with scrub growth overgrowing old brulé, some patches of, and some scatter- — 
ing fir, spruce, and balsam, bottom of valley has fair growth of timber, windfalls — 
common, grazing poor, southwest + has no agricultural value, and northeast + only 
a small area in L. S. 10. a 

Src. 31, SW. +.—Part workable near Louis creek in southwest corner, then rising 
steep and broken to 3,750 feet, altitude of creek is 2,830 feet above sea-level, soil dry 
sandy loam needing irrigation, fir to 20 inches, some spruce to 14 inches, much brulé — 
and scrub, some grazing. - 

Sec. 31, N. 3, SE. 4—On steep mountain slopes rising to over 5,000 feet, well 
timbered with fir to 30 inches, becoming more scattering in southeast 4, good lumber — 
value, serub and jack pine, some brulé, poor grazing. 


Tp. 22, R. 14, W. Gth Mer. RP. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is mountainous. in character, and has three high hills, Mount Tod — 
in the northwest, another knoll in the east rising to an altitude of about 6,000 feet, 1 
and another between 5,000 and 6,000 feet in the south part. Mount Tod has its sum- — 
mit in secs. 30 and 31 and Sia east to a pass through secs. 20, 21, 28 and 33 and — 
south to MeGillvray creek which flows through secs. 16, 17 and 18 from a lake in see. 
15. The slopes are steep and not workable in agricultural altitudes. Secs. 29, 30, 31 — 
and 32 have a great deal of open land with a good growth of grass. There are some — 
spruce and balsam in places also with some scrub and jack pine. Secs. 18, 19 and 20 
are all on steep slopes covered chiefly with scrub willows, poplar and alder with some j 
jack pine and a few groves of spruce and balsam. A few scattering fir occur on the ~ 
lower slopes in places. The westerly part of secs. 6 and 7 has a similar growth with- 
more fir to 20 inches diameter. Evidence of old brulé occurs in most places showing © 
that large timber had once grown, Secs. 32, 33 and 34 have a fall to the upper part of 
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Cahilty creek. Altitudes vary from 4,400 feet to over 5,000 feet in secs. 32 to 34. 
Some workable slopes occur along MeGillvray creek with an altitude of 3,900 feet and 
upwards but from local information these areas are much too high for agricultural 


~ value. 


Secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 92, 98, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 33, 34, 35 and 36 are all covered with a dense growth of green timber including jack 


~ pine, spruce, balsam and some cedar in depressions. A few small open brulé areas 


occur especially in sees. 5, 6, 7 and 8. The jack pine grows to 10 or 12 inches in 
diameter and is rarely larger. Spruce and balsam are found mainly in depressions 
and vary in diameter being sometimes 18 and 20 inches. On the east side slopes 
through secs. 1, 12 and 18, the growth is very dense, and on the east slopes generally 
in that part of the township. Balsam occur in places to 24 inches diameter but are 
scattering. Alders, willows, and jack pine grow in an almost impenetrable tangle. 

Windfalls occur all through in more or less quantity. 

Pine grass grows in rather scant quantity. 


Tp. 2A, RR. 14, W. Gth Mer. A. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909. 


Parr SEC. 36.—Narrow strip of bottom land along creek, rising 800 feet above 
lake, very gentle to steep slopes forming sides of the valley, may he classed as fruit 
land of 50 per cent to 80 per cent value north of and adjacent to ereek, and 25 to 30 
per cent value to south steep slopes of valley. Soil along creek dark and reddish 
sandy and clay loam with a few stones and fine gravel, gets more stony near steep 
slopes on north side and very stony and rocky as steep slopes on south side are 
approached. Timber along creek, good cedar to 40 inches diameter and fir to 20 inches 
of lumber value, elsewhere good scattering of fir to 20 inches and cedar to 15 inches 
of lumber value, also smaller growth of fir, birch, cedar, poplar, spruce, maple, alder 
and willow, poplar and willow near steep slopes, thick undergrowth along creek, on 
north side steep slopes and openly clad with scrubby fir with rock showing frequently, 
and on south side with second growth and scattered bunches of fir. 


Tp. 25, R. 14, W. Gth Mer. A. 0. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1909. 
SEO. 1, Pt. SE. 4 Pt. NW. 4—On south side Pass creek a small corner of 


bottom land in SE. 4, on north side, gentle ascent to steep slopes of valley 400 feet 
above lake, classed as fruit land of 25 per cent near north steep, slopes to 50 per cent 
value. Soil light yellowish and reddish sandy loam with. gravel and stones, very stony 
near north slopes. Timber cedar to 40 inches diameter and fir to 20 inches diameter 
along creek, elsewhere scattering fir to 18 inches diameter of lumber value and small 
cedar, fir, birch and undergrowth, small poplar, willow and birch along margin of 
north steep slopes. These steep slopes are not suited for agriculture but are thickly 
timbered with scrubby fir and spruce. There is an old shack on the line between north 
and south halves of sec. 1 close to the 4 sec. post on west boundary. Close by is a 
fine bunch of excellent cedar, part of which is on NW. #2 of section. 


Tp. 16, R. 15, W. 6th Mer. 4. V. Chase,.D.L.S., 1910. 


All of the north 4 of this township with the exceptions of secs. 23 to 26 is practi- 
cally the same as township 17, range 15 described below, being great rolling*rocky hills 
rising to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, and covered with small growth of jack pine on 
burnt over soil. No grazing of value. 

Sec. 23 ro 26.—From 3,000 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, some small timber 
value appears in these sections, small stretches of fir begin to appear as one approaches 
Salmon river, fir as yet is small, to 16 inches diameter but may increase to lumber 


- yalue in 30 years, some fair grazing here, land is almost altogether rolling and in 


some cases very steep, it would not be possible to find a stretch of sufficient area level 
enough for cultivation, also there is no possibility of irrigation, a great deal of small. 
jack pine with occasional bull pine to 18 inches diameter. 
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C. H. Taggart, D.L.S., 1911—(Ranges 15 to 17)——The point of commence-— 
ment for this work is easily reached from Napier lake on the main ~ 
Nicola road by following a_ settlers’ trail which leads to Palmer’s meadows 
in the northern part of township 16, range 16. An alternative route ~ 
would be the main Nicola road to Stump lake and from there a good wagon ~ 
road leads along Fraser creek to James Eriskin’s ranch in section 34, township 16, — 
range 17, and thence to Palmer’s meadows. From Palmer’s meadows pack horses 
had to be employed to transport our camps and a pack-trail was cut out to connect — 
with the Salmon River road. The country in sections 25, 26, 35 and 86, township 16, — 
range 17, is rolling and is mostly good grazing land. The southwest quarter of — 
section 35 in cultivated. From the northeast corner of section 21 (which is the south- 
west corner of the Monté Hills reserve) easterly, the country becomes very rough ~ 
and rocky and is thickly timbered with jack pine and some scattered fir and balsam. — 
No land suitable to agriculture was noticed and the timber is of no commercial value. — 
- Deer and grouse were the only game seen. There is no hay, water-powers, minerals 
nor stone-quarries. 


Tp.17, R. 15, W. 6th Mer. 4. V. Chase, D.LS., 1910. 


The entire area is useless agriculturally, being all over 4,000 feet except a small — 
portion in southeast part, and rises to over 5,000 feet above sea-level. Surface is com- ~ 
posed of rocky hills of mountainous character and generally covered with a dense © 
impenetrable growth of small jack pine, usually smaller than 10 inches in diameter. A 
few spruce exist in damp portions. Many bare rock slopes appear in the east part. 
The township is the source for a few small streams and has a value for conserving 
water supply. A few lakes occur in the southwest part. 


(Monté Hills Forest reserve.)—This reserve comprising township 17, range 15, 
the west half of township 17, range 14, the east half of township 17, range 16, the 
north half of township 16, range 15, the northwest quarter of township 16, range 14, 
and sections 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35 and 36 in township 16, range 16, consists of a great 
tract of useless land. Only one small area in the northwest corner was found with 
possible value for hay growing. Several small meadows of wild hay occur along the 
west boundary to the south of the reserve. Timothy hay was attempted here and 
never reached a height of over six inches or thereabouts. Probably seventy-five per 
cent of the whole area is composed of high rock hills reaching an altitude of 5,280 
feet above sea-level, and covered more or less with great forests of small jack pine — 
and stretches of old burn. On the eastern side, running from north to south, is a 
valley in which are situated some hay meadows, but they are only fit for wild hay. 
No land was found which could be profitably cleared and cultivated. The only 
timber of value commercially was seen on the extreme northwest and southeast parts, 
and there was probably not more of it than covered 4 square miles. In these areas 
the timber is mainly fir with a few scattered bull pine. Considerable grazing value 
is found in the valley through the eastern part and evidences of this being used for 
ranching purposes were noted. Stock-yards, corrals and old log shacks and sheds 
were found. The grazing in the bottom lands is good in general and the wild hay: 
on the meadows of fair growth. Of the land to the north of the reserve not included 
in the examination under the direction of A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., in 1909, that imme- 
diately to the north of the reserve is very similar to the lands within in. About two- 
thirds of the land in township 18, range 15, in this part is over 4,000 feet above sea- 
level, and is composed of rock hills covered with jack pine serub and thickets. To the 
north the rock is covered with shallow soil; a few bull pine, small fir and spruce 
appear in gullies, but there is no agricultural nor timber value. Grazing generally 
is poor. In township 18, range 14, the general elevation is not so high, but the surface 
of the ground is quite as steep and rolling as the lands to the south.. The only 
workable land herein lies in sections 80 and 81. This is rolling bench land and 
though workable the soil is of very doubtful value agriculturally. Commercial value 
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in timber is not evident, there being a great deal of open patches and old burn with 
bald rock. To the north some fir and bull pine to 20 inches in diameter are found, 
but these are scattered through small growth and scrub. Poor grazing exists generally. 
Lands to the east in range 14 not included in the above examination are composed 
almost entirely of a steep rocky and precipitous hill running from north to south 
throughout. There is no value in this part, the timber which is bull pine and fir to 
20 inches being very scattered through considerable scrub growth. 


Tp. 18, R. 15, W. Gth Mer, J. £. Ross, D.L.S., 1909. 


The land surveyed in this township lies near the east boundary of range 16. It 
is reached from Kamloops, 22 miles distant by a fair wagon road. The elevation, 
3,300 feet above sea-level, with attendant summer frosts, makes the land useless for 
fruit growing. However, hay, oats, barley and hardy vegetables do well, while irriga- 
tion is not necessary. The surface of the country is generally rolling, and the soil 
a light sandy loam with numerous protruding rocks. There is no timber of commercial 
value, a growth of small open poplar and jack pine, not exceeding 6 inches in diameter, 
covering most of the country; while there is some fir the trees are small and nowhere 
thick. In sections 12, 1, and the east half of 13, range 16, and sections 18, 7, 6, and 
the west half of 8, range 15, there are numerous small meadows, of which the largest 
is forty-three acres in extent. These meadows produce good crops of wild hay, which 
is now used for wintering stock. While hay always commands a good price through- 
out the province the expense of hauling from these meadows to Kamloops, the nearest 
market, would leave a doubtful chance of profit. In the southwest quarter of section 
% and the northwest quarter of section 6, range 15, there is a lake of fair water about 
30 acres in extent and locally known as ‘ Wolf lake.’ With the exception of Campbell 
creek there is no permanent supply of running water in the sections surveyed; how- 
ever, numerous springs provide water for stock and domestic purposes. The winters 
are long, extending from the latter part of October till April; the summers are fine 
with cool nights. Campbell lake in range 15 is a popular resort for sportsmen, who 
can generally depend on a good bag of wild duck along its shores every spring and 
fall. There are some bears in the neighbourhood, and grouse are fairly plentiful, 
while packs of coyotes make the nights hideous with their yelping. Doubtless the 
presence of these coyotes accounts for the comparative scarcity of deer in what should, 
from the nature of the country, be one of their favourite resorts. No minerals were 
seen in these townships. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1910.—Sucs. 1 to 4; Szo. 5, HE. 4; Src. 8, E. 4; Secs. 9 To 12. 
—Nearly all over 4,000 feet above sea-level, very high in the south parts, with a great 
deal of bald rock with jack pine scrub and thickets, in the lower altitudes to the north 
stretches of small fir appear with some bull pine to 10 inches diameter, no agricul- 
tural value, poor grazing. 


A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909.—Ssc. 5, NW. 4, SW. 4.—On slope of mountain ris- 
ing to east from 256 feet upwards, no land of agricultural value, thickly covered with 
small jack pine and poplar 2 to 5 inches of no timber value, grazing poor. 

Src, 6, NE. 3.—Greater part of low rock hills, worthless, a small area of low land 
along Campbell creek in NE. corner from 2,600 to 2,900 feet, soil black loam on low 
land, thick small jack pine; poplar and willow brush some grass in places. 

NW. 4.—Rock hills over quarter, part of Wolfe lake on NW. marshy shores in 
bays, small jack pine, poplar and willow, some grass in places. 

SE. +.—Rocky hills to NW. and SW. with low marshy brush flat between from 
2,600 to 2,800 feet, hay land, soil clay loam and black loam, thick small jack pine, 
poplar and willow brush with a few scattered fir on slopes to south, some grazing. 

Src. 6, SW. 4.—Low rock hills, steep rock slopes to SW. from 2,000 to 2,900 feet, 
no land of agricultural value, small jack pine, poplar and brush, with a few scattered 
fir to 10 inches, no timber value, grazing poor. 
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Src. 7.—Bench land, slopes falling to west and to east, from 2,480 to 2,800 feet, — 
considerable land could be cultivated but high altitude, part of Wolfe lake on SW. 3, 
meadow land along east boundary in both quarters at elevation of 2,570 feet above — 
river, soil black loam and clay loam, considerable rock on low hills to south part of 
section, small jack pine, poplar and willow, scattered fir to 20 inches in places to north — 
of section, some timber value, fair grazing. 

Src. 8, NW. 4, SW. 4.—A few acres of meadow land along west boundary, slope — 
of mountain rising to east, some bench land to north from 2,515 to 2,900 feet, not — 
suitable for agriculture, hay land on meadow, black loam and clay loam, thick small 
jack pine, poplar and brush of no timber value, fair grazing. 


A; V. Chase, DiS., 1910.—S§xcs. 18 To 10; Sec. 17, EK. 4; Src. 23) Sie 
Seo. 24, S. 4, NE. 4—From 3,500 to 4,000 feet above sea-level, rough rolling country ~ 
of no agricultural value, bull pine and fir to 8 inches diameter, with small growth of _ 
poplar and spruce in gullies, fir to 10 inches diameter is found in the northeast part of _ 
this area. 


A. J.-Campbell, D.L.S.,:1909.—Src. 17, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land rising gently 
to east, from 2,515 to 2,800 feet, too high for farming, soil clay loam, small jack pine 
and poplar with a few fir to 15 inches to west, fair grazing land. 

Sec. 18, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Bench land, broken by deep ravine of Campbell creek, 
considerable part of land to west and east could be cultivated, of doubtful farm value, — 
9,365 to 2,800 feet above river, soil clay loam, small jack pine, fir, poplar and brush, ~ 
with some fir on hills to 25 inches of some timber value, fair grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. 4—Bench land, slopes rising to east from Campbell creek to west, 
falling on west boundary, from 2,480 to 2,800 feet above river, considerable part could 
be cultivated, of doubtful farm value, soil clay loam, small jack pine, fir, poplar and 
brush with fir up to 25 inches on higher ground, of some timber value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 19, SE. 4.—Bench land, broken slopes rising to east from 2,400 to 2,750 feet, 
considerable land to SE. could be cultivated, of very doubtful farm value, soil clay 
loam, small jack pine, fir and poplar with fir up to 20 inches, of some timber value, 
fair grazing. 

Sec. 20, NE. 4 (S. 4), SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rough, broken slopes rising to south, rocky — 
on eastern part from 2,480 to 2,850 feet, of no agricultural value, thickly covered with 
small jack pine, fir, poplar and some spruce, of no timber value, some grass. 

Sec. 21, NE. }.—Strip of low land and some meadow land along Woodland creek, 
gentle slopes to north and slopes of mountain to south, all of quarter could be cultiva- 
ted, 2,370 to 2,540 feet, soil black loam and clay loam, bull pine and fir to north up 
to 30 inches, small poplar, fir and brush, covered with fir to 8 inches on south, of some 
timber value, land 25 to 50 per cent farm, some grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. 4—On slope of mountain rising to south from 2,525 to 38,080 feet, 
rocky in part, of no agricultural value, small fir, poplar and willow brush with fir to 
& inches not of profitable timber value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 22, NE. 4, NW. 4—Bench land, very rolling to east, low land and small 
meadow to west, considerable part suitable for cultivation, from 2,360 to 2,625 feet, 
soil black loam and clay loam, small spring creek near east boundary, small jack pine, 
fir, poplar and willow with some fir to 20 inches to west, of some timber value, land 
15 to 50 per cent farm value, some grazing. 

SE. 7, SW. 4—On slope of mountain rising to south from 2,525 to 3,080 feet, of 
no agricultural value, very thick poplar, fir, jack pine, spruce and willow, brush with 
some fir to 10 inches to west, grazing poor. —— 

Sec. 23, NE. 3.—Bench land, rough and broken, 2,450 feet upwards, small rocky — 4 
ridges, broken on east by ravine of creek, with very steep rising to east of creek, 
only suitable for cultivation in very small patches soil, clay loam, thick small! jack 
pine, fir, poplar and willow brush, some grazing. 

NW. 3.—Bench land, rolling, considerable part suitable for cultivation, slopes 
steep to south, from 2,350 to 2,700 feet above river, soil clay loam rocky in parts, 
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thick small jack pine, poplar, fir and willow brush, small spring creek on west, land 
30 per cent farm, some grazing. 

SW. 3.—On slopes of mountains rising to south from 2,625 to 3,100 feet above 
river, of no agricultural value, very thick jack pine, poplar, fir, spruce and willow, 
some grazing. 

Src. 24, NW. 4.—Steep broken slopes, rocky in part, from 2,680 to 3,150 feet, of 
no agricultural value, fir up to 10 inches, scattered to west, small jack pine, fir, poplar 
generally, of no timber value, some grazing. 

Src. 25, NE. 4, NW. +.—Bench land, small valley falling to east, slopes to south 
very steep and rocky, considerable land in NW. + and some to west in NE. } suitable 
for cultivation, soil black loam and some gravel, fir from 8 to 20 inches scattered over, 
small fir, jack pine and poplar, of some timber value, land 15 to 30 per cent farm 


-value, fair grazing. 


Sec. 25, SE. 4, SW. 3.—Very steep slopes rising to south, rocky in part from 2,440 
to 8,050 feet, of no agricultural value, small fir, jack pine, poplar and willow, scat- 
tered fir in parts up to 20 inches to west of section, some grazing. 

Sec. 26, NE. 4, LS. 14.—Bench land, rolling, with flat pieces of land small meadows, 
steep rocky slope in SE. corner, from 2,190 to 2,440 feet above river, considerable land 
suitable for cultivation, black loam and clay loam thinly covered with fir and bull 
pine to 30 inches to north of quarter scattered fir to 15 inches small bushy fir, poplar 
and willow, land 25 to 60 per cent farm, fair grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. 4—Bench land, rolling, steep, rocky slopes along east and rock showing 
in places to south, from 2,210 to 2,685 feet, good part of land on north suitable for 
cultivation, Robbins creek runs through SE. 3, soil black loam and clay loam with 
gravel in places, fir up to 20 inches and small bushy fir, poplar, jack pine and willow 
brush, of some timber value, land 25 to 50 per cent farm land, some grazing. 

Sec. 27.—Bench land, rolling, greater part of section suitable for cultivation, Rob- 
bins creek across NE. 3 and small spring creek near east boundary, from 2,130 to 2,540 
feet, soil clay loam with some gravel and rock in a few places to south, thinly covered 
with fir up to 20 inches, average 12 inches, thick smal] jack pine, poplar, fir and wil- 
low brush with a few bull pine to northern part, of timber value, land 15 to 40 per 
eent farm, fair grazing. 

Sec. 28.—Bench land, hilly, fairly steep slopes rising from NE. and falling to 
SW. greater part of section on summit at elevation over 2,500 feet, from 2,130 to 2,590 
feet, partially suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam, fir up to 25 inches, average 10 
inches, and some bull pine to south, partially open in SW. 4, poplar, fir, jack pine and 
willow brush, of some timber value, land 20 per cent farm, fair grazing. 

Src. 29, NE. 1, NW. 3—Bench land, hilly, rising from NE. and falling to SW. 
good part over 2,500 feet, slopes steep at NE., from 2,290 to 2,595 feet, partially suit- 
able for cultivation, part of small lake in NW. 4, soil clay loam, stony in parts, fir and 
some bull pine to 30 inches, average 12 inches, small poplar fir and willow brush, ot 
timber value, land 20 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Src. 31, NE. 3, SE. 4.—Bench land and steep slopes, valley running through NE. 
1, steep slopes rising to north and south, from 2,140 to 2,450 feet, partially suitable 
for cultivation, small patches of low land, soil black loam and clay loam some gravel 
and solid rock showing, fir up to 25 inches, average 10 inches along east, open slopes to 
west, of some timber value, land 15 to 80 per cent farm, good grazing. 

~ Suc. 32, NE. 3, NW. 3.—Bench land, rolling, broken by gullies, slope rising to 
south and to NW. in northern part, low land between, from 2,000 to 2,290 feet, par- 
tially suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam with some gravel, fir wp to 25 inches aver- 
age 12 inches, poplar, fir and willow brush, of some timber value, land from 15 to 380 
per cent farm value, fair grazing. . 

SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land, rolling, slopes rising to SW. fairly steep in places 
with solid rock showing, from 2,125 to 2,425 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, 
soil clay loam and some gravel, fir up to 25 inches, average 15 inches, poplar, fir and 


willow brush, of timber value, land 15 to 40 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 
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Sec. 33, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land, slope rising gently to south - 
from 1,920 to 2,290 feet, rough and broken in parts, small gullies, a few low patches, — 
very small, partially suitable for cultivation, soil black loam and clay loam, covered — 
with fir up to 25 inches, average 10 inches, poplar, fir and willow brush, land 15 to 


40 per cent farm value, fair grazing, of timber value. 


Sec. 34, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 3.—Rolling bench land, slope rising gently to south — 
very rolling in parts, from 1,875 to 2,285 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, soil — 
clay loam, some gravel, covered with fir up to 12 inches, average 12 inches, and a few — 
scattered bull pine, open to north of NE. 4, small fir, poplar and willow brush, land — 


15 to 50 per cent farm value, fair grazing, Robbins creek in east part, of timber value. 


Sec. 85, NE. 4, NW. 3.—Rolling bench land with fairly steep slopes rising to — 
south from Robbins creek which runs along north, NE. 4 rough and broken, from 1,850 — 
to 2,150 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam with some gravel, to © 
south of creek, covered with fir up to 20 inches average 10 inches, small bushy fir and — 
poplar, to north of creek, open, clumps of poplar, some timber value, land 15 to 50 per ~ 


cent farm value, fair grazing. 


SE. 4+, SW. 4.—Bench land, rolling, all suited for cultivation, from 2,150 to 2,250 q 
feet above river, soil clay loam with some gravel, fir and some bull pine to south up to © 
25 inches, average 12 inches, of some timber value, land 15 to 40 per cent farm value, 3 


fair grazing. 
_ Sec. 86, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Slopes rising from NW. steep and rocky, falling to SW., 
with some land in SW. part suitable for cultivation, from 1,750 to 2,510 feet above 


river, soil clay loam and gravel, fir and bull pine up to 20 inches, average 10 inches, of — 


some timber value, small fir, poplar, jack pine and willow brush, land 30 per cent farm 

value, fair grazing. . 
Sec. 36, NW. 4.—Fairly steep, rocky slopes to north with rolling bench land to 

south, partially suitable for cultivation, from 1,855 to 2,275 feet above river, soil clay 


loam and gravel, fir and bull pine to 20 inches, average 10 inches, of some timber 4 
value, small fir, poplar, jack pine and willow brush, land 30 per cent farm value, fair 


grazing. 

SW. 4.—Rolling bench, greater part suitable for cultivation from 2,150 to 2,250 
feet above river, soil clay loam and gravel, fir and bull pine to 20 inches, average 10 
inches, of some timber value, small fir, poplar, jack pine and willow brush, land 30 
per cent farm value, fair grazing. 


Tp. 19, R. 15, W. 6th Mer, A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1909. 


Src. 1, NE. 31, NW. 4, SE. 4—Steep broken slopes, deep ravine of Robbins 7 


ereek slopes rising to west and south from 1,120 to 2,000 feet, no land of agricultural 
value, slopes rocky in part, fir and bull pine up to 25 inches, average 8 inches, small 
poplar and fir, of some timber value, fair grazing. 

SW. 4.—Rolling bench land, steep slopes to north and-east from 1,750 to 1,950 feet, 
good part of quarter suitable for cultivation, part of lake, bad water, in NW. corner, 


soil black loam, fir and bull pine to 25 inches, average 10 inches, small fir and poplar, _ 


of some timber value, land 25 to 60 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Src. 2, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land, slope rising gently to north from 1,880 to 2,000 
feet above river, considerable land suitable for cultivation, rock showing in a few 
places, part of small lake on SE. corner, soil clay loam, gravelly, good part of 
quarter open, a few scattered fir and bull pine to 30 inches and small poplar and fir, 
land 60 per cent value as farm land, good grazing. 


Sno. 8, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land from 1,870 to 1,990 feet, considerable 


part suitable for cultivation, solid rock showing on some knolls, lake across NE. # 
into NW. fair water, soil clay loam and black loam, scattered bull pine and fir and 
open spaces, not of ere! value, land 60 cent farm value, good grazing. G. 
Potter, poe ee NE. 


Sk. , SW. 4 Rls bench land, small knolls in places, with solid rock show- 
ing pe 1,915 es 1,990 feet, considerable land suitable for cultivation, a few low . 
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spots, some containing a little water, bad, soil rich clay loam and black loam, scattered 
bull pine and fir up to 25 inches, average 12 inches, and small fir and poplar, of some 
timber value, open spaces, land 60 per cent farm value, good grazing. 

Src. 4.—Rolling bench land, solid rock showing in a few places on knolls, a few 
low spots, some containing water, from 1,870 to 2,230 feet above river, good part 
suitable for cultivation, soil rich clay loam, scattered bull pine and fir to NE., covered 
with fir to south and west to 20 inches, average 8 inches, of some timber value, land 
60 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Src. 5.—Bench land, slopes rising to SW., summit in SW. } falling to south and 
west, from 1,930 to 2,550 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, south slopes rocky, 
low spots and level benches, soil clay loam and black loam and gravel, NW. covered 
with fir up to 15 inches, south and east partially open, bull pine and fir up to 25 inches, 
of some timber value, land 20 to 50 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Src. 6, NE. 4, NW. 41.—Bench land, rolling, rock hill in NW. corner, rising to 
north, from 2,145 to 2,570 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam and 
black loam and some gravel, open to south and west, very scattered fir and bull pine 
to 25 inches, small fir, poplar and willow, not of timber value, land 20 to 35 per cent 
farm value, good grazing. 

Src. 7, NE. 4, SE. 3.—Fairly steep slopes rising from NE. corner from 1,330 to 
9,255 feet, small benches partially suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam and black 
loam, open to north, scattered bull pine and fir to south up to 25 inches, small bushy 
fir, poplar and willow brush not of timber value, land 15 to 35 per cent farm value, 
good grazing. 

NW. 3.—Rolling bench land to north, very steep slopes to south rising to rock 
hill, from 1,700 to 2,600 feet above river, only small area to north suitable for cultiva- 
tion, soil clay loam, fir and some bull pine, scattered, small bushy fir, poplar, not of 
timber value, land 25 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

SW. i—High rock hill to west falling to south and east from 2,100 to 2,720 feet 
above river, small area bench land along east and south suitable for cultivation, soil 
clay loam and gravel, open spaces to south, scattered bull pine and fir, scrubby, small 
fir, poplar and brush, not of timber value, land 20 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Src. 8, NE. 3.—Slopes rising to NE. from Buce creek, steep and rocky to north, 
small area of land suitable for cultivation near creek, creek valley becomes ravine 
to west, from 1,450 to 1,935, soil clay loam, gravel in parts, open country, land 20 
per cent farm land, good grazing. 

Src. 8, NW. 4.—Broken by ravine of Buce creek through centre steep slopes to 
each side, small area of bench land to SW. suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam and 
gravel, open to north of creek and partially open to south, fir to 10 inches to south and 
small poplar, fir, willow brush, land 30 per cent farm value, good grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land rolling gentle slope rising to SW. from 1,700 to 2,145 
feet, considerable part suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam covered with fir 8 inches 
average, of some timber value, and small bushy fir, poplar and willow, land 40 per cent 
farm land, fair grazing. 

Src. 9, NE. +, NW. 3.—Rolling bench land riging to NE. from 1,700 to 2,220 feet, 
rough and rocky along north, land to south suitable for cultivation, small lake to 
north, poor water, soil black loam in places, clay loam and gravel, open, land 15 to 50 
per cent farm, good grazing. 

SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land, slopes rising to NE. and SW. from Buce 
ereeck in SW. 4, from 1,700 to 2,005 feet, considerable part suitable for cultivation, 
soil black loam and clay loam, with some gravel, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches 
average 8 inches, of some timber value, land 60 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

Src. 10, NE. +.—Rolling bench land, very steep rough slope falling to NE. in 
north part, rocky, from 1,680 to 2,250 feet partially suitable for cultivation to south, 
soil rich clay loam and some gravel, scattered bull pine and fir to 20 inches, average 8 
inches, not of much timber value, small fir and poplar, land 40 per cent farm value, 
fair grazing. 
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NW: 4.—Rolling bench land, rocky to NE. with very steep slopes, falling in NE. — 
corner, considerable part suitable for cultivation, soil clay loam, very stony in parts, 
open, clumps of poplar in places land 25 to 50 per cent farm value, good grazing. 4 

SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land, s!opes rising gently to north from 1,920 to — 
2,130 feet, considerable part suitable for cultivation, rock showing in places on knolls — 
soil, rich clay loam, some gravel, very scattered bull pine and fir to 25 inches, average — 
8 inches, of no lumber value, land 50 per cent farm, fair grazing. 4 

Sec. 11, NE. 4, NW. 41.—Steep, rough, rocky slopes falling to north, no land of — 
agricultural value, from 1,100 to 2,120 feet above river, scattered bull pine and fir to 
south, fairly well covered with fir to north and east to 15 inches, average 10 inches, of 
some timber value, erane in places, poor. 

Sec. 11, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land on west and south, steep, rough 
slopes aan in NE. part, from 1,590 to 2,115 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, — 
rock showing in places, soil clay loam and gravel, scattered bull pine and fir and small 
fir and poplar, up to 15 inches, average 8 inches, of some timber value, land 85 to 50 
per cent farm value, fair grazing. . 

Src. 12, Part NE. 4$.—Slopes rising to east and west from Robbins creek, strip of 
land along creek suitable for cultivation slopes too steep, from 850 to 1,200 feet, dry, 
requires irrigation, soil clay loam, fir to 20 inches, average 10 inches, small fir, poplar 
and willow brush of some timber value, land 60 per cent farm value, fair grazing. 

NW. i SE. 4 (CW. 4), SW. 4.—Steep slopes generally rising to west, broken by 


gullies, no land of agricultural value, except in very small pieces, from 850 to 2,000 — 


feet, soil clay loam, rocky on higher slopes, fir, principally some bull pine up to 20 
inches, average 10 inches, of some timber va!ue, small fir and poplar, fair grazing. 
Src. 18, NE. $.—Rough, rocky hill with steep slopes from 700 to 1,500 feet above 


river, small piece of land in SW. corner suitable for cultivation, very dry, of doubtful — 


value, clay soil with sand and some gravel, bull pine and fir, scrubby, no timber value, 
some grazing. 

Parr NW. +.—Rough and hilly bench land, high rock hill on east side, partially 
suitable for cultivation, from 700 to 1,100 feet, very dry and difficult to irrigate, soil 
light clay and gravel, bull pine and fir, scrubby, small fir, jack pine and poplar, of no 
timber value, land 15 per cent fruit, grazing poor. 

SE. 1.—Rough and hilly slopes rising to east from 850 to 1,375 feet above rive 
small area of land in SW. corner suitable for cultivation, soil light clay with some 
gravel, scrubby bull pine and fir, small fir and poplar, of no timber value, land 30 per 
cent farm, some grazing. 

Src. 15, NE. 4, (S. 4), NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. ¢.—Steep rocky siopes rising to south, 
no land of agricultural value, from 690 to 2,200 feet, fir up to 15 inches, and small fir 
and poplar and brush, of no timber value, grazing poor. 

Src. 16.—Rock cliffs in: north part, rocky hills on south half, from 685 to 2,400 
feet, of no agricultural value, fir up to 15 inches in places and a few bull pine on top, 
of no timber value, fair grazing in places. 

Src. 17.—Rocky cliffs on north and steep slopes rising to east from Buce creek, 
from 700 feet to 2,300 feet, of no agricultural value, open to west and south, some 
bull pine and fir in places, of no timber value, good grazing to west and south. 

Src. 18, NW. 3.—Steep rock slopes to north from 890 to 1,600 feet above river, 
bench land on top, very rough and broken, no land of agricultural value, bull pine 
and fir, gety scattered, of no timber value, fair grazing. 

SE. z.—Very steep slopes rising from Buce creek in east part of quarter, bench 
land to west, partially suitable for cultivation, from 900 to 1,650 feet above river, 
dry, requires irrigation, soil clay loam, open to Hoth and east, some fir and bull pine 
to southwest, scattered, of no timber value, land 25 per cent farm value, good grazing. 

SW. ¢.—Rough hilly bench land, from 1,450 to 1775 feet above river, small pieces 
of land sean for cultivation, soil light clay loam, scattered bull pine and fir, of. 
no timber value, Jand 25 per cent farm, fair grazing. 
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Sec. 19, NE. 3 (S. 4), NW. 4, SE. 4—High rock hill, from 680 to 1,500 feet of | 
no agricultural value, scrubby growth of bull pine and fir and small fir and poplar, 
of no timber value, some grazing. 

SW. 4—Steep rocky slope rising to north, and one to south with some land in 
valley between, from 890 to 1,500 feet, very dry, requires irrigation, soil light clay, 
some gravel, open in valley, scrubby fir and bull pine on slopes, land 25 per cent farm, 
fair grazing. 

Sec. 20, NE. + (N. 4).—Bench land on ridge of hill, rocky, slopes falling to 
north and south from 770 to 990 feet above river, no land of agricultural value, 
scattered fir and bull pine to 20 inches, of no timber value, fair grazing land. 

Frac. SE. 4.—Rough slopes rising from Buce lake from 610 to 950 feet, small 
area of low land along Buce creek, very dry, requires irrigation, soil light clay loam 
and very stony, scattered bull pine and fir up to 20 inches, small fir and poplar, of no 
timber value, open to west, land 25 per cent farm value, fair grazing land. 

Sec. 21, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land, considerable part suitable for cultivation, 
from 640 to 840 feet, very dry, difficult to irrigate, soil hight clay loam and sandy 
clay, scattered bull pine and fir to 12 inches, of no timber value, land 35 per cent 
fruit value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 21, Frac. NW. 4.—Rolling bench land to north and east, high rocky hill to 
SW. from 650 to 990 feet, some land to north and east suitable for cultivation, dry 
and diffieult to irrigate, soil light clay loam and sandy clay with rock, very scattered 
bull pine, fir, of no timber value, land 25 per cent fruit value, fair grazing. 

SE. 4.—Bench land, low parts, rocky hill in NE. part, and rocky in SW. part, 
good land between, from 690 to 1,000 feet, very dry, requires irrigation, soil light clay 
loam and sandy clay, open, some bull pine and fir on hills, of no timber value, land 
40 per cent fruit value, good grass. 

Trac. SW. 4.—Bench land, rough and hilly, slopes rising from shore of Buce 
lake from 610 to 950 feet, some land in NE. part suitable for cultivation, very dry, 
difficult to irrigate, soil ight clay loam, solid rock showing in places, very scattered 
bull pine and fir up to 15 inches, of no timber value, land 30 per cent fruit value, 
erass. 

Sec. 22, NE. +.—Bench land, very rolling, considerable solid rock showing, from 
740 to 885 feet, part to west suitable for cultivation, dry, difficult to irrigate soil, 
light, clay loam, thinly covered with bull pine and fir, average 12 inches, not of much 
timber value, land 30 per cent fruit value, grass throughout. 

NW. 3.—Bench land rolling gently, from 640 to 740 feet, dry, difficult to irrigate, 
soil light clay loam thinly covered with bull pine and fir, average 12 inches not of 
much timber value, land 30 per cent fruit value, grass throughout. 

SE. 4 (CN. 4).—Rolling bench land, from 690 to 830 feet above river, dry, difficult 
to irrigate, soil light clay loam, thinly covered with bull pine and fir, average 12 
inches, not of much timber value, land 20 per cent fruit value, grazing. 

SW. 4.—Rock hill on north, steep rocky slopes to south, from 690 to 860 feet, 
land between suitable for cultivation, dry soil clay loam, open on low land, thinly 


_ covered with bull pine and fir on hills, scrubby, of no timber value, land 30 per cent 


fruit value, grazing. 

Sec. 23,N E. 4, SE. 4 (N. 4).—Rolling bench Jand, gentle slopes falling to north 
and east from 600 to 850 feet, very dry, soil light clay loam, thinly covered with bull 
pine and fir, average 12 inches, land 20 per cent fruit value, grass. 

Src. 23, NW. 4, SW. 4 CN. 4).—Rocky hill with gentle slopes falling to north and 
south from 630 to 900 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, soil light clay 
loam, thinly covered with bull pine and fir averaging 12 inches, not of much timber 
value, land 20 per cent fruit value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 24, NE. +.—Monté creek and Robbins creek with deep ravines, rolling bench 
land to west part of quarter and in SE. corner,.from 260 feet to 625 feet, very dry, 
soil light clay loam, scattered bull pine and fir, averaging 12 inches, of no timber 
value, land 20 per cent fruit value, grazing. 
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SE. 4.—Steep rock slope rising to SE. from Robbins creek from 500 to 1,300 — 
feet, rolling bench land to NW., small bench in NE. corner, requires irrigation, soil — 
light clay loam, very scattered bull pine and fir, averaging 12 inches, of no timber — 
value, land 20 per cant fruit value, grass. i 

NW. 4, SW. 4, (CN. 2) —Rolling bench land, steep slopes falling to river on 


-north, 360 to 775 feet, requires irrigation, soil light clay loam, very scattered fir and — 


bull pine averaging 12 inches, of no timber value, 20 per cent fruit value, grazing. 
Src. 25, Parr SE. 1.—Steep slopes rising to east from Monté creek, 150 to 620 © 
feet above river, no land of agricultural value, very scattered fir and bull pine averag- — 
ing 12 inches, of no timber value, grazing. 4 
Part SW. 3.—Rolling bench land, broken by gullies, steep slopes on south, 200 — 
to 600 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, very dry, soil light clay loam, very scat- 
tered fir and bull pine averaging 12 inches, of no timber value, 30 per cent fruit value, 
grazing poor. “ 
Src. 26, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rough slopes rising to south, 200 to 700 feet, broken by — 
deep gullies, small’ benches suitable for cultivation, requires irrigation, soil hight — 
clay loam, rock in places, partially open with a few scattered scrubby fir and bull 
pine, of no timber value, 15 to 30 per cent fruit value, grazing poor. . 
Sno. 27, SE. 4.—Slopes rising to south, very broken by deep gullies 290 to 740 — 
feet, very small benches suitable for cultivation, difficult to irrigate, soil light clay ‘a 
with rock showing to south, open in part, very scattered scrubby fir and bull pine, — 
20 per cent value as fruit, some grazing. ; 
Src. 27, Parr NW. 3.—Steep broken slopes rising to south, 100 to 650 feet above — 
river, no land of agricultural value, very scattered fir “and hull pine, of no timber 
value, grazing. 4 
Sro. 27, Part SW. 4; Sec. 28, SE. +, SW. 4.—Bench land, gently rolling, 640 to — 
770 feet, requires irrigation, all suitable for cultivation, soil light clay loam and — 
sand, thinly covered with bull pine and fir up to 20 inches, not of much timber value, 
small fir and poplar, 25 per cent fruit value, grazing. 
Sec. 28, NW. 4.—Steep rocky slopes to north, falling to river, rolling bench land 
to south, 150 to 675 feet, partially suitable for cultivation, requires irrigation, soil 


light clay loam with some sand, scattered bull pine and fir up to 20 inches, not of 
. much timber value, 25 per cent fruit value, grazing. 


Src. 29, NE. 1, NW. 4.—Steep slopes to north, broken by deep gullies running © 
to south, 200 to 675 feet above river, rolling bench land along south, requires irriga- — 
tion, no apparent means of irrigation, soil light sandy clay loam and small gravel, 
open on north, very scattered bull pine and fir to 20 inches on south, not of profitable — 
timber value, 25 per cent fruit value, grazing. _ 

SE. 4, SW. +.—Rolling bench land, slopes rising to south, 660 to 960 feet, rocky 
hill in SW. 4, partially suitable for cultivation, requires irrigation, difficult to irri- 
gate, soil light sandy clay loam and some gravel, scattered fir and bull pine to 20 ~ 
inches, of no timber value, 25 per cent fruit value, grazing. i 

Sec. 80, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Steep rocky slope to north, broken by deep gullies and 


ravines, from 210 to 740 feet, bench land to south, rolling, partially suitable for cultiva- 
tion, dry, difficult to irrigate, soil light sandy clay loam and small gravel, partially 


open, very scattered bull pine and fir to 20 inches, of no timber value, 25 per cent 
fruit value, grazing. Fe 
Part SW. 4.—Rolling bench land, level, 690 feet above river, very dry, difficult 
to irrigate, soil light sandy clay loam and small gravel, very scattered bull pine and _ 
fir to 25 inches, of not much timber value, 25 per cent farm value, grazing. in 


Tp. 20, R. 15, W. 6th Mer. 2&. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1, Su 4, me : ae SW. #4 (N. 4); Sec. 2, NW. 4, SW. + and SE. + (N. 4); 
Sec. 3, NW. 4, NE. 4 (N. 4); Sec. 4, NW. 4, NE. 4; Suc. 5, NW. 4, Nive 
Bae 6, NE. 3 Ho ais ae 1, Crone SEC.) ; SEC. 8, (WHOLE SEC.) ; SEc. 9, SE. 4, SW. 
+; Sec. 11, NE. 3 31, SE. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 12, SE. hae eealig dry, Peo broke slope 
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with many steep slopes and rocky outcrops, with a general slope falling to South 
Thompson river, altitude rises to over 2,500 feet, in places and the greater part of land 
is over 2,000 feet above the river, the land is usually open with scattering fir and bull 
pine in places, this is usually scrubby but the following lands have timber of pos- 
sible value: E. 4 of NW. 4 of sec. 7, W. 2 of NE. $ of sec. 7, E. % of sec. 8 and NE, 
SE. and SW. }’s of sec. 11, the rest of the timber is of rather doubtful value for mer- 
chantable purposes, fair grazing exists throughout. 

Src. 12, NE. 4, NW. 3, SW. 4; Sec. 18, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Gently rolling land broken 
in places, 1,950 to 2,300 feet, above the South Thompson river, soil light clay, parts 
very stony, scrubby fir poplar and willow scrub with some spruce and much wind- 
fall in places. The land is nearly all workable but is of doubtful farm value owing to 
altitude, irrigation if needed would be difficult to obtain, a few grass marshes are 
scattered throughout, good grazing land, timber is of small value except for the use of 
settlers. 

Src. 13, NW. 4, NE. 3.—Rolling slopes broken in places, 1,690 to 2,150 feet above 
the South Thompson river, soil sandy loam with gome stone, scattering fir to 20 inches, 
‘diameter in scrub poplar, willow, jack pine and fir, possible timber value, 25 per cent 
farm land needing irrigation which is very difficult to obtain. 

Sec. 14, NE. 4, SE. 3.—Rough slopes rising from 1,860 to 2,500 feet above the 
South Thompson river, often very steep, growth of small fir, poplar and willow with a 
few scattering fir to 18 inches diameter, very poor timber value, fair grazing land. 

Sec. 17, NW. 4 (E. 4), NE. 3, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rough rolling land rising rapidly 
in east part of section, 1,860 to 2,500 feet above the South Thompson river, soil consists 
in many places of black loam and generally clay and sandy loam with stone and rock 
outcrops in places, much land is open with scattering poplar clumps and scrubby fir 
and bull pine of very doubtful value, good grazing land, much of soil is suitable for 
farming, but the altitude and difficulty of irrigation makes it very doubtful farm land. 

Sec. 18, NW. 3 (N. 3), SW. #4 (S. 4).—Broken slopes, 1,650 and upwards above 
the South Thompson river, much rock, stony loam soil, a few scattering fir and bull 
pine, fair grazing land. 

Src. 19, NE. 3 (E. 4), SE. 4 (EB. 4).—Rough rolling slopes over 2,000 feet above 
the South Thompson river, soil light clay and stone with some black loam, south part 
open with scattered poplar clumps, north part has fir and spruce up to 30 inches diame- 
ter and of fair lumber value, fair grazing throughout. 

Sec. 20, NW. 4+, SW. 4—Shallow valley runs north through centre 
of these quarters, with rolling slopes rising on each side 2,000 to 2,800 
feet above the South Thompson river, soil light clay and stone with some black loam, 
SW. 4 has much open land with scattering fir up to 30 inches, north part probable 
timber value, NW. + has fir to 30 inches, and much poplar to 1 foot diameter, also 
much serub, fair lumber value, all fair grazing land. 

Src. 20, NE. 4, SE. 4; Szc. 21, NE. 3, NW. 4 (N. 3).—Broken slopes rising to 
east, 1,850 to 2,500 feet above the South Thompson river, sandy and clay loam, with 
stone, fir to 30 inches, scattered in thick scrub, fair lumber value, fair grazing value 
throughout. 

Src, 22, NE. + Frac.; Lecat Sus. 11—Small area of flat land below steep hill side 
and west of lot 549, altitude 1,700 feet above the South Thompson river, soil black 
clay loam, thick growth of spruce, poplar and fir to 12 inches, 50 per cent farm value, 
rest of land is broken and hilly having fir to 18 inches of fair value, scant grazing 
throughout. : 

Sec. 23, NW. + (S..4)—Open grass marsh in north part with broken slopes 
rising to the south, 1,670 to 1,850 feet above the South Thompson river, soil sandy 
loam, stony, small poplar, spruce, jack pine and fir with some fir to 20 inches, of pos- 
sible value, NE. part 25 to 40 per cent farm land, all fair grazing. 

SW. 3 (N. 4), SE. 4 (W. 4).—Generally broken slopes rising to south with small 
area of workable slope at north, 1,800 to 2,300 feet above the South Thompson river, 
soil sandy clay and loam generally stony, fir to 20 inches diameter scattered in thick 
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serub and windfall, much small jack pine and poplar, small timber value, fair grazing — 
land with north part 25 per cent farm land. . 
Src. 24, NE. 3.—Gradual rolling slopes falling from east to west 1,970 to 2,060 
feet above the South Thompson river, sandy loam with rich dark loam in places, 
small poplar, birch, jack pine and fir with some fir to 24 inches diameter of possible 
merchantable value, 25 per cent farm land, irrigation if required could be obtained — 
from Paul creek. a 
SE. 4.—Gently sloping land falling to SE., 1,805 to 2,020 feet above the South — 
Thompson river, soil sandy loam with black loam in places, stony in parts, young 
poplar, fir, jack pine and birch with scattering fir to 36 inches, possible timber value, q 
25 per cent farm land, irrigation if required may be obtained from Paul creek. 4 
Src. 24, NW. + (S. 4).—Rather rough in parts but much workable land, 1,890 — 
to 1,970 feet above the South Thompson river, sandy loam with black loam in places, 
stony occasionally, young poplar, fir, spruce and brush with a few fir to 24 “inches 
diameter, 25 per cent farm land, irrigation if needed might be obtained from Paul 
creek. 
Src. 29, SW. 4, SE. 4 (S. 4)— Broken slopes often rocky falling towards Paul | 
creek, 1,450 to 2,100 feet Aen the South Thompson river, soil is a sandy loam, young ~ 
poplar, spruce, jack pine, fir and birch with scattering trees to 30 inches diameter, 
probable timber value, fair grazing land. 4 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1910. (Fraction 1x NortHwest Part NOT DESCRIBED IN REPORT” 


or 1909. [ 

The area ee in this township is comprised of sec. 19, W. 3, sec. 30, sec. 81 (frac.), 
and sec. 32, N. 3. The greater part is useless for agriculture, being rocky and broken. 

Src. 19, se —Rough, broken, rocky slopes with some precipitous slopes, useless — 


for cultivation, fale is scattering and of poor value, fir to 24 inches, with scrub | 
poplar and willows, some at grazing. 

Sec. 30; Seo. 31, S. $ (Frac.).—All included in timber berth 442 except north- | 
east + of sec. 30, rough, not rocky slopes rising to the west, slopes are often — 
precipitous rock cliffs, rising high to the west from 3,200 feet above sea in east part, — 
no possible farm land, much of timber was cut since the examination of 1909, fir to 
24 inches, with much scrub and some young poplar to 10 inches diameter; some fair 
grazing. 3 

Seo. 31, N. 4 (Frac.)—In timber berth 442, very rough and rocky, rising from ~ 
2,845 to 3,660 feat in altitude at the north, no farm value, much good fir and bull — 
pine to 86 inches, scrub in parts, fair grazing. i 

Src. 82, N. 3—Generally rolling slopes becoming steep and broken to the north, ~ 
some rock outcrops, 2,900 to 3,500 feet above sea-level, rather doubtful agricultural 

value, northeast 4+ of eronenle ie having some rich loam soil, stony, ssa a: 4 
and bull pine to 36 inches, poplar and willow scrub, fair grazing. 


f. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909—Src. 32, SE. 1+—Steep slopes rise from SW. 1700 a 
to over 2,000 feet above the South Thompson river, much rock in parts, fir and jack — 
pine to 20 inches diameter, much scrub and some windfall, fair timber, scant grazing. 

Sec. 83 (WHOLE sEc.); Sec. 84 (WHOLE sEC.)—Rolling slopes often steep rising — 
to the north, 2,100 to about 2,800 feet above the South Thompson river, soil light — 
sandy clay, generally stony, some open ground with willow and poplar scrub, and — 
scattering fir and jack pine, the former running to 30 inches diameter and has prob- 
able value for ae in parts, all fair grazing land. 4 

Src. 85, N. 4; Sec. 36, NW. 4.—Rolling slopes rising over 2,200 feet above the — 
South Thempeon river, soil light sandy clay, generally stony, poplar and willow scrub | 
with scattering fir and jack pine, the former running to 24 inches, and has possible — 
value, fair grazing land. : 

Sec. 36, NE. +.—Almost level generally, 2,000 to 2,200 gaat above the South — 
Thompson river, soil is dark loam, scrub poplar and willow sas. a few scattering 4 
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fir to 24 inches, not likely of timber value, land is all workable but of doubtful farm 


-value owing to altitude, good grazing land. 


SW. 4.—Gradual rise to the north, 2,000 to 2,250 feet above the South Thomp- 
son river, soil a dark loam, generally stony, much poplar, willow and spruce scrub, 
and a few fir to 20 inches, fair grazing, slopes are all workable but altitude leaves 
the quarter of doubtful farm value. 


Tp. 21, R. 15, W. 6th Mer, &. D. McCaw, D.LS., 1910. 


Almost the entire area seems to have been the site of an old burn. At present 
the growth is scrubby but from some of the old stumps seen in parts it is conclusive 
that the township was at one time heavily timbered. Very little land of agricultural 
value is found therein, and in cases this is doubtful. Some very good land exists 
at the east end of Hefferly lake, which should prove valuable, Another small area 
lies along Louis creek in sec. 36. In the south part of secs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 some of the 
land has possible value, but much is doubtful owing to altitude. The surface of the 
township is rolling and hilly, the western portion having a slope towards the summit 
of Lolo mountain. About one-half of the area is below 4,000 feet in: altitude. 

Src. 1—Generally broken and hilly, parts rolling, deep creek ravine traverses 
the section, some workable land, altitude 3,400 feet to 4,040 feet above sea-level 
makes it of no agricultural value, scattering fir to 24 inches with much jack pine, 


poplar and willow scrub, possible value in fir, fair grazing. 


Src. 2; Src. 3, E. 4—Composed of slopes to a hill near the centre of sec. 2, 3,700 
to over 4,200 feet in altitude, some fir in south 4 to 24 inches diameter, much scrub 
growth of fir, poplar, willows and jack pine, windfalls in parts, fair grazing. 

Src. 3, SW. 4; Suc. 4, S. 3—Much workable slope but of very doubtful value on 
account of altitude, 3,350 to 3,700 feet above sea, light loam with some dark loam 
in southwest 3 of sec. 3, would need irrigation, parts are too steep and broken for use, 
some spruce, balsam and fir to 18 inches, usually scrub growth of alders, willows, jack 
pine, spruce, fir and poplar, windfalls, poor to fair grazing. 

Src. 3, NW. 4; Src. 4, N. 3; Suc. 5, N. 3.—Slopes rising to the north, some rock, 
3,500 to over 4,000 feet above sea-level, parts workable but altitude and exposed 
position puts agriculture out of the question, a part of the northwest 1 of sec. 5 near 
the south boundary could be worked, a few scattered fir to 18 inches and some spruce, 
generally a scrub growth of willow, alder, poplar and jack pine, windfalls common, 
grazing is poor to good. 

Sro. 5, S. 4; Sec. 6, SE. 3.—Much workable slope, parts hilly, 3,350 to 3,660 feet 
above sea-level, light loam soil, doubtful value owing to altitude, but with irrigation 
could likely be used for farm land, some fir to 18 inches, but growth is mainly scrubby 
fir, jack pine, poplar and willows running into fair fir and bull pine in south east + of 
sec. 6, good grazing. 

Src. 6, SW. +.—Largely workable slopes, 2,845 to 3,300 feet above sea-level, parts 
rocky and stony, brownish, sandy loam soil, needing irrigation, stream flowing through 
would furnish some water, fir and bull pine to 30 inches of lumber value, fair grazing, 
4 is of likely farm value. 

Src. 6, N. 4.—Generally broken and hilly, small area in southwest corner work- 
able, brownish sandy loam, 3,235 to 3,900 feet above sealevel, much fir and bull pine 
to 30 inches running into jack pine, willows and scrub growth towards the northeast, 
fair grazing. 

Src. 7—Broken, hilly and rocky, parts steep, 3,650 to much over 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, no agricultural land, some thinly scattering fir to 20 inches, jack pine to 
15 inches, with scrub of all kinds, fair grazing, 

Secs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16 anp 17.—Rolling and hilly, and greater part on a 
general rise to the summit falling to the north, all high land reaching much over 
4,000 feet in parts, thick growth of scrub willows, alder, poplar, spruce and patches 
of small jack pine, fallen and standing dead timber in parts, fair grazing usually on 
south slopes. 
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Secs. 12 anp 13.—Rolling, parts hilly and broken, 3,755 to over 4,000 feet in 
altitude, some marshes and small lakes, useless agriculturally, no merchantable timber 
value, thick growth of small jack pine, some fir (usually not over 12 inches), spruce 


and balsam with much scrub of all kinds, southeast + of sec. 12 has a few fir to 24 and 


30 inches, poor to fair grazing. 
Src. 18 anp 19.—Slope to Lolo mountain at the west, all high land of no agri- 


cultural value, generally covered with jack pine, some spruce and small cedar in ~ 


places, also balsam, usually not over 12 inches diameter, windfalls thick in parts, 
east part runs into scrub growth. \ 

Secs. 20, 21 anp 22.—All over 4,000 feet above sea-level except the valley of a 
ereek through part of secs. 21 and 22 which is 3,800 feet and upwards, no agricultural 
land, mostly on northerly slopes falling towards northeast, dense growth of scrub with 
some patches of small jack pine, much windfall, no grazing value. 


Secs. 23, 24, 25, 26 ano 27,—All over 4,000 feet except small portion of southwest 


4 of sec. 27, and rising towards a high bare knoll on east boundary of sec. 26, small 


valley extends through southwest- part of sec. 23 towards the southeast, and contains 


a couple of Jakes with marshes, surface of area is rolling and hilly and usually rocky — 
with some steep slopes and covered with a dense growth of alder, willows, jack pine 


and other scrub, some areas have small jack pine thickly grown, windfalls common, 
little or no grazing value. 


Secs. 28, 29 and 30.—Badly broken slopes falling to the north, much rock, and 


often steep, some deep ravines, 3,470 to over 4,000 feet in altitude, useless for cultiva- 
tion, thickly grown with scrub, willow, alder, jack pine, spruce, some fir and cedar, 
windfalls throughout, a few fir and cedar to 24 inches but in scant quantity, a few 
spruce and balsam in parts, no merchantable timber value, no grazing value. 

Secs. 31 anp 82 (Frac. Sours or Herrerty Laxe).—Steep broken slopes to 
Hetterly lake, much rock, no farm value, 3,100 to over 4,000 feet (in southwest corner 
of sec. 31). Dense scrub growth of all varieties with scattering fir to 24 inches and 
a few cedar, no grazing value, southeast + of sec. 32 hag a small area in north part 
which has possible farm value, but is very stony. 


Secs. 31 anp 32 (Frac. Nort or HEFFERLy Laxe).—Rolling and broken, starting 


to rise steep and rocky in north part of sec. 32, parts workable, brown sandy loam, © 


3,100 to 3,431 feet above sea-level character of surface and altitude makes value doubt- 


ful, much fir to 24 inches and a good deal of jack pine with scrub and windfalls, some 
recent burn in parts, timber is of value, grazing fair. 


Sec. 32 (Frac. east or Herrerty Lake); Sec. 383, NW. 4.—Much good workable 
land, parts level, sandy loam, some meadow, 3,100 to about 3,300 feet above sea-level, — 
farm land value, irrigation likely needed for success, a few fir to 18 inches, jack pine 


to 9 inches, and scrub, some windfall, good grazing. 


Sec. 33, S. 4; Sec. 34, 8. 4—Steep, broken, rocky slopes covered with dense scrub . 
growth of all varieties, useless for cultivation or grazing, 3,200 to over 4,000 feet 


above sea-level. 
Sec. 38, NE. +; Suc. 34, N. 4—Some good land in north half consisting of sandy 


loam with much black loam soil near bottom, parts level or gently rolling, south half _ 


becomes steep and broken, rising to over 3,700 feet to the south, cedar frequent in 
the north part to 24 and 30 inches, much has been cut, spruce to 14 inches, much 
scrub growth and in slopes in south part is very dense, a few fir to 18 inches, timber 
has probable value, grazing poor to fair, irrigation may be needed in parts. 


Sec. 85.—Steep broken slope rising to the south, often rocky, 2,960 to over 4,000 — 


feet in altitude, no agricultural land, covered with dense scrub growth of alders, 
jack pine, willow, ete., with some windfalls, practically no grazing value. 


Src. 36, SW. 4.—Steep slope rising to southwest covered with scrub and a few 4 


clumps of spruce and fir to 15 inches on lower slopes, small jack pine, no grazing value. 
Src. 36, NW. 3—Small area of workable land near Louis creek in L.S. 14, rest is 


steep broken slope to the southwest, 2,630 to nearly 4,000 feet in altitude, some fir a 
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to 30 inches, a few spruce to 20 inches on lower slopes, rest is serub growth consisting 
of alder, willow, poplar and jack pine, some windfalls. 

Src. 36, E. 4.—Strip of workable land along Louis creek, steep broken slopes on 
each side, along creek is some black loam soil with sandy loam in slopes adjacent, 
fair farm value and easily irrigated if necessary, much good fir to 30 inches, some 
spruce to 24 inches, steep slopes to the west have mainly a serub growth, timber value 
in whole area, poor to fair grazing. 


Tp. 22, R. 15, W. Gth Mer. PR. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909. 


Sec. 1, SE. 3.—Gradual slope in SW. corner rising in steep, rocky slope to the 
east, gradual slope abcut 1,600 feet above the North Thompson valley, soil stony, 
saudy loam, serub poplar and fir up t& 24 inches, possible timber value, 50 per vent 
farm land. 

SW. 2 (W. 4).—Muskeg in NE. corner, balance steep rocky slopes with scrub 
and fallen timber, muskeg 1,430 feet above North Thompson river, soil stony loam, 
spruce up to 18 inches diameter, if drained and cleared 50 per cent farm land. 


hk. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1910.—All of the land of agricultural value in this town- 
ship was examined in 1909. Louis creek flows from the southeast corner in a northerly 
and westerly direction to sec. 34. This creek divides the township into two moun- 
tainous slopes which soon rise to over 4,090 fieet above sea-level. Christian creek 
from the west joins Louis creek in sec. 11. The lands unexamined in 1909 are gener- 
ally covered with timber, although some open areas occur in the east part of the 
township. 

Pele NW..¢; Secvc12, N. 1 4,9SE) 2: Seoi13s Sac. 14, LS. 916s) AD Eos 
ee er eee oe ) OROS, 245 95-1 Sec. 96, “HR. aR ON W. ds Sos." \ 38" any 
36 (AuL East or Louis oreek).—This area is composed of mountainous slopes) often 
steep aud precipitous, rising to high altitude in secs. 24, 25 and 36, no possible farm 
value, MeGillvray creek joins Louis creek flowing through a deep ravine in secs. 12 
and 13, Tod mountain has its summit a little to the east of secs. 25 and 36, the north- 
east i of sec. 1 has a great deal of fir to 24 inches diameter and is of lumber value, 
secs. 12 (frac.) and 13 are covered mainly with scrub growth of willows, alder and 
jack pine with windfalls, some »pen slopes occur in sec. 13, a few scattering fir exist, 
but in no part is of timber value, thiough secs. 24, 25, 36, and east 4 of 35, the main 
growth is sinall jack pine with some spruce and balsam, on the lower slopes in secs. 
25, 26, and west 4 of 55, there are scattering fir of doubtful value, with small jack 
pine and scrub in parts, windfalls. poor to fair grazing on lower slopes. 

Rk. D. McCaw, D LWS., 1966.—Scc. 2, NW. + (W ¢,;--Rough slope rising towards 
west, 1,465 feet and upwards, soil stony brown loam, seattering large fir to 20 inches 
diameter, scrub fir, spruce and jack pine, fair grazing. 

Sec. 2, SW. 4 (S. 4).—Gradual slopes in NW. corner from 1,600 to 1,810 feet 
above the North Thompson, rising in steep rocky slope at NE., soil brown loam with 
much stone in places, fir up to 48 inches in thick scrub and windfall, fair value, 
gradual slope, 50 per cent farm value. 

Rk. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1910.—Src. 2, SE. 4—Broken slopes rising south, rocky, 
covered with scrub growth and windfalls, some jack pine to 8 inches, no grazing value. 

R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.— Src. 38, NW. 3, NE. 4; Sec. 4, NW. 4, NE. 4, SW. 4; 
Secs. 5 AND 6.—Rolling slopes, steep in many places and very steep at north, nearly 
all over 2,000 feet above the North Thompson river, soil sandy loam, stone and rock 
in many places, fir up to 25 inches and jackpine in most parts, of probable timber 
value, SW. 3, sec. 4, S. 4 sec. 5, SE. 3 sec. 6, of possible farm value, but likely too 
high, fair grazing value throughout. 

R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1910.—Skxcs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (W. 4), 18, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22 (W. 4), 27 (CL. S. 4, 5), 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 88.—On the east, steep slopes rise 

60786—194 
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from the lands examined previously and soon attain over 4,000 feet above sea-level, 
there is no possible farm land value, the upper portion is of hilly nature and rises 
high in parts, entire area is timbered, the growth being chiefly jack pine with much 
scrub in parts, some balsam and spruce, also a few fir in places, windfalls common, 
some old brulé, scrub grown in parts, some fir to 24 inches diameter is found in secs. _ 
11 west 4, 10 east 4, and 15, also some brulé, the rest of the slope on the east is — 
timbered chiefly with jack pine, willows, birch and a few patches of fir, much brulé 
and a great deal of windfall, grass grows in poor to fair quantity, the higher lands 
could hardly be called of grazing value, grazing on east slopes is poor. 


R. D. McCaw, D.L.S., 1909.—Sxc. 12, SW. 4+.—Small area of bottom land in SW. 
corner, altitude about 1,425 feet above North Thompson river, soil rich black loam, 
open, 100 per cent farm land, steep slopes of scant grazing rise to the east, scrub and 
windfalls. 

Sro. 14, SW. + (CW. $).—Small area of workable slope in NE. corner about 1,600 
feet above North Thompson river, brown sandy loam with sandy clay subsoil, stony, 
scrub, 25 per cent farm land, balance steep slopes, scrub and scattering fir up to 18 
inches, scant grazing. 

NE. 4.—Rather steep mountain side, broken in places, from 1,720 to 2,200 feet 
above the North Thompson river, stony, sandy loam, scrub, poplar, fir and willow 
with very scattering large fir, fair grazing. 

Src. 22, SE. 4 (W. 4).—Sloping towards Louis creek, steep slope from west with 
eradual slope in NE. corner, rises to 1,800 feet above the North Thompson river, 
stony loam, scrub and a few scattering firs, 20 per cent farm land, scant grazing on 
steep slopes. 

Src. 23, SE. 4, SW. + (E. 4).—Rather steep broken slopes from 1,410 to 2,200 
feet above the North Thompson river, soil brownish loam, stony and rocky in places, 
scrub poplar, fir and willow with a few scattering large fir, fair grazing. . 

Src. 23, NW. 3; Src. 26, SW. 4; SEc. 27, SE. 3 (E. 4).—Rather steep, stony slope ¥ 
rising in very steep slope in NE., 1,300 to 2,200 feet above the North Thompson 
valley, dark, stony loam, scrub poplar, willow, birch and scattering fir to 24 inches, 
vood grazing. 

Src. 27, NE. 1.—Rather steep broken slopes, 1,265 to 1,870 feet above the North — 
Thompson river, soil sandy loam, very rocky and stony usually, willow, poplar, birch 
scrub with scattering fir to 24 inches, possible timber value, fair grazing. 

Sec. 34, NE.1, SE. 4,—Rough, broken slopes, rocky and stony, rising steeply to 
the east, jack pine and scattering fir, of no lumber value, fair grazing. 


Tp. 23, R. 15, W. 6th Mer, 2&. D. McCaw, D.LS., 1909. 


Sec. 2, NW. 4, SW. 4 (W. 4).—Broken slopes rising steep to the east, useless for — 
cultivation, scattered fir to 24 inches in poplar and willow scrub with windfalls, fair — 
growth of grass for grazing. 

Sec. 8, NW. 4.—Small area of shelving slope near Louis creek in NE. corner 
about 1,120 to 1,200 feet above the North Thompson valley, soil brown loam 6 inches, 
clay subsoil stony, small fir and poplar, some large trees 50 per cent farm value. 4 

Src. 9, NE. 3+.—Small area of bottom land along Louis creek, altitude 1,115 feet 
above North Thompson river, soil, sandy gravelly loam, part under cultivation by 
John Cahilty, 60 per cent farm land, steep slopes rise to the west. 

Seo. 10, NW. 4 (E. 4).—Even bench land with small area of bottom land along 
ereek cultivated by John Cahilty, altitude 1,120 to 1,300 feet above North Thompson 
river, soil black sandy loam in bottom lands and brown loam 6 inches, stony subsoil 


on bench, small jack pine and fir up to 24 inches, scattered windfall, 50 to 75 per cent 


farm value, except north part which is worthless. 4 

Src. 10, SW. 4, Lecat Sus. 6.—Bottom land along Louis creek, 1,120 feet above — 
the North Thompson river, soil black sandy loam 6 inches clay loam subsoil gravelly — 
in places large part cultivated by John Cahilty, 75 per cent farm land. ) 
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Src. 10, SE. $.—-Sloping land rising to east, much broken in parts with small 
area bottom land in SW. corner along Louis creek, 1,120 to 1,545 feet above the North 
Thompson river, soil black loam in bottom, brown loam and stony on slopes, small 
jack pine and fir up to 18 inches, brulé and windfalls in places, parts from 20 to 75 
per cent farm land. 

NE. 4—Gradual slope in SW. part from 1,220 to 1,350 feet above the North 
Thompson river, soil dark sandy loam, rather stony, jack pine and fir up to 15 inches 
in much windfall and some brulé, 30 per cent farm land, steep slopes in NW. part. 

Sro, 15, SW. + (Frac.).—Gradual slope rising to the east from 1,115 to 1,300 feet 
above the North Thompson river, soil sandy gravelly loam, much stone adjoining creek 
in south part poplar scrub and small jack pine, parts from 25 to 50 per cent farm 
value, Walter Davidson’s buildings are located on legal subdivision 4. 

NW. i (Frac.).—Gradual slopes 1,200 to 1,300 feet above North Thompson in 
SW. part rising in steep slopes to east, soil dark loam, very stony in places, poplar 
scrub and small jack pine, 25 to 85 per cent farm land. 

Src. 16, NE. 3 (Frac.), NW. 2 (Frac.).—Small area of level bottom land below 
steep mountain side, 1,105 feet above the North Thompson river, soil dark loam, gra- 
velly in places, thick willow and other scrub, swampy in parts, 100 per cent farm land. 

Suc. 28, NE. 3.—Gradual slopes in SW. part, broken in places and rising in steep 
slopes in east, altitude of gradual slopes 1,075 to 1,150 feet above the North Thomp- 
son river, soil brown loam 6 inches, with grey loam subsoil, very stony in parts, fir 
up to 24 inches, young poplar and windfalls, of possible timber value, 25 per cent farm 
land. 

Src. 33, NE. 4, SE. 3 (W. 4).—-Steep, rocky slopes rising to east with small flat in 
NW. corner of NE. 3, altitude of flat about 950 feet above the North Thompson, soul 
black sandy loam, timber on slopes, fir up to 24 inches, and some to 5 feet diameter, of 
good quality, poplar and spruce scrub, flat 50 per cent farm value. 
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APPENDIX. 


WEATHER REPORTS. 


TaBLE of maximum and minimum temperatures, vicinity of Revelstoke, B.C., 
during July, August, September, October and November, 1908. Accompanying — 
report of H. G. Wheeler, D.L.S., 1908. 


October. 


July August. September. November. 
Max. Min. |! Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 
Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. Fahr, Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. 

mAs hay se baa: 82'3 | 53 75 56 57 50 46 40 
SA cate Sone er to 72 46 65 52 68 42 46 42 
tha has a: heierces egies 76 52 50 72 38 45 44 
phrsitets fad hansen ae 84 51 74 50°2 58 31 51 30 
a Otte AL OR tae 90 54 72 40 66 42 48 . 33 
Pee MEAs eee 92 50 70 39°5 64 42 44 43 
pare de seetiny Meee soe tals 94 53 6b 51 68 — 46 48 44 
ara, Gh hore aes 91 51 58 45°5 69 47 51 41 
dish tan oa are a 83 54 45°5 41°5 68 46 54 32 
SE ANTE Tt A tere 86 50 61 42 67 | 42 42 26 
BE Paty Ree Re 78 46 OEMs wah ereire aE 61 42 40 29 
oh a ee hi pew a a 84 43 74 47°5 50 35 34 22 
eters ke Wane pom lrn ce 90 44°5 62 45 62 40 42 31 
fear io mac amare 70 43 68 51 62 41 40 24 
De ats oh ee Ree a ON ada Uh ais pee 58 51 61 38 31 20 
He Ogden A aes en 82 pare 67°5 48 61 el 34 28 
Pf AL eel a Se 84 48 73 38 52 30 38 23 
sitete MIR Marca tme gs 22 86 50 74 44 © 52 30 oe 32 
Po Segre Ae eet tea aie seals aaa 52 65 46 51 31 i cae Meas ; 
AH Te Oe 78 54 75 50) 44 38 Meee F< 

90 54°2 76 52 69 43 52 3th Se eee 

92 56 74 51 66 40 52 SO. od Aas Mataberene 

82°7 59 8 62 Late pera Paced Aaa Fk 31 53 Ure te cece See 

80 60 62 53 55 35 51 SOA GS tare 

68 56 58 49°5 55 30 52 DO shave aac 

76°3 43 56°5 46°5 54 29 45 Sot ae eee 

7 7 T Oaele Mece ar 43°5 50 45 45 Siete | ee eons oe 

66°7 52 66 52 52 41 43 32 a 

74°3 46 68 46 64 45 42 HBS Perens ee 

72 48°7 70°3 47 65 36 39 SNe Tae ees 

72 55 73°5 BO pried iran Ae el alee Seek 42 S4 ot Fae aera 
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TABLE OF TEMPERATURES taken in connection with classification of land within the 
railway belt of British Columbia. Accompanying report of A. O Wheeler, 
D.L.S., 1909. 


SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. 
Max Min Water. Max Min Water. 

A Wig rien PE Me RIE Meme sits cs, eel ino te Sead ae chee Renae 55 50 { 46 Adams Lake 60 a.m. 60 p.m.... 

DE RRsat ge t's coc BRD 2 2, Las Rate owt har'sfiacs mal ei woth 64 44 " " 58 a.m. 59 pem.... 

SR terdlinsca: ole eA CR CLONE ICT eI Ra PC PRL? Gecpotes Seal Pence rp chi 40 a Niet ghstisne othe oie eae aMomspereterer > 

A MPRONN SS Ihc cise a jesoakt 2. usted Sea re ce ee Cap oa ati 62 44 " itis ed cole Neo ge ete 

Eo oy eels] ERA (ees me AY Deemroiogs mater > eke re 62 49 " RMN oe TS Ue ee ie 

Sao a aise » MW Soc Bite ahr nt MONT. te gene eps 56 48°5 " n 57°5 a.m. 56°5 p.m. 

PR ey eeilE Wie wars, RG SRY Seen t Rosa Lake Mads ua inacetsh emitieg’ esas 53°) 37 ” 11 FOS Dy SLs eens 

ph RRR Se i Daren ate, Smal nate ebeaths MEEK Minis Semen Foleen Ce sia Nt els, otras 42 34 " line O4s Op ahs Tiles tine aes 

Rae ce ha eh er tel Pe Naat Pec tne ee ace et ii tuane 53 40 " Desa Ban Ia rd Bey deta fiche 
TNS 7 et Be ete | SOAR re Sot | Nanri eee Bote stant eeamot sie ots 58 46 " he DOMAIN cee onaes crete 
ED AMR eM Beg Ore eye nk Meena ail, MONEE ois Foye aie eros 5D 39 " n DD a.m. 5615 p.ms, 
ELS? ee PRO ney en Nc cr mM oe eis esl oo. iahiams pial aca eer e 0 56 40°5 " Enis aOR OIL sroritee oc 
Le ee es ha te er ee S| RE tbat pla et thape e nahea dias) a6. Pel 6, 5 62°5 43 " ie og SCAR Fa Pre ey woe eats 
Ril eI [Sco enemy eae hAtey NOY a © SMR Un d'S Yon Rie oApleleci ats a « 54 34°5 " Files DRSTO ION Durch 00) Sy Ree catbnta 
Ly ME a Cer ere cere tee tres ct rciag igs, Siena anetinelee a) de eteye' [ile as» Grnlers 31°5 " n 54am 
16 Ue Re ee SRC IIE et eee tr es | Jv atteNaiine 6.0 tome Bb) SO Ouse ele Sfre'e sb @) os # eye) 54 43 " Wo eve: “ere led a @ Sle 26 0 eee e 
17 = 15 Aura 8 Gi | Pie peonc es IP cet in se Se oc or mem On cia i 36 + " ie Doran TIN wees ees sie 
iiss RAS Sey eM reBN Re Mrs a ctla cate eM babaue «sso. afore eiherey 51 39 " Woke p.M... «2... 
LG) et ae Teer | PERE eG ciatermr el yd iaane et Na elena isa oer 8 B7°5 40°5 " n D2 a.m 
ea avaiicaistesshav eas: Ge nlp ele ec neu ew tye weaha 55 AT*5 " " 
DL area reenter e ts rar.c tl cea bic)-ol sigploitar es aera eeclallete res 52 39 " TM eee one 
2 tae Maes LeWttst . 4 eds Suey io: a salle ereliae eres 53 41 " ne SOLVE ee teens 
I ree eye ph hts Ses oes ss See ay tes Ha See Eee 48 5 |Little Shuswap Lake 51 p.m.... 
eR Tee Ln kal aco vio EH aS ates Bing! see WR) SGlehe as 36 Big Shuswap Lake 52'5a.m.... 
Be) Ae oe Ro) Ne gee Adams Lake 61 PET rete toma slier ste) Or esl ish hotel Mody 42 " " tte Wed SRETID 55, n avers 
26 69 41 "W " Sue IVY: ee ee “yp ryote 40 " " {ied avevacecs, auetaeletatie 
27| 69 39 " » 58a.m., 62 p.m...|| 52 42 Salmon Arm 52°5a.m........ Re 
28 ba 48 " nl nO0) DB MWivseanas cme 45 42°5 " w 52°5 Ps Wise ereieierelc <1 
29; 59 57 " n 62 j 05) 0 0 Ueeaemocaries cuca | araietetie arate 43 " (OZ Le TEs een 

| 30} 50 46 ' nu 60 {ORLA techs Clepchow lias © 3 rastio| |S iasoco Gucroy) a cro Gets QCanICy eet a eceaiotu, = . 

SRR Pe at ary, Re a Le LS aap ar) |i aans Spatasiia| aim whreeareny mcm wfniel © Sine) aigte’ «  Slerejet', 6 
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TABLE of maximum and minimum temperatures in the vicinity of Eagle Pass Valle 7 
during May, June and July, 1909. Accompanying report of A. J. Campbell, 
D.L.S., 1909. ae 


| 
May JUNE. JULY 
Max Min. Max . Min. Max. Min 
pcs, Mos bem Lh Sey Perre gee. teaae. 3 84 51 94 39 
ee Ae, UE RS eed Le eRe e 68 52 83 34 
Bn red OE ay RO et tage, Sean ae eee eee ae 76 40 87 36 
Se Cat ae an ee eine) ra Ma Pees 74 40 87 39 
EGA eden taht nA HRI a eben meNs et 3 ors 62 40 85 41 
Ghee Soe Phe | os cee ne eee ey ee 82 St 75 56 
Cy ee as Bi Pallas Bac ie eee ee ad 92 41 70 43 
SEE he aN te Os 2 eee hse tee tae 92 40 73 44 
D pars | re, dhe Me Ft Re Bon tee 91 41 73 50 
LD) ot Art ee aac. Tes ewe ated 96 46 72 55 
TR iis 2, Ate ee, DAE Mem, 9 WN Lyre an Sa ot 99 50 72 43 
TURP Te ANd oo eee tky oo ce ea oc WL Oe ea oe RR eon Re NL ee 68 50 
tod Teles | Sp a Noi in ee 87 48 70 51 
EA TPR ter tear atin: AWS, «tn heme Sar 91 41 76 44 
LES? gin) aes. ck Snake arts |, Aes ate oe 19 52 83 48 
oe ie as ore aera by bape a 78 52 74 53 
Tee es Ae ete el Come, Aen et 72 58 84 47 
ARP ee eee hes oe ee (6 52 76 46 
LO eis a ee ee oh A ES Meh 80 43 69 49 
20 weal ictaelaels. eee ORNS baci ¢ ORG ee 91 BO elliee whee one 50 
vA MN eae Madon i cs Oe VA aaa OS 8 86 44 ata aa cree 
Dk AR aah GRGt Mae, SNC od.) aR eee 73 AV ho Ae rt ee 
Dea TONGA, Sie ee TU 8 os eM nd UI ete arte ABS st Zh, Meee Bins sa ane 
A ANE NEE REOANG OEALT A O85 Ae rape AY ase: me slat eet setdt Sen eee 
Oy Oe ll Mie ao was nade bn che We Oa 81 AD URL > Ea eiad eA ect 
26 60 52 65 g Se a ye ee foe 
27 84 43 74 . AS ok ee ee eee 
28 82 42 Saray AD Aid ert exten rere rE 
29 66 46 85 AG eel AA la, eee 
30 57 41 93 0 fink oA ei tennis ho, eames 
31 84 yy te mrs | een Sear em Fo Wy Sut pegeay fact oy te a Niele NMP 
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TABLE of maximum and minimum temperatures in the vicinity of the South Thomp- 
son River—south of river, during July, August, September, October, November, 


1909. 
JULY AUGUST. SEPTEMBER. OcTOBER. NOVEMBER. 

Max Min. | Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max Min 
) 
1) cose ee ae 78 50 91 48 49 41 42 31 
Ola an Sane 65 43 91 50 Bt 31 46 34 
cia a ae ae 63 43 87 2 53 Deine ater d 34 
A ere OU. fe Feet 62 43 89 D4 57 35 42 28 
ier \s eae 67 42 85 BT oe 38 4l 30 
Ay 2g CS Siete 40 91 48 53 39 44 26 
5 ee ane rae 72 34 84 46 5 30 39 28 
co eee Gael Pee 70 36 74 52 48 29 44 29 
Ae eee ee 72 47 75 48 54 36 43 33 
AOR Sa a 69 41 70 47 53 39 58 30 
11}. 1p ede came 66 46 54 33 49, 29 
TEMS claa, ok ae? 76 40 74 44 54 36 30 24 
Serna aera! F 77 43 64 46 48 40 45 | 16 
Tee eS! 78 44 ‘ 36 50 28 22 | 8 
15 68 43 71 36 48 26 7 | 8 
1G ee 68 39 aw rh bea hota nee 32 28 | 18 
ed Le Ree ee 76 38 76 43 49 34 29 | 29 
Poe re 79 38 64 36 47 30 43 31 
ce Nae Be era 82 38 5S 43 51 34 42 | 39 
TiS Aaah a Gon area 39 52 43 52 36 44 | 25 
21 90 48 77 44 53 36 48 32 32 i4 
29 85 54 68 52 53 41 BL EN Meee Pe FA 21 
23 88 53 74 43 72 34 IK 37 42 27 
24 82 D4 66 BG ee eee 38 DT 32 33 20 
25 73 52 67 47 69 44 53 31 87 34 
26 ieee 49 65 52 70 30 50 a nies eRe a 
27 75 BD 69 56 59 28 49 Da ny he ee ae 
28 76 BT 73 | < 40 59 39 48 SUT kee ak 
29 81 50 83 51 D, 47 38 33 
c1h hl 54 Shue ok 50 39 44 Sw lee tees 
31 75 45 Gath AAG ohare ae 46 Ey (Og eG aaa ae 
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TABLE OF TEMPERATURES taken in connection with the classification of land withife ‘ 
the railway belt of British Columbia, 1909. Accompanying report of R. D. — 
McCaw, D.L.S., 1909. | 


JUNE. JULY. 
Max Min. Water Max Min. Water. 
| Sad RA usira| Oo Re Mn Mee ea ARO OUL “Noelia ea yee tf 76 52 |Little Shuswap Lake 56 a.m.... 
61 p.m) 
Bln Bed Fob a ale addi al eshte Gitte Sid Re Ce ee Re 45 " '" 56 2. Se 
th isa th Pes, AU AW IPR oc as hale fc gee Se tes mata Ee 92 53 |South’ Thompson River 56 p.m.. 
Hy RN CO IRA Oy on SERRE (SCN Sled DE tir eee Ue Wabi: 90 5D " " 54 acme Ce 
08 D.17 ae 
EAE ceded oe she di, tH, Cae te beg eee ee. eee ee ae 91 50 " " 55° 5a.me 
58 p.m. 
OP] ena aa ac Pare PA | em, 2 MN a en Er oly ly 71 52 " " 54 a.m.. 
57 p.m... 
LAUSD gk Pie CA arene Wy 8 RE ae aR Rn | ed © a 60 50 " " 50°5a.m. 
56 Pp. Bie 
Phas, Sede ie lie CCR Cay CaP Se UN Men OPO) Te CMR TOW i, cy hee 10 51°5 " " 57 5a.m. 
58 p.1iaae 
9 SLi eee Shuswap Lake 65 p.m... .... 70 55 " he 57 a.m.. 
; “” 60 p.m.. 
10 85 40 i 60). ae eee 70 54 " " 57 a.m.” 
GD. 10s ae ens 60 p.m. . 
11 #6) 42°5 " 62) pun 2a 74°5 52 " " 59 a.m.. 
60°5p.m. 
12 72 53°5 " D4 a. een ee 74 50°5 " " 60 a.m.. 
58 p.m sae 
13 68 46 |Little Shuswap Lake 57 p.m....|}........ 45 " " 60 a.m... 
59°5p.m. 
14 81 46°5 't FLAN ee ee ee ee 78 50 " ” 58°5a.m. 
60 p.m. . 
15 70 59 " if] 7c . SOME oc 78 50 tt " 58 a.m.. 
60 p.m.. 
16 69 56 ' te ios cheat sushi ths val 50 " " 60 a.m.. 
61 p.m.. 
17 61 51 " 10-2 | oe Meth oteno, ae siete 71 51 " " 59 a.m.. 
60 p.m.. 
18 er 49 7) " 57 ela Oa eee 70 50 " ! 58 a.m.. 
60 p.m.. 
19 74 51 t " 57 a.m 17 52 t " 58°5a.m. j 
54 p.m 60 p.m.. 
20 78 51 " " 57 a.m 79 48°5 " 5D°5a,m. 
58 p.m 62 p.m.. 
21 67 50 " " 57 a.m 88°5 51 " " 56 a.m.. 
54 p.m 63 p.m.. 
22 64 48 " " 55 a.m 84 55 " " 60 a.m.. 
54 p.m 62 p.m.. 
23 64 50 " " 50 a.m 84 50 " " 58 a:mae 
52 p.m -64p.m.. 
24 62 50 " " 50 a.m SUar ieee oe 't " 61 pem.. 
51 p.m ; 
25 67 52 ' " 50 a.m 68°5 58°5 " " 62 a.m.. 
53 p.m 61 p.m 
26 63 50 " " 49 a.m 71 50°5 " 7] 59 a.m.. 
52 p.m ; 62 p.m.. 
27 63 50 '" " BO aT oe Si oes ale 56 " " 61) anne 4 
56 p.m 
28 67 48 " " 54 a.m 
57 p.m 
29 ah 49 " " 55 a.m 
60 p.m 
a 80 48°5 " " 57 a.m 
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TABLE OF TEMPERATURE taken in connection with the classification of land within 


the railway belt of British Columbia, 1909. Accompanying report of R. D. 
McCaw, D.L.S., 1909—Continued. 
AUGUST SEPTEMBER. 
Max Min. Water | Max Min. Water 
SE MPT EN oly oi ow Sv, PE grarain cs ON coe ca AL g swe ee ache Stews 
a oid) ANN GARE ES Age ie aa eR ae orga | We trina (MRED ae 
DEM Nsetee Sots i's sores 85 50 
POM See hE Aas ons hy sores ohh bce he on | 75 43 
Oo 5 ih a ied tera ier BRE) Cae ae 80 40 
TOUS sk ah Rs eee I ae BA Os A a oO Pee 7 40 
ME Sete es Lam ee Pats is a tatis Oe to cance Eat : fs 40 
reer Se ctny Hicto toe was nl ben ig Amen atthe. 72 40 
“el a os ieraeg Oa at RS REE * Oe Ce ae 2 eae | ee a 40 
MR eae Or ose tomlnca ds ctu eae: sabe eA ERE. Cas a5 64°5 52 |North Thompson River 57 a.m. 
" " 56 p.m. 
al eis 70 47 " " 53 a.m. 
Petree Me nce Me oe Ra ee SLATS Re RS SS oars 69 41°5 " " 55 a.m. 
55 p.m. 
13 SOS hai are es South Thompson River......... 66°5 44 " " 52°5a.m. 
52.5p.m. 
14 S fale ars ees " WV ees Sesictcos cau 67 36°5 " " 50°5a.m. 
53°5p.m. 
15 75 57 " " 60°5p.m 76 41 " " 50°Da.m. 
53 p.m. 
16 78 53 " " 57 a.m 82 38 " " 50 a.m. 
58‘5p.m 53 p.m. 
17 rere 50 " " 56 a.m | 63 42°5 " " 50.5a.m. 
61 p.m 51°5p.m. 
18 88 °5 47°5 " " 58° 5a.m 61 34 " " 50 a.m. 
59 p.m 52 p.m. 
19 90 53 " t 55°5a.m 62 43 " " 51 p.m. 
59°5p.m 
US cee ee 56°5 " (oe hoary Se D6 43°5 " " 50 a.m. 
50°5p.m. 
21 TOES ferns oe Kamloops Lake 64 a.m. 57 38 " " 49 a.m, 
50 p.m. 
22 67 5D " GOsasm eae 56 43°5 " " 49°5a.m. 
OL Dia eee | 50°5p.m. 
ey 73 44°5 " 66°5a.m...... | 67 34°5 " " 49°5a.m. 
GOD ett aee os | 50°op.m. 
24 é 72 53°5 " HOT aS iene } 72 4]. " " 50 a.m. 
50°5p.m. 
25 gh 51 " 58 5a.m..... 51°5 41 " " 52 p.m. 
26 70 53 " 57 Ge ALU ina ate gaeret ane 5d 37 " " 51 a.m. 
69°) pie oe 52°5p.m 
fDi ao eee a a (tiene UN atovcue seeker sie ainda 62 34°5 " " 50 a.m 
| 52 p.m 
28 80 47 " DScae iis eect caiiiiee oe 41°5 " " 50 a.m 
DO! Die en 
29 82 49 " OlVOta meee 5D 51 We Fees etecaralets 
O22 Dina sce 
30 83 53 '" Hola ae eee | 48°5 44 " WigMge) Wt e\ou (Meare 
‘ GOO SD ante. 
A aee Md, eM eee M ener St. Sy Sy aa! s tee we 


DONOR Whe 
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the railway belt of British Columbia, 1909. 
McCaw, D.L.S., 1909—Continued. 


OcTOBER. 

Max Min =i Max 
58°5 40 43°5 
64 39 47°5 
64 385°5 53°5 
62 34°5 38 
59 50 40 
48°5 41°5 | 40°5 
45 31 35°5 
37'5 28 42°5 
58°5 37°5 Sy ee 2) 
56°5 37°5 " 39°5 
52°5 OL. Oo Pies oe te boss Te Le RAC, oe eras 
58 28°5 31 
DE 40 24°5 
51°5 22 22°5 
46°5 22 22 
44 24 29 
43 22 34 
45 2. 37 
52°5 29 33°5 

een ie 28°5 24°5 
eR ipso pa oe 25 
Woe Beene 38 
45 30 45°5 
46 26 | 40 
Ahi es Hoe 26 36 
455 30°5 34°5 
fe 26 
44°5 35 
43 nd: 
46 28 


ee ee cee 


SES Sees 
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09 65 © 
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TABLE of maximum and minimum temperatures in the vicinity of Beavermouth 
during May and June, 1909. Accompanying report of M. P. Bridgland, D-L.S., 


1909. 
May. JUNE 
Max Jin Water Max Min Water. 
at eras vis fale ae sag Gink Gateoltnn Rees > fe 4] 49 (Bush River.) 
ME ere ccet erste i) sbaiarsyo cig ual ites. Sis vl Als enat rere eta aun 66 49 45 " 
PG SR rl Dares heal eictatt sateen ea ratte a akira 70 42 48 " 
50S a a ES ete ene ee 66 34 46 " 
See ail cities areola a shrst amet Sirah) cis’ 6 caldanier oY agrecgte mar ek tains iat kaye 59 44 46 " 
Ber ts ee oeeseiy 2a etre ea £6) 42 48 " 
fo SSD ae AO Cd CNN NEPER NS Suite Fo IE 70 35 49 " 
PORTO IS eR FOO is eC LEME Sneek APR er: So RRA PE (2 38 49 " 
Sey: by ey Aer bes BCR RG RET NCR CURIA lan iar: Ree ear 78 41 48 " 
orcs eyes ae See SR ay EE Sr Re eee he Se ae 82 44 48 " 
SAO ee tee er Nn tee a pret oie ses Ate iiey atid iin. 2 82 46 46 " 
RP TIENEY PMO ete MME Ane aera) eee ERC Pa mh 5, Wauise tind ia 65 Bk 45 " 
ee em MN Ra eN NT Or ge Me tN ne te Joy gules Par aod Maley Syst gl Ses 58 ¢ 47 46 " 
Soy ots ea BS Ee a SOME ZR eRe, a RTDs 2 74 43 45 " 
SRR. Stats BH ee Re Fa BA ce ee a a eee 73 46 47 " 
“i oa ie Date eR NCA a Racer LA 61 51 47 " 
ee er WMO hee |Mecaecyn hc clit sopsvipvesee a eitescsiateres sietsra| ie su a eee G 48 46 " 
Set ig Pie a Oe cee ai he A ea 69 49 46 " 
Heros af) 2 Pe I Re To ae eR Meier 50 (Columbia River. ) 
i SERS 39 COT EUIVOT kate scents obo aes eae 52 " 
63 26.5 |49 fie EN bene ene, els they oe to 49 52 " 
67 35 47 een ER a Siete .  PE ee yeaa 46 53 " 
80.5 40 50 ‘portal, ane Se Re aria Sn Rea. |S pee ge Re HE Do i" 
76 42 PES SIME VEE sees steed aisha & © Uh be caer sia antes 54 " 
58 42 45.5 ri atte St Bs a elie nape Pee ee 70 45 53 " 
Sieay 2 44 44.5 " “of mPa Cir are uaa BRS 32 5D " 
78 48 48.5 WL Dm > otleg ctu tye a2 re ei 68 45 55 " 
73 44 45.5 io es tine Soe 69 43 DD " 
66 38 45 " 74 45, 55 " 
62 39 45 ete Rha) era ky ee ‘K; 42 56.5 " 
73 39 49 eget A Banco Un tee eae a les AOR Me se oh 


ry agen | ! a 


TABLE of maximum and minimum temperatures in the vicinity of the Shusy 
Valley, during July, August, September, October, November, 1909. 


JULY. AUGUST. SEPTEMBER, 
Max. Min. Water. Max. Min. Water. Max. Min. Water. — 

Lire e tk cet ee Ce lt Sarees ee eee 81 | 51 70 76 45 68 
2 80 43 72 70 49 68 | 76 48 69 
3 86 48 74 75 47 68 81 47 72 
4 85 48 76 74 48 68 78 46 72 
5 83 52 70 SIA aeelcnatan 42 67 76 46 
6 60 49.5 68 78 39 66 77 43 
i (tft om 9 J resi une Pole Ee a eR hay for 40 68 73 46 
8 70 53 66 84 45 68 aie 49 
9 o 52 66 80 54 69 79 5 

10 66 56 68 84 Hf 69 62 49 

11 70 56 Gar) oe hs teats 48 69 64 46 

iy 67 51 66 85 46 72 Fink 48 

13 val) 50 66 ii 47 70 70 38 

14 82 40 64 86 48 70 67 42 

15 84 46 64 78 54 68 (Ps 40 

16 79 52 66.2 uw Scare cence 44 68 74 48 

a7. 76 40 64 86 45 68 62 32 

18 if 54 OS. hea lierees weer ree 45 68 59 . 244 

19 79 37.5 G4 atte Bete: 69 56 45 

20 82 40 G45 Seals ee ora 39 69 54 43 

ali 84 41 66 76 50 684 ol ee ? 44 

22 84 50 66 Tas BY 67 62 38 : 
3 80 46 65 15 47 67 66 36 

24 82 49 66 61 4% 66 73 45 

25 75 5G 68 60 56 64 53 48 

26 76 50 68 (One UUs eect ee G75 EN anes pare 31 | 

Mail 72 60 62 64 36 68 65 40 

28 ae 55 64 74 39 68 60 56 =e 

24) 83 57 67 73 46 69 56 46 

Fe eb, Minas 57 67: ae 43 70 50 43 

ot 88 51 70 73 44 69 
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TABLE of maximum and minimum temperatures in the vicinity of the Shuswap 
Valley, during July, August, September, October, November, 1909—Continued. 


Ce ie 


OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. 
Max Min — Max Min —— 
1 27 44 32 
2 60 hen) bela SPY eee | MA ed re eee 29 
3 60 30 62 at 
4 65 38 48 30 
5 58 44 44 27. 
6 29 48 25 
ig 52 26 40 29 
8 44 YA Ui ema yi ied oe git Mar ill | renin: Ste Westie (eine ne Ge 
9 58 42 44 29 
10 63 29 47 2 
11 58 28 41 25 
GP ee aie Vint 42 33 18 
13 61 26 31 13 
14 60 25 28 7 
15 55 oi OL tien 
16 51 26 30 28 
17 50 28 31 30 
18 52 34 oe 31 
19 54 43 34 26 
20 56 30 | 28 19 
All 46 33 21 26 
22 49 38 31 31 
23 51 See eal RS oy» eid ND hee a ies a || Rotated einen 28 
24 52 29 AQ 16 
25 57 34 29 14 
26 52 26 27 19 
f 49 34 28 20 
28 49 38 32 30 
1D mas | Bak ete eh ore DS aaa Nahe Ae ie 0 le le Sees Ree 3 
CUS SN ogee At tee) DOL EEE | Shean © ie Mae | [ee eis | es 


MAP OF 
LAND AGENCIES AND 
SUB-AGENCIES 


IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA RAILWAY BELT 
1914 


Scale: 35 miles to an inch 
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